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PREFACE. 


Tuis little book is founded, in the main, on notes which _ 
I have from time to time dictated to my pupils. Its 
scope has thus been limited by practical considerations, 
which I have vaguely indicated by calling it, “ A Com- 
panion to School Classics.” By ‘school classics’ I mean 
classics with commentaries for use in schools, and by 
describing the book as a ‘companion’ to these, I mean 
that it attempts to give the information which a com- 
mentator is, from the nature of his task, compelled 
to assume even in a young student. There are subjects 
which are of constant and vital interest for very large 
groups of familiar authors. Textual criticism is ob- 
viously one, the customs of the Theatre another. Simi- 
larly, the historians and orators can hardly be under- 
stood without a clear grasp of the Public Economy of 
Athens and Rome, and (not to mention Plato or 
Lucretius) Euripides, Aristophanes, Cicero, and Horace, 
teem with allusions to Philosophy. A commentary on 
a particular text cannot deal at large with these subjects, 
or any of them ; neither does a dictionary, in which the 
articles are dislocated by their alphabetical order. In 
works of either kind, a vast mass of details is presented, 
but not the history or theory by which such details can 
be correlated, and through which they are most easily 
remembered. The bones, as it were, are given in a heap 
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to a student who has no idea of a skeleton. Here is 
the defect which I am trying partly to supply by collect- 
ing, in this volume, a few little manuals on the important 
subjects above mentioned. 

Within its limited range the book is intended to give, 
from the latest and best authorities, a summary of 
essential facts and rules, arranged in their logical or his- 
torical connexions. I have endeavoured to be brief and 
accurate and clear, without grudging useful repetitions or 

omitting significant details. I have, however, seldom 
referred to rare exceptions (unless they are instructive) 
or cited particular passages of the classics. My aim is 
rather to place before a young student a nucleus of well- 
ordered knowledge, to which he is to add intelligent 
notes and illustrations from his daily reading. 

I have omitted Homer in deference to Prof. Jebb’s 
brilliant Introduction (MacLehose), I have omitted 
Religion, Art, Private Law, Topography, Strategy, 
etc., because school classics, almost by definition, do not 
often raise questions on these topics. 
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THE passages reprinted ‘above from the original preface 
will suffice to explain the scope and raison d'étre of this 
book. A further revision has been made for this Third 
Edition, and very numerous little corrections and improyve- 
ments have been introduced. ‘The main alterations, 
however, will be found in the sections on Greece and * 
on Theatre. In the former, I have incorporated the chief 
novelties of the treatise, On the Constitition of Athens, 
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aseribed to Aristotle. Many of these, perhaps, are dis- 
putable, but, for the present, it seemed best to state 
them and await fuller discussion. In the section on 
Theatre, though much has been re-written, the substantial 
changes are not really large. The theory that the 
elassical Greek drama had no stage seems to be gaining 
ground, but is very far from being established. I will 
mention here one argument against it which has not, 
I think, been noticed. The definition of coppds as Optvos 
Kowds Xopod kat dard oxyvijs is as old as Aristotle’s Poetics 
(12, 3). I had intended to add one or two new chapters 
to this edition, but time has not allowed me to complete 
them. 

I expressed in the preface to previous editions, and 
ought to repeat here, sincere thanks to the following 
gentlemen :—Prof. Pelham of Exeter College, Oxford ; 
Mr. E. Maunde Thompson, Chief Librarian of the British 
Museum; Mr. F. Haverfield of Lancing College; Dr. 
Postgate and Mr. R. D. Hicks of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ; Dr. W. Nitsche of Berlin; Dr. A. S. Murray 
and Dr. Barclay Head of the British Museum; Dr. 
Henry Jackson of Trinity College, Cambridge; my 
colleague Mr. S, Corner; and Prof. Ridgeway of the 
Queen’s College, Cork. 

The book is founded, in the main, on the following 
authorities. Of encyclopaedic works, I have used Iwan 
Miiller’s Handbuch der Klassischen Altertumswissenschaft 
(still incomplete) in the first three sections: Freund's 
Triennium Philologicum once or twice on Texts; 
Baumeister’s Denkméler des Klassischen Altertums on 
Theatre. Besides these, and far more than these, I have 
used :—For Section A, (1) on Alphabets, Kirchhoff’s Zur 
Geschichte des Griech. Alphabets and Maunde Thompson 
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on Palacography in the Ency. Brit., 9th ed. (2) On 
Books, Birt’s Antikes Buchwesen, and Maunde Thompson 
on Papyrus and Parchment in Ency. Brit. (3) On 
Textual Criticism, Madvig’s Adversaria Critica, Vol. I., - 
and Hammond’s Criticism of the New Testament. (4) 
On Famous Scholars, Pékel’s Philologisches Schriftsteller- 
lexikon. (5) On Pronunciation, Blass’s. Aussprache des 
Griech. For Section B, Gilbert's Griechische Staatsalter- 
tiimer, Meier und Schoemann’s Der Attische Process 
(new ed. 1887, by Lipsius), Curtius’ Giriech. Geschichle, 
Vol II. (new ed. 1888), and the Constitution of Athens, 
ed. F. G. Kenyon (1891). For Section C, Bouché- 
Leclerq’s Manuel des Institutions Romaines, Willems’ Le 
Droit Public Romain, Mommsen’s Rém. Staatsrecht (new 
ed. 1887), and H. F. Pelham’s article Rome in Ency. 
Brit. For Section D, Miiller’s Griech. Bihnenaltertiimer, 
and A. E. Haigh’s Attic Theatre. For Section EH, Ritter 
and Preller’s Historia Philosophiae, Schwegler’s and 
Zeller’s Histories as translated, J. B. Mayor's Shetch, 
and the several articles by H. Jackson and R. D. Hicks 
in Ency. Brit. The new edition of Smith’s Dictionary of 
Antiquities appeared after I had begun reprinting this 
book, and I have hardly referred to it. 

' Of the illustrations, the frontispiece is new. The plate 
of alphabets is extracted from Baumeister, the facsimiles 
of mss. from the publications of the Palaeographical 
Society. The plans of Athens and Rome are taken, with 
little alteration, from Menke’s Orbis Antiqui Descriptio, 
and the figures of actors from plates in Baumeister. 


J. G. 
Norrineuam, July, 1891. 3 
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1, Greek Uncials (or Capitals). Iliad xxiv. 692 sqq., from the 
Bankes Papyrus (Brit. Mus.), probably of the second 
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2. Greek Minuscules (sometimes called Cursive), Jiiad vi. 206 

+ .sqq., from the Townley ms. (Brit. Mus.), written probably 
in 1255, with scholia and interlinear notes. (Observe é« 
éypwvdons as note to éruxre.) Tota is here adscript. 

3. Latin Capitals (‘‘ Rustic” or rudely formed). Verg. Aen. vi. 
45-48, from the Schedae Vaticanae, probably of the fourth 
century. 

_ 4, Latin Uncials. Part of sae xxii. 42, from the Paris Codex 
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Latin No. 7899), written in the tenth century. The mar- 
ginal commentary (of Aelius Donatus, about 4.p. 350) 
begins :—Recte : Nam quiesce illi dicitur qui est insolens 
et inguietus. 2. Porro: in futurum diait. 3. Jam ad audi- 
tores conuecrtit a quibus cepit faueler Quast dicat; hec 
aduersarii faciunt ; wos autem quod in uobis est fauete, ete. 


(N.B.—The dates here ee are those assigned by the editors 
of The Palaeographical Society’s Publications. They differ, in 
ae cases, considerably from those assigned by editors of the 

ts.) ae) : ‘ 
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A. CLASSICAL TEXTS. 


I, THE GREEK ALPHABET. 


1. Its Source.—Many Greek alphabets, differing 
from one another in numerous details, are known to us 
from inscriptions on stone or pottery, written in various 
districts and at various dates, but the letters which we- 
now print and write, and in which all Greek literature, 
properly so called, has come down to us, belong to the 
Tonic alphabet which, after its formal adoption at Athens, 
B.C, 403, soon came into universal use. 

All the Greek alphabets, however, are in the main 
_ identical in the names, forms, and order of the letters, 
with the Phoenician or old Semitic alphabet. As the 
Phoenician civilization was beyond question much older 
than the Greek, and as the Phoenicians also beyond 
question had numerous ancient settlements in Greece, 
especially on the islands of the Aegean; it is natural to 
conclude that the Greek alphabets were derived from the 
Phoenician. And this was, with some limitations, the 
universal belief of the Greeks themselves.. Their legends 
indeed attributed’ to various persons, especially to Pala- 

& A 
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_ medes, a nephew of Agamemnon, and to Simonides of 
Ceos, the famous poet, some share in the formation of 
the complete Greek alphabet, but they agreed with 
Herodotus (v. 58, 59) that most of their letters (not less 
than 16) were introduced by Cadmus, a Phoenician who 
settled in Boeotia. The name ‘Kadmos’ seems to be 
identical with the Hebrew Qadmi, “an Eastern man,” 
and it is probable that the Greeks, in their usual manner, 
assumed the existence of a man Cadmus from the exist- 
ence of settlers whom they called Kadpjio., but the value 
of the tradition is not less on that account. Herodotus 
expressly says (loc. cit.) that he had seen at Thebes 
inscriptions which he quotes, written in KaS8pjia ypdp- 
para, which must have been, in his view, identical with 
the Phoenician. It is also of great importance to re- 
member that the names of the Greek letters—adA¢a, 
Biro, ete.—are not Greek but Semitic words; that is 
to say, they have no meaning except in the Semitic 
languages (¢.g., Phoenician or Hebrew). 

It was believed, until quite recently, that the Phoeni- 


cian alphabet was founded on, or at least suggested by, . 


that kind of Egyptian writing which is called Hieratic, 
an abbreviated form of hieroglyphiecs used by priests. 
But of late years other theories have been proposed, 
some maintaining that the Phoenicians got their alphabet 
from the cuneiform writing of Assyria, others that both 
the Greek and the Phoenician alphabets were derived 
ultimately from cuneiform through a Syrian or Hamathite 
or Hittite nation which occupied most of Asia Minor. 
_ These views are not at present in a enenes to hold their 
own against the older tradition. 
2..Date.—At what date the art of writing became 
known to the Greeks cannot now be satisfactorily ascer- 
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THE GREEK ALPHABET. a 


tained. The question is of less importance than it 
used to be some years ago, when the authenticity of the 
Homeric poems was supposed to depend on it. Most 
scholars now, whatever view they hold on the mode of 
composition of the Iliad and Odyssey, believe that writing 
was known in the Homeric age—for instance, that the 
oinpora Avypa, which, in Iliad vi. 168, Bellerophon is 
said to have carried into Lycia, were intended for a 
written message. The evidence on the matter is of the 
following kind. It is positively stated and may be true! 
that lists of victors were kept at Olympia from the 
year 776 B.c., and that lists of priests and priestesses, © 
beginning at about the same date, existed elsewhere (in 
Cos, Argos, ete.), We actually possess some Greek 
inscriptions of the seventh century B.C. from Athens, 
Amorgos, Thera, Elis, Abou-Simbel in Egypt, ete., and 
in the next century we know of geographers, such as 
Seylax; chroniclers and genealogists, such as Cadmus 
and ‘Hecataeus; and legislators, such as Dracon and 
Solon, who must have used writing. The statement of 
Herodotus (vi. 27) that there was in Chios about 8.0. 500 
a school of 120 children learning their letters must have 
been founded on some similar fact. It is plain, therefore, 
that before 500 B.c. writing was very common, and that 
as early as 600 B.c. at least, though it may not have 
been common, yet there were probably a number of 
persons in widely distant places who practised the art 
in different styles. Now all the Greek alphabets agree 
with one another, and differ from the Phoenician, in such 


1Prof. Mahaffy, in Journ. Hellenic Studies, ii, 162, advances 
good reasons for believing that the true Olympian list began 
about-B.c. 580, and that the list of earlier victors was compiled 
about B.0, 400, 
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a remarkable point (the use of vowels) that we are bound 
to suppose that writing was diffused over Greece from 
one centre, and we must allow a considerable time for 
this process. It is impossible to say how long a time 
was necessary. The history of Phoenicia would seem to 
show that her connexion with Greece was closest B.C. 
1300-1100, but archaeologists maintain that the traces 
of Phoenician influence in Greek art are strongest about 
the eighth century B.C. 

3. The Phoenician Alphabet.—It is quite certain 
that the Phoenicians had 22 letters, and that the Greeks 
took possibly all, but at least 21, of these. 

‘The Phoenician alphabet was used by all the neigh- 
bouring Semitic peoples in the same forms and with the 
same names. The oldest specimen of its forms is pre- 
served in the famous Moabite stone! set up by King 
Mesha, who was a vassal-of Ahab (2 Kings iii. 4, 5) 
about B.C. 895. The names and order of the letters 
may be learnt from the cxixth Psalm, which consists of 
stanzas of verses, each beginning with the same letter. 


The square Hebrew characters, as now written and - 


printed, do not appear before the second century B.C. at 
the earliest. 

.The Greeks at first wrote from right to left, like the 
Semites, and subsequently reversed their characters 
when they reversed the direction of their writing. 

The following table exhibits the Phoenician (Moabite) 
letters, the Hebrew names with their meanings (when 
known), the Hebrew values, and the original Greek 
/values :— 


1Discovered in 1868, Large fragments of it are now in the 
Louvre, at Paris, 


— 
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oa Hebrew Names, Hebrew Values. oe ag 
ae a4 Aleph (0x), . weak click before} A a. 
a vowel. 

> | Beth (house), by B B. 
3. 1 | Gimel (camel), hard g, p » 
4, | Daleth (tent door), d, A 3. 

5. | He (2), . weak aspiration,| E €, El Me 
6. Y Vaw (tent-peg), Ww, F(?’)| w,v. 
7. L | Zayin (2 dagger), . $ Z ¢ (08). 
8. H | Heth (hedge), strong aspiration,| H Pose 
Dae net (?),. .. * » strong ¢, e 0. 
10. Z | Joa (side ofhand),| I lb 
11. >| | Kaph (flat ofhand),| weak k, K F 
12, | | Lamed (o2-goad), . i, A nN 
13. ay Mém (water), mM, M be 
14. 2 | Nan (sh), « n, N y. 
15. = | Samech (2), . weak s, & é. 
16. O | ‘Ayin (eye), . strong click, (0) 0, Ov, 
17. 7 | Pé (mouth), . DR, 0 T. 
18. PY Tsadé (? fish-hook), strong 3s, (?M) (2a). 
19, 7. Koph (back of head), strong k, Q  |Q(strongx). 

| 20. | | Resch (side of head), 1, P p. 
21. W | Shin (footh),. sh, GI Cie): 
| 22, + | Taw (cross), . weak ¢, mm ae 


This table requires some brief comments. 
(a) The. characters in the first column are those to 
which the printed Greek alphabet bears most resemblance, 
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but old inscriptions are not usually executed with great 
neatness, and there are Phoenician and Hebrew inscrip- 
tions which vary a good deal from the forms here given. 
On the other hand, the oldest Greek inscriptions are, in 
many letters, more closely similar to the Phoenician than 
the Ionic alphabet as finally settled. (See p. 16.) 

(b) The Hebrew names in the second column were at, 
one time thought to be strictly descriptive of the charac- 
ters, but the probability-is, as Mr, E. B. Tylor suggests, 
that names were selected which began with the appro- 
priate sounds, and would, to some extent, remind 
the learner of the form of the letter. On a similar 
plan, we might call A ‘arch, B ‘butterfly,’ C ‘cres- 
cent,’ ete. 

(c) The Hebrew values in the third column are all con- 
sonants. Some of them, of course, are closely akin to 
vowels, but they were not so reckoned, and in Phoenician 
writing true vowels were omitted. This writing there- 
fore was not strictly alphabetic, but rather syllabic, 1.e., 


each character might, and usually did, stand for a syllable 


and not for a single sound. 
(d) It will be seen that the old Greek values in the 
fourth column are not always identical with the Hebrew. 


The Greeks, for some unknown reason, required to repre- 


sent vowels, Hence they used the characters 1, 5, 6, 
10, 16 for a, ¢, v, «, 0, without distinguishing the long and 
short, close and open, varieties of these vowels. Secondly, 
the Phoenicians had some sounds which the Greeks did 
not use, and thus the signs of these sounds were avail- 
_ able for sounds which the Greeks had, but the Phoenicians 
had not. In this way 9 (tet) was taken universally for 0, 
15 (samekh) was taken, but not universally, for , and 
either 18 or 21 (tsddé or shin, perhaps one in one place 


ae 
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and one in another, or 18 first and 21 later!) was taken 
for «. The Greek names of the letters seem to have 
been altered with the design of producing an easy jingle. 
The letters « and o were at first called « and ov. The 
names € yAdv, } Wud6v are of late origin, and were intro- 
duced at a time when the same sounds were also written 
as diphthongs, a and o: respectively. It should be 
added that the remarkable discrepancies alluded to in 
this paragraph afford the chief ground for the theory that 
the Greek alphabet is not derived from the Phoenician, 
but that both came from a common source. 

4. Greek Alphabets.—The Greeks were thus pro- 
vided with an alphabet of 21 letters, viz, ABT AEF 
ZHOIKAMN FOILQP.ZT, but a distinction, 
which grew gradually stronger, at once appears between 
alphabets of the Jonic or Eastern type and those of the 
Chalcidic or Western type.2 This difference consists at 
first chiefly in the fact that the Chalcidic alphabet was 
without | and used L for A. The letters Y or V and 
® were very early added to both alphabets with the 
same values in each. Two more were then taken 
into both alphabets, but with different values in each. 
The Ionic alphabets took X W, with the values kh, ps or 
phs, and placed them after ®. The Chalcidian alphabets 
took X, with the value 2, and placed it before ®, and 
took VY, with the value kh, and placed it after @. No 
further changes ever took place in the Chalcidian alpha- 


1 Two names of the letter, ody and olyua, and two forms, M 
and 2, are certainly known. 

2 Tonic alphabets belong to Asia Minor, Megara, Corinth, and ~ 
Argos ; Chaleidic to the rest of the Peloponnesus and the colonies. 
in Italy and Sicily ; but the alphabet of almost every city has its 
own minor peculiarities. 
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bets, but the Ionian were again very materially altered. 
While the additions just specified were coming into use, 
the Ionic pronunciation was changing, or the ears of 
Ionian Greeks were improving. The sounds of F (w), 

H (h), and Q (hard &) were disappearing, and the distine- 
tion between close and open « and ‘close and open o, at 
least in the long vowels,1 was becoming more apparent. 
Hence the signs F and Q were dropped, the sign H was 
appropriated to the long open ¢, and a new sign @ was 
invented for long open 0. These changes seem to have 
been effected by B.c. 550. Thus the final differences 
between the Ionian and Chalcidian types may be seen in 
the following table :—? 


lonic Alphabt—-A BT AEZHOIKAMN# OTL 
PITY PX Q, 


Chalcidic Alphabt—A BT AEF ZH(=h) OI KL 
MNOMQPSTYX (=2) 8 ¥ (=k). 


There seems to be no known alphabet in which F, H, Q, 
W, Q are all found together. 

(b) The old Attic alphabet, in which a great number 
of extant inscriptions were written before B.C, 403, agrees 
in, most points with the Ionian type, but has some 


1¥.g., grey close, pear open, bone close, bore open. 

The distinction between close and open, or narrow and wide, 
vowels depends upon the shape of the tongue when the sound 
is produced, Olose vowels are produced when the tongue is 
drawn up and the passage is narrowed; open vowels when the 
tongue is relaxed and the passage wide. There are close and 
open varieties of every vowel, but they need not all be used in 
any one language. 

2 The slight differences in the forms of the letters are here 
ignored. For these see p, 16. 


_— 
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peculiarities of its own. It did not use F, and hardly 
ever Q. It has Y, &, X in their Ionic style, but not =, 
YW (for which it uses X>, 2) or Q. It retains H for h, 
and uses E for «, « (long «, ef. p. 73), 7, and O for o, ov 
(long 0, cf. p. 73), . But the Ionic alphabet was coming 
into use in Attica during the fifth century B.C., and many 
instances occur in which an Attic inscription has an Ionie 
letter by accident.1 Finally, in the famous archonship of 
Eukleides, B.c. 403, the Ionic alphabet was formally 
adopted in Athens for writing public inscriptions. From 
this time forth it rapidly superseded the others. 

(c) The early history of the Greek alphabet is of im- 
portance to the mere literary student for at least one 
good reason. There can be no doubt that no Greek 
work, written before 450 B.c., was written in the Ionic 
alphabet in which we now have it. The poems of 
Homer and Pindar, for instance, have been altered by 
later scribes into a form suitable for a public which 
could only read the Ionic style, and the transliteration - 
has probably obscured many etymologies and caused 
many mistaken readings. It is obvious that the rejec- 
tion of the digamma IF’, the change in the use of H, 
the discrepancy in the use of X, the various values of 
E and O, would be apt to occasion misunderstandings 
which have affected our texts.? 


5&._Direetion of Writing —The—Greeks—at first 


1 Similarly, in an extract from the Theseus of Euripides (Fragm. 
385), preserved by Athenaeus, H is described as a vowel-sign and 
_ not as a rough breathing. 

277.9., Dr. Rutherford, believing that Thucydides used the old 
Attic alphabet, suggests that in II. 76. 4. Bpdxous re meptBdddovres 
dvérkwv Thuc, wrote ANEAKON (dve?\xov) which was misread 
ANEKAON (dvéx\wy). 
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wrote from right to left, then Bovrrpopydédv or zigzag, as 
an ox turns when ploughing. In both these styles, they 


often began at the bottom and wrote each succeeding 


line above the last. But after about 500 B.c. they wrote 
always as we do, from left to right beginning at the top. 

6. Minuscules.—Our oldest specimens: of Greek 
consist mostly of inscriptions on stone, in which angular 
forms of letters are preferred, because rounded letters are 
more difficult to carve, as Mnesilochus found in Aristo- 
phanes (Lhesmoph. 781, rouri 7d 63 poxOnpdv). But 


in writing with a pen rounded letters can be made 


faster than angular, and the tendency of scribes was to 
cut the corners, as € for E, C for >. Also some letters 
stretched above or below the even line of writing. 
Still, granted these modifications, the written Greek 
letters (called uncials) did not for many centuries differ 
materially from the capitals (or majuscules).1 These were 
written either in a sef hand, in which each letter is 
separately formed, or cursively, in a running hand in 
which letters to some degree are connected and the 
pen is not so often lifted. We have pre-Christian papyri 
in both styles, but our oldest vellum mss. (¢g., the 
Alewandrinus of N. T., exhibited in the British Museum) 
are in set uncials. But cursive, or hasty, writing was 
used in ordinary life, and ultimately developed a set 
style, in which there ware recognized forms of letters 
(called minuscules) written with the same exactness as the 
uncials. These are our small Greek letters, but we have 
no mss. written in this style before the ninth century, 
after which uncials ceased to be uséd except for certain 
purposes, ¢.g., church books. Contractions are simple 


1But capitals and uncials are not identical in Latin writing. 
Onciales (inch-long) litterae is an expression of St: Jerome’s. 


— 
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and not frequent in uncial mss. but became very 
common in later cursives, and were imitated by the early 
printers. In each style of writing there are variations by 
which experts can judge approximately the date of a ms. 

7. Accents, etc.—The rough breathing was indi- 
eated by half the letter H, viz, +, apparently first in 
Magna Graecia (Heraclea and Tarentum). This sign and 
the opposite half, 1, were adopted by the grammarians 
of the Alexandrian library and have become our breath- 
ing signs. Accents are said to have been introduced by 
Aristophanes of Byzantium (B.C. 260), a famous Alex- 
andrian, to facilitate the correct reading of Homer. The 


' grave accent indicated the ordinary tone, the acute a rise 


in the voice, the circwmflex a slide up and down, At 
first each syllable bore an accent, as Oeddapds, but after- 
wards only one was marked, and the ordinary tones 
taken for granted. To the same Aristophanes is as- 
eribed the invention of stops (orvypat). Other critical 
marks, such as the hyphen (i¢’ év), and -~, the signs of 
quantity, are also due to the Mosandvianss Breathings 
and accents seldom occur in Greek manuscripts before 
the seventh century. As a rule the manuscripts before 
that date are written in continuous uncials without any 
divisions between the words (except at paragraphs) or 
other helps to the reader. 

8. Numerals.—It is very commonly stated that the 
Greek method of using the letters of the alphabet for 


1 For instance, the mute iota was first in uncials of the seventh 
century either omitted or written small beside the preceding 
vowel, It was not written as iota subscriptum before the 
12th century. It should be added here that many mss. are 
dated by their scribes, and thus types of writing at various epochs 
are established, 
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numeral signs was borrowed from the Phoenicians. This 
is incorrect. The Phoenicians did not use letters in this 
way, and the practice, even among the Hebrews, does 
not appear before about 130 B.c. Probably the Jews of 
Alexandria borrowed the idea from the Greeks. Almost 
all inscriptions from Attica and the Peloponnesus, down 
to the Christian era at least, show numeral signs which 
are mostly the initial letters of the names of the numbers. 
The numbers from 1 to 4 are represented by one or more 
upright strokes. I" (wévre) stands for 5; A (Séxa). for 
10; H (hexardv) for 100; X (xéAcor) for 1,000; M 
(wvpioc) for 10,000. FB stands for 50, I¥ for 500, ete. 
The digits were arranged with the highest on the left. 
Thus MXXIFHHHFAAIII stands for 12,873. No doubt 
all the great historians and orators wrote numbers in this 
way, and here again mistakes have probably been intro- 
duced by the later scribes who used the later method. 
The letters of the Ionic alphabet in their usual order 
were, in the fourth century B.C., sometimes employed for 
numbers from 1 to 24; in numbering the books of Homer 


or other authors for instance, and also on the tickets of _ 


Athenian jurymen. (Infra, § 74. Frontisp. 6.) 

But about 250 B.c., first on coins of Tyre and Alex- 
ardria, and afterwards generally, the Greek alphabetic 
numerals, as given in the grammars, appear. In the 
numerical alphabet, F (6) and Q (90) appear in their 
proper places along with the Ionic X W Q, and it is 
probable therefore that the numerical alphabet was put 


1 B.g., in Aristoph. Nubes, 1065, J. van Leeuwen suggests riety 
H H (# éxardv) rddavra for mdelv } rddavra mwoddd (Mnemos. N.S. 
xy. pt. 1). Prof. Mahaffy’s emendations of Herod. i. 72, and ii. 
34, ¢ for ¢ (mévre), are doubtless correct, but the error cannot 
have arisen till long after Herodotus’s own time. 
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together by some learned man of Alexandria who was 
acquainted with the early history of the alphabet. A 
new sign, ZA (sampi, 900), was added at the end of the 
alphabet, but it is not known when or from what source. 
It so happens that no inscription or manuscript has this 
sign before about A.D. 900. 


II. THE LATIN ALPHABET. 


9. Origin.—In the oldest inscriptions of the various 
Italian peoples several alphabets are found, differing from 
one another slightly in form but more in the number of 
signs employed. All of them are derived (though the 
mode is obscure) from the Chalcidian type of the Greek 
alphabet, which was diffused chiefly from Cumae, an old 
Chalcidian colony, founded about B.c. 800. 

‘The Chalcidian alphabet, found in the Greek inscrip- 
tions of Italy, shows the following forms :— 


ABCDEFIH@IKVMNOVQRSTVX OV, 
with the values 
aBydeFChOckrApvoraparvédy. 


This, with the exception of I (¢) and the aspirates, is 
manifestly the foundation of the Latin alphabet. The 
seventh letter, I, was probably at first retained for the 
use of s between two vowels, but was discarded when 
this sound had passed into r (e.g., amase to amare, arbosis 
to arboris, etc.). Its place was filled (temp. Appius 
Claudius Caecus, censor B.C. 312) by a new letter G, 
which had become necessary because C had somehow 
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begun to represent a &sound. The letter K however, 
which had thus become superfluous, was for many hun: 
dred years yet retained in certain proper names, as 
Kalendae, Kaeso, and C kept its old value g in the 
abbreviations C., Cn.,- for Gaius, Gnaeus. The letters 
Y, Z were added to the Roman alphabet after B.c. 100, 
when Greek words were coming into common use, but 
they were never employed except in such words. 

N.B.—The Latin alphabet did not distinguish the 
vowel and consonant I, J, or U, V. 

10. Numerals.—The Chalcidian aspirates @ O W, 
being of no use to Romans, who had no corresponding 
sounds, seem to have been employed as‘numeral signs. 
The numeral X is of uncertain origin, but may be Etrus- 
can; V is probably only half of X. It would appear 
that WY, passing through an intermediate form JL, ulti- 
mately became L, 50, that @ was used for 100, and © 
for 1000. The last two forms were displaced by C, M, 
the initial letters of centwm and mille ; but unquestion- 
ably 1D, half -of , was always used for 500, and mul- 
tiples of 1000 were made in the forms #, F, ete. 

11. Minuscules.—Various attempts were made at 
different times, notably by the Emperor Claudius, to 
add other letters to the Roman alphabet, but they were 
entirely unsuccessful, and. the capital alphabet has re- 
mained (save for the introduction of Y and Z above men- 
tioned, and the modern innovations J, U) practically 
unaltered from 300 B.c. to this day. But the history of 
Roman pen-writing resembles that of Greek. There 
were two styles of writing in capitals, the one set and 
formal, the other cursive, in which the letters were 
slurred and broken and tagged. Of set capitals there are 
two types, called square, in which the letters are care- 
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fully shaped, and rustic, in which the letters, though per- 
fectly distinct, are not so formally shaped. A later but 
yery ancient type of set writing is the wncial, in which 


- some letters extend above or below the line, and rounded 


forms of certain letters (A, D, E, H, M, cf. the facsimile 
from Livy, opp. p. 41) are regularly adopted. But while 
these styles were long used for books, cursive writing 
was used for daily affairs, such as we see it in the wax 
writing-tablets discovered at Pompeii and in the inscrip- 
tions written by passers-by on the walls of Pompeii and 
the catacombs. This cursive hand gradually developed 
into formal cursive minuscules, used for legal documents, 
and was adopted and assumed various styles in different 


~ countries of the West, so that national hands,—the Lom- 


bardic, Merovingian of France, and Visigothic of Spain, 
—are to be distinguished. But while the cursive Roman 
hand was thus working its way, a literary small-hand 
was being developed, being a mixture of uncial and cur- 
sive forms carefully written, which gradually became a 
recognized style for books, and may be called Roman 
halfamcial. Mss. in this style were introduced into 
Ireland, and formed patterns for the Irish hand, and 
thence for the Anglo-Saxon. But all these national styles 
were ultimately superseded, after the revival of learning 


‘under Charlemagne (say A.D, 800), by another type, the 


Caroline minuscules, which again was developed, in 
different countries, into styles so different as the 
blackletter of German printers and the ‘falics of Italian. 
To distinguish all these styles and to assign the date 
and place of origin of any ms. is the task of the palaeo- 
grapher. 

The abbreviations in Latin capital manuscripts are 
rare, and seldom occasion difficulty. ‘They affect usually 


* 
a 
7 
; 
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Notz.—The adjoining table shows, in columns, the chief types of alphabet 
used in ancient inscriptions. 
1. 2 3. 4, 6.46 Fe 


is %. 
i aS APAIA A ALAA ALA 
r59| Bie 8lee 8 1SiB 


1. 
Op Semitic Forms. 


2 AA PALES |C 
ate le™ TAS tena AlpoalD [4 
lida 
3. 


Tontan ALPHABET. 


Athens before Bucleides. [BHH/IB HIBHIAH | 


4, 


CHALCIDIAN ALPHABET, 
Buboea and her Colonies. |\* 


Spsl=y/—lololziohu| 


5. 


Grarco-Nrruscan 
ALPHABET. 
eit. 


6. 


UMBRIAN 
~ ALPHABET. 


7%. 
LATIN ALPHABET, 
Time of the Bmpire. 


~le(ol [Zis] | 
SslSlalalol pPuol [2fe[clRa] [zlol=| r/o} 


= 


| Where more than one form of a 
letter is given, the first is generally 
the earlier. The X of the Chalcidian 
alphabet-(col. 4. No. 15) should pro- 
perly be placedlowerdown, between 
Y and @ as in col. 5; see p. 7, 


2) A A ES 
Lt tis 
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the last syllable of a word as Q: for que, B- for bus, V — 
for -um, but occur occasionally in the middle, as ANVS 
for annus, QNM for quoniam. The abbreviations in 
minuscule writing are much more frequent and cause 
much more difficulty, because the same form often 
stands for many different syllables, as ex for enim, x 
for nisi, ps for posset ; and because, again, words of some 
length are often réduced to very minute dimensions, as 
rd for ratio, ca for causa, sp for super. Hence consider; 
able acquaintance with the habits of scribes is necessary 
before one can read minuscules with facility. 

The oldest Latin mss, are without stops, but are 
occasionally divided into paragraphs. Later mss. are 
punctuated with stops of various forms. 


Ill, BOOKS AND THEIR PUBLICATION, 

12. Form of a Book.—tThe ravages of time have 
left us much more evidence of the private life of the 
Romans than of the Greeks. In Greek literature we 
haye hardly any books corresponding to Cicero’s letters 
or the satires of Horace and Juvenal, or Martial’s 
epigrams, all of which are full of allusions to domestic 
details, Neither have we any Greek Pompeii or Her- 
culaneum, cities preserved to our own day almost in 
their entirety, like a hoard of imperishable coins We 
are able, therefore, to form a far more definite conception 
of the mode of producing books in Rome than in Greece, 
This is probably a matter of small importance, because 
the influence of Greek literature upon Roman and the 
wide range of the Roman Empire must have caused a 

B 
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very close assimilation between the customs of the book- 
trade in all civilized countries. 

We hear of Greek books written on tablets of lead, 
and also on leather (d.pépax, in Ionia, Herodotus v. 58). 
But certainly before the time of Herodotus, and for 
many centuries afterwards, books were written on the 
inner tissue of the papyrus reed (@iBXos, réavpos), This 
material, when prepared for writing, was also called 
xdptns, charta, and a book written on it was called 
BiBriov, liber. 

The mode of constructing a book seems to have been 
the same both in Greece and in Rome, Strips of 
papyrus were wetted and pressed together into sheets 
(plagulae), which were to be had in various qualities and 
sizes (8 to 14 inches high and 3 to 12 inches wide). A 
column of writing (veAls, pagina) was written, usually on 
ruled lines within a ruled oblong, on one side only of 
the sheet, and the sheets were pasted together at the 
sides in proper order. (In Pliny’s time, however, it was 
usual to buy a roll of sheets ready pasted.) It is not 
likely that the whole of Thucydides or Homer was 
written in one volume (which would have been nearly 
90 yards long), but we possess Egyptian books of nearly 
50 yards long. Such sizes were of course inconvenient, 
and Callimachus, the poet and librarian (B.C. 260), said 
justly péeya BuBAtov peya xaxov. Int his time, probably, 
the size of books was very greatly reduced. <A book 
of poetry (not plays) seldom exceeded 1000 lines, but 
books of prose were often five times as large or more. 
/ When sufficient written sheets had been pasted together, 
a stick was fastened to the last sheet, and on this the 
whole was rolled into a volwmen. The edges of the papy- 
rus were trimmed flat, so that the roll made a cylinder, 
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of which the top and bottom (frontes) were often coloured © 
black. The ends of the stick, visible in the centre of the 
roll, were called wmbilici, dupaXoi, but were often furnished 
with knobs, cormua. A piece of parchment (ciAdvos, 
titulus, index) was attached to the roll, bearing the title 
of the work. The whole was steeped in cedar oil and 
finally enclosed in a parchment case (membrana, often 
dyed), from which; however, the title projected. 

The reader held the roll in his right hand, and un- 
wound it, as he read, with the left, with which also he 
rolled up that portion of the book which he had already 
perused (hence dvedirrecv, evolvere, explicare, ad wmbilicos 
pervenire). 

The smell and appearance of a. papyrus book are indi- 
cated in Martial iii. 2, where he says to his new volume— 
*Cedro nunc licet ambules perunctus 

et frontis gemino decens honore 
pictis luxurieris umbilicis ; 

et te purpura delicata velet 

et cocco rubeat superbus index.” 


Recent discoveries give great hopes that there may yet 
be found, in Herculaneum and in Egyptian tombs, papy- 
rus mss. of many famous classical works now lost. The 
chief rolls at present recovered (all from Egypt) contain 
several speeches of Hypereides, a large fragment of the 
Antiope of Euripides, and the greater part of the treatise 
on the Constitution of Athens attributed to Aristotle. The 
ms. of the Antiope is dated.as early as B.C. 230. But 
practically all our complete mss. of first-rate authors are 
written on another material, parchment. © 

(6) Parchment (pergamena), a preparation of sheepskin, 
derives its name from the city of Pergamum, where it is 
said to have been first used. Pliny relates, on the 
authority of Varro, that the Egyptian kings, jealous of 
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the growing importance of the library at Pergamum, 
which threatened to rival that of Alexandria, prohibited 
the export of papyrus, and that the Pergamene ‘scribes 
were compelled to adopt a new material. The name 
Tepyapnvy, pergamend, is not found before A.D. 300; the 
earlier names were SifOepa, membrana. Parchment was 
largely used for note-books, but was clearly not much 
used for literary works before Martial’s time (say A.D. 90), 
when small cheap copies of the best authors were to be 
had in this material. But the ancients, at a later date, 
seem to have found that papyrus was too perishable, and 
from A.D. 300 parchment came more and more into use, 
until it finally ousted papyrus altogether. Parchment, 
being a thick substance, had always this advantage over 
papyrus, that it could be covered with writing on both 
sides. Possibly for this reason, parchment books. were 
made up, in the modern form, of separate leaves stitched 
at the back into a binding. Such a book was called a 
codex, which name was originally applied to a book of 
similar form made of wooden tablets. 

For brief notes both Greeks and Romans used such - 
wooden tablets (déAros, codex, codicillus) covered with 
wax, on which they wrote with a pointed instrument 
(ypa¢is, stilus). But in writing on parchment or papyrus, 
they used ink and a reed pen (xéAapos, calamus) of the 
same form as our quills. Lines were ruled with a piece 
of lead, which left faint marks. The ink for papyrus 
was made chiefly of lamp-black and gum, but that for 
parchment was made from gum and oak-galls, which 
contain some iron. When the ink was fresh it could 
be wiped off with a sponge and water, which the writer 
kept by him for that purpose. Parchments were very 
often cleaned in this way, and new writing was sub- 
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stituted for the old. A parchment so treated was called 
Tiripynoror, palimpsestum. But if the ink was old, the 
parchment could not be perfectly cleaned even by scrap- 
ing, and we are indebted to this fact for many very 
valuable mss. The monks of the middle ages were much 
in the habit of washing and scraping old parchments 
in order to cover them anew with lives of the saints 
and other ecclesiastical literature. In many such cases 
traces of the original writing have remained discernible, 
and have been, in modern times, so strengthened by proper 
chemical treatment that almost the whole of the, so to 
say, underlying book has been recovered. Thus, in the 
year 1816, Niebuhr discovered at Verona a ms. in which 
certain writings of St. Jerome had been superposed upon 
the long-lost Institutes of Gaius, one of the most famous 
and yaluable of Roman legal treatises. Sixty pages, 
moreover, or nearly a quarter, of this ms. were doubly 
palimpsest. Similarly our best ms. of Plautus was dis- 
covered at Milan underlying some extracts from the Old 
Testament: one of the best mss. of part of the first decade 
of Livy is a palimpsest covered with the Moralia of 
Gregory the Great, etc. On the other hand, some late 
Greek mss. of classical authors have been written over 
Biblical texts. For instance, there is at Florence a ms. 
of Sophocles, written in 1298, over an uncial ms. of the 
Septuagint. 

Some late mss., chiefly Greek, are written on paper, 
a Chinese invention, brought to Europe by the Arabs of 
Spain. 

13. Publication'—The distribution of books in 
Greece is a subject of which we know very little. It 


1 Cotton paper was called bombycina ; linen paper, charta. 


ss 
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is plain, from Aristophanes (Frogs 1114, BiBAtov 7 exov 
éxaoTos pavOdves Ta, de€ia.) and other passages, that books 
were common before 8.0. 400. It is equally plain from 
Xenophon (Memorabilia iv. 2, 1) that some persons col- 
lected books at great expense, and (Anab. vii. 5, 14) that 
books were exported. It'is almost certain (and this is 
also a reasonable explanation of Plato, Apologia 26 
D, B) that books were sold at an épyjorpa near the mar- 
ket of Athens. But we do not know how books got into 
circulation in the first instance: whether, for instance, 
the author sold them to a publisher or not, or how the 
bookseller multiplied his copies. It would seem that, in 
most cases, the author merely allowed his friends to 
take copies, and that books only accidentally got into 
the hands of booksellers. 

But in Rome, at least from Cicero’s time, there was an 
organized trade in books. The author sold his book to 
a publisher, who paid either a royalty on each copy sold 
(as apparently in Cicero’s case), or a lump sum for the 
entire edition (as apparently in Martial’s case), Such 
publishers were Atticus in Cicero’s time, the Sosii in 
Horace’s, Tryphon in Quintilian’s and Martial’s. An 
edition of a favourite author would sometimes amount 
to 1,000 copies. It is therefore highly probable that the 
author’s copy was dictated to a great number of seribes 
at once. These scribes (librarit) were slaves, and would 
be, almost without exception, foreigners not quite 
thoroughly acquainted with the language which they 
were writing. Hence it is to be expected that, like the 
first printers of English, who were mostly Flemings, 
they would naturally make some mistakes, and that the 
monotony of writing from dictation would of itself pro- 
duce occasional lapses of drowsiness. It is at any rate 
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certain that booksellers’ copies were full of gross blunders. 
_ Thus Cicero (Zp. ad Q. Fratrem iii. 5, 6) says, de Latinis 
vero (libris) quo vertam me nescio: ita mendose et scribuntur 
ét veneunt, and we find similar complaints in Strabo, Mar- 
’ tial, Galen, and Gellius. Possibly somebody in the shop 
looked through the copies and corrected the more 
obyious errors, but it was certainly not unusual for 
Roman authors themselves to oblige their friends by 
revising and correcting copies of their works. 

Booksellers (bibliopolae) had shops in various parts of 
Rome (esp. Argiletum) and advertised the works on sale 
by a list hung at their doors or on the pillars of the 
portico under which the shop stood. The books them- 
selves, or at any rate some copies of them, were sold at a 
reasonable price, and were within the reach of quite poor 
people. Thus Martial’s First Book was sold for 5 denarii 
(about 4s. 3d. of our money), his Xenia for only 1 denarius; 
and the poor fellow, whom Juvenal (iii. 206, 207) 
describes as living in a garret, had a small collection of 
good books. Persons who were unable to buy books for 
themselves had access to public libraries, of which no 
less than twenty-nine were established in Rome between 
the dates of Augustus and Hadrian. 

14. Hditions.—The ancients had schools and. uni- 
versities in which the course of instruction was founded 
on those books which public opinion declared to be the 
best of their kind, or which were best adapted, for other 
reasons, to educational use. Horace himself (Hp. I. 
xx. 17) anticipates the time when his works would be 
used as a lesson-book, and it is evident from Juvenal (vii. 
226) that this fate actually befell both Horace and Vergil. 
The first decade of Livy also was a common school-book, 


In Greece, besides Homer, the dramatists especially were 
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studied in schools. At first seven plays of Aischylus 
and Sophocles and nine of Euripides (ef. infra, pp. 36, 37) 
were taken, but afterwards only three. Hence some 
books were continually reproduced from year to year, 
while others, which were more seldom called for, were not 
often copied and became more and more rare. The result 
is that some ancient authors are wholly lost; of others, 


part only has survived ; of others, a certain portion is re- 


presented in numerous mss., while the rest is rare. Of 
some, the text which has come down to us is known to 
have been revised byan ancient editor for theuse of pupils. 

15. Commentaries.—Changes in language and 
manners made old authors difficult reading for adults 
as well as schoolboys. Hence it ultimately became 
necessary to provide glossaries, notes, and paraphrases. 
This also was the work of grammarians (ypapparcxol, 
litterati). 

Homer, the chief and the universal Greek school-book, 
first called for such treatment, and it was in the critical 
study of Homer that the great Alexandrian grammarians, 


Zenodotus, Callimachus,~ Eratosthenes, Aristophanes of — 


Byzantium, and Aristarchus of Samothrace, between B.C. 
280 and 180, mapped out the fields and prescribed the 
tiethods and settled the technical terms of the educa- 
tional commentator. Other authors, in turn, as they 
became antiquated and ‘difficult, required elucidation, 
and in fact there are very few classical works, Greek or 
Latin, on which we do not possess. a considerable collec- 
tion of ancient notes. Such cxéAva, as they were called, 
were at first separately published by their authors, but 
only a few of them (¢.g., Simplicius on Aristotle, Asconius 
on Cicero’s speeches, Servius on Vergil, Porphyrio 
on Horace, Proclus on Euclid) have come down to us 
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with a name attached. As a rule, such ancient notes as 
we possess are written on the margin of the ms. text, 
and are compiled by an unknown “scholiast” from a 
great many predecessors, to whom he seldom refers by 


mame. ‘They are often much later than the ms. on 


which they are written, and in many different hands. 
One kind of scholia requires particular mention. <A 
foreign or odd word was called a yAGooa and the ex- 
planation of it was called yAdoonpa, whence our glossary 
and gloss. Glosses, when brief, as they usually were, 


were written over, or very close in the margin to, the 


words to which they referred. Hence they were some- 
times taken by a later copyist as parts of the text itself. 


TV. HISTORY OF CLASSICAL MANUSCRIPTS. 


16. Decline of Latin Learning.—Latin literature 
began to decline in merit, if not in abundance, immedi- 
ately after the age of Augustus, but the decay of litera- 
ture is not necessarily accompanied by a decay of learning. 
On the contrary, just as in Greece Homer was studied 
with most zeal at a time when epic poetry was practically 
extinct, so it might be expected that when original 
literature is least copious, most attention would be given 
to the masterpieces of a bygone age. Already, in the first 
century, Asconius had begun work on Cicero and Probus 
on the Augustan poets, and later, A.D.. 300-500, when 
Latin literature was at its lowest, grammarians and 
commentators, such as Donatus, Servius, and Priscian, are 
extremely plentiful. But learning, too, was doomed. 

In A.D. 364 the Romau Empire was divided into 
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halves, of which Valentinian took the Western and gaye 
to his brother Valens the Eastern. The fifth century 


had only just commenced when the countless hordes of — 


the North, who had for some time been threatening, 
descended on the Western Empire, and made hayoe of 
it. First the Vandals and Burgundians, checked in 
Italy, established themselves in Gaul. Then the Visi- 
goths, after sacking Rome, also passed into Gaul, and 
drove the Vandals into Spain. The latter crossing over 
into Africa, ravaged that province and returned to Italy 
“by the south. The Tartar Huns (under Attila, d. A.p. 
453) came and went, leaving desolation behind them. 
The Franks attacked Gaul; the Saxons Britain. The 
Ostrogoths disputed Italy with the Vandals, and the 
Eastern Emperor, Justinian (527-565) dispossessed them 
both; but he was no sooner dead than the Lombards 
appeared. ‘The Saracens were still to come in the south, 
the Danes in the north. It was not till A.D. 800 that 
order was for the most part restored in Western Europe 
by Charlemagne or Karl the Great, 


It happened fortunately that during this period of - 


turmoil the guidance of the Christian Church, the one 
powerful and permanent institution, was chiefly in the 
hands of the splendid order of St. Benedict. This saint 
(480-543), seeing that idleness was the besetting danger 
of monastic establishments, founded at Monte Cassino, 
near Naples, a model abbey, in which industry was the 
daily rule. Among other employments, reading and 
writing were approved as powerful agents in distracting 
_ the mind from unholy thoughts, and in Benedictine monas- 
teries the mechanical exercise of copying mss. became 
one of the regular occupations. The practice was not 
enjoined by Benedict himself and the credit of intro- 
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ducing it is generally assigned to Cassiodvrus, who, 
about A.D. 540, founded two monasteries in Calabria. 
Other monasteries, ¢.g. that of St. Columban at Bobbio, 
near Genoa, that of St. Gall at the town named after him 
in Switzerland, adopted the same custom, but the Bene- 
-dictine order was by far the most important. Thus in 
thousands of quiet abbeys all over Western Europe 
(including England and Ireland) there was a seriptoriwm 
or writing apartment, such as that still to be seen at 
Gloucester, where monks were practising calligraphy on 
the Latin classics long after they had ceased to be 
generally read. It was in these soriptoria that the 
various kinds of Latin cursive writing above mentioned 
(§ 11) were developed. 

17. The Revival of Latin Learning.—Charle- 
magne (742-814), who could read but not write, perceived 
the urgent necessity of schools, but had to go far afield 
to find teachers. England and Ireland were at that time 
the countries in which learning was best maintained, and 
Aleuin of York was invited by Charlemagne to become 
his minister of education. Under Alcuin’s supervision a 
school was established at Tours similar to that at York, 
and the later foundations of Lyons, Fulda, Corvey, Rheims, 
and some other cities might be said to flourish in the 
ninth century. ‘In these were taught the trimwm and 
quadrivium, a long-established division of sciences—the 
first comprehending grammar or what we now call 
philology, logic, and rhetoric; the second music, arith- 
metic, geometry, and astronomy. But in those ages 
scarcely anybody mastered the latter four, and to be 
perfect in the three first was exceedingly rare. All 
those studies however were referred to theology, and 
that in the narrowest manner; music, for example, being 
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reduced to church chanting, and astronomy to the caleu- 

lation of Easter. Alcuin was, in his old age, against 

reading the poets; and this discouragement of secular 

learning was very general, though some, as for instance 

Raban (Archbishop of Mainz, died “A.p. 856), permitted 

a slight tincture of it as subsidiary to religious instruc- 
tion” (Hallam, Middle Ages, ch. ix. pt. 2). 

In schools of this kind however, poor though the 
instruction was, an interest in learning and literature 
was slowly revived, which was fostered in succeeding 
centuries from various sources and in various directions. 
The history of five hundred years, from 800 to 1300, com- 
prising the growth of schools and universities, the return 
of Greek science through the Arabs of Spain, and the 
gradual growth of vernacular literatures in the West, is 
not to be summarized ina paragraph. It may however be 
said generally that during this period the interest of men 
was mainly concentrated either on useful learning, such 
as medicine, jurisprudence, astronomy, and mathematics, 
or else on the sharpening of their wits in logical disputa- 
tions, such as theology affords abundantly. It was not . 
till Dante (1265-1321), Petrarch (1304-1374), and Boe- 
eaccio (1313-1375) had established an Italian literature 
of the very first merit, that a general interest arose in 
literary style. These great writers were themselves 
especially urgent in pleading for a revival of the study 
of the ancient masters of style, and a positive fever was 
created for recovering the long-forgotten classics. Then 
it was that the stores of manuscripts accumulated in 
monastic libraries were eagerly brought to light. Vast 
treasures were found at Monte Cassino and Bobbio in 
Italy, at St. Gallen and Einsiedeln in Switzerland, at 
Fulda and Mainz in Germany, at Glastonbury in England, 


is 
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at Cluny in France, and in other far-distant monasteries, 
mostly Benedictine. The scholars of Italy, such as the 
famous Poggio Bracciolini (1380-1459) and his friend 
Niccolo Niccoli, were continually being sent abroad by 
the Popes, and employed their leisure in buying, begging, 
borrowing, or stealing all the classical mss. that they 
could lay their hands on, Almost the whole body of 
the extant Latin classics was thus discovered between 
1350 and 1450. Many very ancient mss. known at that 
time are now lost, but so many copies were made that 
hardly any entire work has disappeared except the 
Vidularia of Plautus. 

18. Revival of Greek.—The new interest in Latin 
literature brought with it also a new interest in Greek, 
but this was more difficult to establish. Since the parti- 
tion of the empire, the knowledge of Greek had been 
rapidly dying out in the West. A few scholars, such as 
Roger Bacon (1214-1292), seem to have known some- 
thing of the language; but Petrarch, who had a Homer 
and some books of Plato, could not read them, and 
Boccaccio complained that even the Greek characters 
were unknown to the learned men of his time. Never- 
theless, in the Eastern Empire, which still existed, classical 
Greek literature was still known and studied, and the 
Greek language then spoken was not nearly so far re- 
moved from ancient Greek as the Romance languages 
from Latin. Several Italians took the trouble to go to 
Constantinople for the purpose of learning Greek; but 
in 1396 Manuel Chrysoloras opened Greek classes, first 


‘in Florence, afterwards in Pavia, and other schools soon 


followed in Venice, Padua, Rome, and elsewhere. The 
collection of Greek mss. was thenceforth pursued with 
the same ardour as of Latin. John Aurispa, a Sicilian 
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(1370-1459), brought back from Constantinople on one 
journey no less than 238 Greek codices, among them 
the famous Medicean ms. of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Apollonius Rhodius. . Cardinal Bessarion (1403-1472), 
himself a Greek, collected still moré, which he ultimately 
presented to the library of St. Mark’s, Venice. When 
Constantinople was taken by the Turks (1453), numerous 
Greek scholars fied to Italy, bringing with them precious 
mss., some old, some recently copied, which commanded 
aready sale. It is impossible here to give details of the 
Renaissance or Revival of Learning, but a true and vivid pic- 
ture of the eager interest which the Italians of the fifteenth 
century took in the recovery of the ancient classics may 
be found in George Eliot's novel Romola. The supre- 
macy of the Pope, and the predominance of Italians in 
the government of the Church, of course gave very wide 
publicity to the intellectual movements of Italy, and the 
Renaissance rapidly spread all over the North of Europe. 
The fortunate invention of printing about 1450 added 
what was required to make the revival of classics com- 


plete, and the great publishing houses of Aldus Manutius. 


(son and grandson, 1449-1597) in Venice, of Giunta in 
Florence, and others in Switzerland, Germany, France, 
and Flanders soon placed in the hands of every student 
texts and commentaries and grammars and Latin trans- 
lations of Greek books, prepared by the most competent 
scholars in Europe. Oxford and Cambridge, as might 
be expected from their remoteness, were a good deal 
behind the continental Universities in the study of 
_ Greek, but it was introduced here about 1490, and soon 
took a deep hold on the affections of Englishmen. 

(0) The foregoing sketch of the mediaeval history of 


1M. Reinach, my French translator, adds Villemain’s Lascaris, 
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striking facts which constantly appear in the critical 
editions of to-day. (1) Most of our mss., especially of 

_ Greek authors, are in Italy. (2) The large majority of 
our mss. are of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
(3) Many extant mss. of an author are copies of an . 
older ms. which is also extant. (4) Many of our oldest | 
Latin mss. were written by monks who had a very . 
imperfect knowledge of Latin. (5) The printed editio | 
. 


| 

{ 

classical studies is designed only to explain a few very ; 
, 

| 


princeps of several authors is of great importance, because 
it was derived, or may have been derived, from mss. 
which have since been lost. 


19. The manuscripts discovered during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries in the manner just described, 
remained sometimes in the abbeys which had possessed 
them from time immemorial, but were more frequently . 
purchased or stolen, and formed part of private collec- | 
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tions, which were again dispersed by sale or bequeathed 
entire to various universities and public libraries. Some 
were lost (or cannot now be identified), and a few have 
been certainly destroyed. 

The chief collections of ancient mss. are now to be 
found in the following places. . 

(a) In Italy: (1) At Florence, in the Bibliotheca 
Laurentiana attached to the church of San Lorenzo. 
‘This library, opened in 1571, was composed mainly of 
the public library of San Marco, founded by Cosimo 
de’ Medici (1444), and the private library of the Medici 
family. It subsequently received an addition of over 


a) 
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600 Latin mss. from the library of Peter Leopold. 
Hence mss. of this library are variously known as Cod- 
ices Florentini, Laurentiani, Medicei, S. Marci, Leopoldina 
Laurentian. (2) At Rome, in the Bibliotheca Vaticana, 
founded by Pope Nicholas V. (1447-1455). This library 
has received numerous additions of mss., ¢g., in 1600 
by bequest from Fulvius Ursinus (Orsini), in 1623 by 
plunder of the Palatine Library in Heidelberg (3560 
mss.), in. 1657 by the incorporation of the library from 
Urbino. Hence mss. of this library are known as Vati- 
cani (sometimes Romani), with further titles as Ursiniani, 
Palatini, Urbinates, ete. (3) At Milan, in the Ambrosian 
library. Mss. of this library are known as Mediolanenses 
or Ambrosiani. (4) At Venice, in the library attached to 
St. Mark’s Church. Mss, are known as Codices Veneti 
or Marciani or Veneti Marciani. (5) At Naples, in the 
Bourbon library. Mss. are known as Codices Veapolitani 
or Borbonici. (6) At Turin, in the University library. 
Mss. are called “Taurinenses. (7) At Verona, in the 
Cathedral library. Mss. are called Veronenses. 

(b) In France almost all mss. are now Parisini in the 
National Library at Paris, which, after the great Revolu- 
tion, received the contents’ of the plundered provincial 
libraries, as Sangermanenses and Bliaudifontani (from 
Fontainebleau). There\are still a few in the ancient 
medical school of Montpellier (Montepessulani) and else- 
where. 

(c) In Switzerland there are Codices Bernenses (at 
Berne), Twricenses (at Ziirich), Sangallenses (at St. Gallen), 

' Basilienses (at Basle), Hinsidlenses (at Einsiedeln). 

(d) In England there are Codices Britannici or Lon- 
dinienses of the British Museum, which niay be further 
distinguished, ¢g., according to the person who he- 
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queathed them, as Harleiani, Townleiani. Also Codices 
 Oxonienses and Cantabrigienses which belong to the Uni- 
versities (Bodleiani at Oxford), or are in the libraries of 
- different colleges. 


(e) In Holland and Belgium there are Codices Leidenses 


at Leyden and Brusellenses at Brussels. 

(f) In Germany there are Codices Palatini at Heidel- 
berg (in the Palatinate or domain of the Count Palatine), 
Berolinenses at Berlin, Lipsienses at Leipsic, Monacenses at 
Munich, Guelferbytani at Wolfenbiittel, Argentoratenses 
at Strassburg, ete. 

Codices Haunienses are at Copenhagen; Vindobonenses 
at Vienna. Spain has some at Madrid and Toledo, and 
in the palace of the Escurial. Russia has some at Moscow 
and St. Petersburg (Petropolitant). Besides these there 
are some libraries which are noted for only one ms., like 
that of Ravenna, which has the best codex of Aristo- 
phanes. 


VI. APPARATUS CRITICI. 


20. The apparatus criticus of any author is properly 
the whole collection of known mss. of that author, 
whereyer extant. The text of an author is prepared by 
a comparison (‘ collation ”) of several mss.,1and whenever 
a difficulty arises a critical editor supports his own 
opinion by a discussion of the various readings. For 


1There are numerous mss., even of the best authors, which 
have never been collated at all. These are generally of late 
date, and have been judged, on a cursory inspection, to he of no 
special value for critical purposes. . 
. Ce) 
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convenience, therefore, he states at the outset what the 
manuscripts are on which he has relied. The list which 
he gives is headed “apparatus criticus.” 

In such a list the mss. are generally identified by the 
name of the library in which they are found, and, if 
there are more than one in the same library, by cata- 
logue numbers! or further descriptive titles, sufficient 
for the identification of the mss.2_ For convenience of 
reference in the later pages of the book, the editor also 
usually labels each ms. with a letter of the alphabet. 
But it unfortunately very often happens that the appa- 
ratus criticus open to one editor is not the same as that 
open to another, or that two editors using the same mss. 
arrange them in a different order or distinguish them 
by different letters. Thus one editor may follow the 
letters of the alphabet in order, while another uses the 
initial letter of the name of the ms., as A for Ambrosi- 
anus, V for Venetus, P for Parisinus. In the latter 
case, it often becomes still more puzzling to follow a 
critical discussion, because mss. may have belonged to 
various libraries at different times, or to various private 
owners before they passed into a public library, and may 
have been called by various names. 

* The following summaries® are given only to indicate 


1As Parisinus 7900a, Bernensis 363, Lawrentianus, plutei 
(ae., desk) xxxii. 9, 
2Mss. which formerly belonged to private owners are often 
called after them, as Vossiensis, Salmasianus, T'huanaeus, ete. 
Similarly a ms. known to have been used by « particular editor 
_ is sometimes called after him, e.g., the ‘codices Bentleii” of 
Horace are the mss. in England which Bentley used. 


’ They are mostly taken from the prefaces to the chief editions, 
but these are often thirty years old or more, ~~ 
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the character of the apparatus criticus of the chief authors. 


and the results of collation. It should be remembered 
that there is often a substantial difference between critics 
as to the merit, and occasionally as to the date, of a ms. 

21. Greek Poets. 

(a) Homer. Mss. of Homer, containing the Iliad or 
Odyssey, or both, are extremely numerous, amounting 
to abéut 200. Most of these, also, are furnished with 
scholia of a more or less valuable kind, for no author 
was so carefully studied in antiquity as Homer. Two 
editions of Homer were prepared by the great scholar 
Aristarchus of Samothrace (say B.c. 180) who had 
command of all the resources of the Alexandrian library. 
It is said, however, that he worked upon a vulgate or 
textus receptus, which nearly all our mss. represent, and 
the criticisms of Aristarchus are to be gathered mainly 
from the scholia. The mss. are not so ancient as might 
be expected, but are of unusually good quality. (a) Of 
the Iliad, the best is Venetus A, a beautiful copy of the 
tenth century, strongly under the influence of Aris- 
tarchean criticism. The next best are two Lawrentiam 
ofthe eleventh, and a Townleianus (British Museum) of the 
thirteenth century, but most of the texts are so good that 
the attention of editors has been mainly confined to the 
scholia, which contain hints of ancient variations. (6) 
Of the Odyssey, the mss. are still good, but not so ancient 


'1The excellence of these mss. may be inferred from the fact 
that, though there are three papyrus fragments of the Iliad 
dating from the first century B.c. and a fragmentary Codex 
Ambrosianus (with pictures) of the sixth century, and a consider- 
able palimpsest (in British Museum, under a Syriac text) of the 
sixth or seventh century, these very early mss. do not differ 
materially from the later. Few mss. have been properly collated, 
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as those of the Iliad. The best seem to be a Venetus of 
the twelfth, a Yownleianus of the thirteenth, and an 
Ambrosianus of the fourteenth century. The rest are 
generally of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
‘There are some mss. of scholia only. 

(b) Aeschylus, Mss. of Aeschylus are rare, and are said 
by W. Dindorf to be all derived from the Lawrentianus 
(or Mediceus), which contains seven plays of Aeschylus, 
seven of Sophocles, and the Argonautica of Apollonius 
Rhodius.. It was written in the eleventh century, and 
isa good deal damaged, especially in the Agamemnon and 
Choephoroe, for which last play it is the sole authority. 
It contains very abundant scholia, written by another 
scribe and taken from ancient grammarians. Three 
plays, the Prometheus, Septem, and Persae, which were 
the most read in the later Byzantine schools, are more 
fully represented by mss. than the rest, but Hermann, 
who considered nearly thirty copies, attaches little value 
to them in comparison with the Laurentian. The portion 
of the Agamemnon (vv. 295-1026), which is lost from the 
Medicean, is supplied by two mss. Florentinus and Far- 
nesiamus copied from it (fourteenth cent.) before the loss, 

(¢) Sophocles. The same Lawrentianus which contains 
Aeschylus begins with the seven extant plays of 
Sophocles, also with very copious introductions and 
notes. Cobet maintains that all other extant mss. are 
derived from this, but at least this is far the best. Very 
few mss. contain all seven plays. Of such, besides the 
Laurentian, a Parisinus of the thirteenth century, and a 
Venetus of the fourteenth seem to’ be most often con- 


1The Guelferbytanus and Marcianus (Florence) of the fifteenth 
century, which also have the Choephoroe, are manifestly copied 
from the Laurentian ms, > 
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sulted. Mss. of the three plays, Aja, Electra, and 
Ocdipus Tyrannus, are much more common, but, except a 
Vaticanus ascribed to the twelfth century, they are all 
of the fourteenth or fifteenth centuries. 

(d) Euripides. Mss. of Euripides are extremely 
numerous, and there is hardly an old library in Europe 
which does not possess one. But they are all of com- 
paratively late date and inferior quality, and no ms. con- 
tains all the extant plays. The majority contain only 
Hecuba, Orestes, and Phoenissae, which were the stock school- 
books of the later Byzantine Empire. The earlier Byzan- 
tine selection, comprising the nine plays, Hecuba, Orestes, 
Phoenissae, Medea, Hippolytus, Alcestis, Andromache, 
Troudes, Rhesus is known in two editions, of which one 
is represented by a group of the oldest mss., Vatic- 
anus, Hauniensis, Parisinus, two Marciant Veneti, all of 
the twelfth or thirteenth century,! and the other, a 
bad edition by a grammarian of the thirteenth century, 
is represented by mss. of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. The remaining ten plays rest on the autho- 
rity of two mss. only, Palatinus in the Vatican and Floren- 
tinus 2 (plut. 32.2), both of the fourteenth century. These 
are derived from an archetype which contained all nine- 
teen plays, but three plays, Helena, Hercules Furens, and 
Electra, are found only in Flor. 2. A palimpsest at Paris 
contains a part of the Phaethon written in the fifth or sixth 
century, covered with a part of the first Epistle to Corin- 
thians. For the Antiope, cf. supra, p. 19. 

(e) Aristophanes. The chief authorities for the text 
of Aristophanes are,the Ravenna ms. of the eleventh 


2 Only Vaticanus and Hauniensis have the uine, but the latter 
has Hecuba, Orestes, and Phoenissae in so bad a text that it is not 
accepted as an authority for these plays. 
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century, which contains the eleven extant plays, and the 
Venetus Marcianus of nearly the same date, which contains 
all but <Acharnians, Thesmoph., Eccles., and Lysistrata. 
Both these mss. are said to be derived from the same 
Alexandrian archetype, the Venctus being much inferior 
to Ravennas in the Hquites, much superior in the Vespae, 
and equal or very little inferior in the rest which it 
contains. No other ms. but Ravennas has all the plays 
together, but no play rests on the authority of this ms. 
alone. The contents of the other mss. are diverse, but 
the majority of them contain only Plutus, Nubes, and 
- Ranae. 
(f) Theocritus. Mss. of Theocritus are very numerous, 
and there are especially large collections of them in the 
Laurentian library, the Vatican, and in Paris. They are 
generally in the same volume with some other poet, as 
Bion, Moschus, or Pindar. The oldest are not earlier 
than the thirteenth century. The ms. to which most 
attention seems to have been paid is in the Lau- 
rentian library, plutei 32 No. 37, of the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century, but Fritzsche prefers an Am- 
brosiamus K for the first seventeen Idylls, and another 
Ambrosianus C and a Parisinus M for the remainder. 
H. L, Ahrens, who promised to devote a volume to 
the mss., never did so. 
22, Greek Prose Writers. 
(a) Herodotus. Stein enumerates forty-six mss. con- 
taining the whole or a portion of Herodotus. Of these 
five are clearly pre-eminent by age and excellence, and 
_are the foundation of our text. These five belong to two 
families, of which the first is represented by Florentinus 
(or Mediceus) of the Laurentian library, a beautiful ms. 
of the tenth century, Romanus of the eleventh century, 
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and another Florentinus of the eleventh century. The 
other family is represented by a Parisinus, also beautifully 
written, of the thirteenth century and another Romanus 
of the fourteenth century (wanting Book V.). The first 
family is considered the better, because, though corrupt 
in places, it shows little trace of emendation, whereas 
the second is obviously much corrected and interpolated 
by early grammarians. The first book of the later 
Romanus has been very remarkably altered, apparently 
for the use of schools. 

(0) Thucydides. At least fifty mss. of Thucydides are’ 
known, and of these over forty, a very unusual number, 
have been collated, at least in part, by successive editors, 
who differ greatly in their estimates of the mss. The 
oldest is undoubtedly a Lawrentianus of the tenth century 
which is rated very high by Bekker, but not nearly so 
high by Poppo and Arnold. The Cassellanus (at Cassel) 
written in 1252, the Augustanmus (formerly at Augsburg, 
now at Munich) and the Cantabrigiensis are admitted to 
be among the very best, but the Palatinus at Heidelberg 
of the eleventh century, a Vaticanus, some at Paris and 
a lost Jtalus, collated by Bekker in Paris in 1812, are 
variously estimated. To most of the mss. no dates are 
assigned ; but probably none, except those dated above, 
are older than the fourteenth century at the earliest. 

(c) Xenophon. (a) Cyropaedia—Of this work thirty- 
nine mss. are mentioned by Sauppe. The best is said 
to be Parisinus 1635, written in 1447, but there are 
some older than this, notably Guelferbytanus, which is 
variously assigned to the eleventh or thirteenth century. 
The Altorfimus (now at Erlangen) represents another 
family. (6) Anabasis—Of this book thirty mss. are 
mentioned, but there is considerable dispute as to their 
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merits. The best is said to be a Parismus (No. 1640) written 
in 1320; but another Parisinus (No. 1641) written later 
than 1453, a Vatican ms. (No. 987), and one in Eton 
Collegé library are also highly esteemed. (c) Hellenica 
—Twenty-one mss. are known, of which the best are 
Parisinus 1738 of the fourteenth century and another 
Parisinus 1642 of the fifteenth century. The mss. of 
the other works of Xenophon are, like the above, mostly 
at Paris, mostly written on paper, and of late date. 

(d) Lysias. All the extant mss. of Lysias’ speeches 
are said to be founded on a Palatinus at Heidelberg of 
the twelfth century. 

(¢) Plato. By far the best ms. of about half of Plato 
is the beautiful Codex Clarkianus (brought from Patmos 
by Daniel Clark in 1801), now in the Bodleian library 
at Oxford. It was written in A.D. 896, and contains 
twenty-four dialogues (not including the Republic). The 
best ms. of the other half, including the Republic, is 
Parisinus A of the eleventh century. Compared with 
these, the rest are not worth mentioning. 


(f) Demosthenes. Mss. of Demosthenes are rare, but ~ 


several of them are as old as the eleventh century, and 
most of them contain a very large portion, if not the 
whole, of the extant works. They are divided by 
editors into three groups, of which the first is headed 
by a Paris codex (S or 2) of the tenth or eleventh 
century, distinguished by remarkable omissions in the 
text; the second is headed by a Marcianus Venetus (F) 
and another Pavisinus (y), both of the eleventh century ; 
the third by a Monacensis (A), also of the eleventh 
century, distinguished by curious simplifications-of hard 
passages. Editors are not entirely agreed on the char- 
acter of S or 2, some maintaining that it gives the 
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authentic text, others believing that it gives an edition 
__ by a clever scholar. 
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(g) Incian. No ms. contains the entire works of 


‘Inmeian. The best, B at Vienna, written about A.D. 912, ° 


contains only thirty of the shorter pieces. There are 
several in the Vatican, of which one, No. 90, of the 
eleventh century, contains the entire works, except 
mine of the less known compositions. The rest are 
much later; A (Gorlicensis) is of the fourteenth, C 
(Parisinus) of the thirteenth century. 

23. Latin Poets. 

(a) Plautus. One of the oldest extant Latin mss. is 
the Ambrosian (Milan) palimpsest (A) of Plautus. This 
was written in the fourth or fifth century, and consists 
of a number of odd sheets on which a monk of Bobbio 
wrote a portion of the Vulgate in the seventh or eighth 
eentury. (It does not contain the Aulularia, but has 
about half the Trinummus, and less of the Menaechmi.) 
Tt was not discovered till. 1815. Five more, Vetus 
(B, at Rome), Decurtatus (‘ abridged,’ C, in Heidelberg), 


Vaticanus (D), Ambrosianus (BE) and Britannicus (J, in — 


British Museum) are all of the eleventh or twelfth cen- 
tury, and are all derived from the same ‘edition’ of 
Plautus, prepared by some early grammarian. These 
contain from eight to twenty plays. Other mss. are of 
the fifteenth century, and are mostly copied from D. 

(0) Terence. The mss. of ‘Terence are extremely 
numerous, but the oldest by far is the Bembinus which 
originally belonged to the famous Cardinal Bembo 
(1470-1547), and is now in the Vatican. It was written 
in the fifth century, and is mutilated at the beginning 


_ (Andria 1-785 is lost). As in the case of Plautus, so a 


distinct edition of Terence, prepared by a grammarian 
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Calliopius, is represented by three mss., Ambrosianus, 
Vaticanus, and Basilicanus, all of the ninth century. 

(c) Catullus. Mss. which contain Catullus usually con- 
tain some other author also, as Tibullus or Persius or 
part of Ovid. They are all late. “All critics are now 
agreed,” says the late Dr. Munro (Crit. and Elucidations 
of Cat., Introd., pp. iii. iv.), “that except in the case of 
one poem, the sixty-second, the whole of our manuscript 
material is derived from one single codex, which re- 
appeared at Verona in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, and was afterwards lost to the world once 
more. The two main and independent representatives 
of this lost original are the Paris Codex Germanensis (G, 
from St. Germains), copied from that original in 1375, 
and the Oxford Codex (O), which appears to have been 
written about the same time.” The Verona ms. is said 
to have been written about 900. The sixty-second poem 
is in a Paris ms. (Thuanacus) containing a Latin anthology, 
also written about A.D, 900. 

(d) Lueretius. By far the most important mss. of 


Lucretius are two at Leyden, A and B, the former a. 


folio of the ninth, the latter a quarto of the tenth 
century. There are also two old fragments, probably of 
4 single ms., one at Copenhagen and one at Vienna. 
The Leyden mss. once belonged to the great scholar 
Isaac Vossius (1618-1688). There are many more 
mss. (Munro mentions eight at Florence, six in the 
Vatican, and seven in England), but these are all derived 
from one which Poggio obtained somewhere in Germany 
_ or Switzerland about 1414, and which is now lost. This 
lost ms. must have very closely resembled A, and 
Lachmann has proved, beyond question, that all our 
mss, are derived from one lost original, “ written in thin 
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capitals, like the Medicean of Vergil; the words were not 
separated, but in the middle of verses points were put » 
at the end of clauses” (Munro). It had twenty-six lines 
to the page, and “was clearly much torn and mutilated.” 
 (@) Fergil. Mss. of Vergil are very common indeed, 
and fully 150 have been collated. Among these, several 
ave as ancient as any vellum ms. now extant. The best 
copies are Vaticanus 3867 of the fourth or fifth century ; 
the Palatinus, also in the Vatican and of the same date, 
and the Medicean (or Laurentian) which bears, after the 
Eelogues, the subscriptio of Apronianus Asterius, who 
was consul A.D. 494. All these are written in capitals, 
not very carefully formed. There are also several 
important fragments of probably still higher antiquity. 
These are known as Schedae Vaticanae, a series of sheets 
with illustrations, Schedae Rescriptae (palimpsest) Sangal- 
lenses, and Schedae Rescriptae Veronenses. After these 
authorities, the best is Gudianus (at Wolfenbiittel) of the 
ninth gentury, a very good copy. An earlier text of 
Vergil is often suggested by the notes of ancient com- 
mentators, of whom the best known is Servius, who 
lived about A.D. 400. On him and his predecessors, see 
Nettleship’s additions to vol. i. of Conington’s Vergil. 
(f) Horace. Mss. of Horace are late, but extremely 
numerous in all countries. There are several in Eng- 
land, which Bentley used for his famous edition ; several. 
in Switzerland, used by Orelli, and many morein France 
and Germany, used by Keller and Holder. Probably 
none of these is older than the ninth century, though 
there are several of that date and of the next century. 
The oldest is undoubtedly Bernensis (B) written in 
Treland, but it is incomplete. This and some other mss. 
are very largely founded on an edition of Horace, pre- 
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pared by Vettius Agorius Mavortius, who was consul in 
Rome, A.D. 527. Another famous ms., distinguished by 
remarkable readings, was a Blandinius (V, vetustissinvus) 
which was seen by Cruquius, and in part collated, at 
Blankenbergh, near Bruges, but was destroyed, with 
others, in 1566. This copy is now represented best by 
Gothanus (G), written so late as 1456. (See further 
Palmer’s ed. of Horace’s Satires, and Classical Review LV., 
pp. 196, 337.) 

(g) Ovid. The Fasti of Ovid are extant in many mss., 
of which the oldest, A (Petavianus, so called after A. 
Petavius who owned it about A.D. 1600) is said to be 
of the cighth century. It is believed to be now in the 
Vatican. The codex B, of the ninth century, is called 
Arundelianus, and ought to be in the British Museum. 
C, of the ninth or tenth century, is called Vossianus, and 
was in 1697 at Windsor. Merkel however (ed. 1841) 
declares that he cannot trace these mss., and knows 
them only through the collations of N. Heinsius (1620- 
1681). D and Eat Munich, and G at Gottingen, are of 
the twelfth century. Of the Heroides, the best and only 
valuable ms. is Puteancus, now at Paris, of the ninth or 
tenth century. It is said to be one of the very best 
classical mss. now in existence. For the Tvistia and 
Metamorphoses, like the Fasti, the foundation of modern 
criticism is, as with the Masti and Lucan’s Pharsalia, the 
enormous collection of variants made by N. Heinsius 
from mss. in different parts of Europe. The oldest of 
these is the same Arundelianus which contains the Fusti. 
The best ms. now known is said to be a Marcianus at 

‘ Florence, of the end of the eleventh century. 

(h) Juvenal. The best ms. of Juvenal is called Pithoe- 

anus, from P, Pithou, a French lawyer, who owned it 
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in the sixteenth century. It is now at Montpellier, and 
is of the ninth century. Jahn enumerates several more 
of inferior authority, a Sangallensis and Parisiensis of the 
ninth century, an Hinsiedlensis, and another Parisiensis 


of the tenth. A fragment was lately found at Aarau. 


24. Latin Prose Writers. 

(a) Cicero. The works of Cicero are so numerous, and 
are scattered over all Europe in so many mss., that it is 
impossible to give a succinct account of any of them, ex- 
cept those of the Letters. These were discovered by 
Petrarch about 1345. The sole authority for the letters 
ad Familiares is in the Medicean library, and is of the 
eleventh century. The ms. which Petrarch discovered 
of the letters to Atticus is lost, but Petrarch’s copy is 
extant, also in the Medicean library, and this is now 
the main authority. Other mss. however at one time 
existed, and were collated by Lambinus and Cratander. 
For the other writings of Cicero it will be sufficient to 
indicate the general character of the authorities. The 
Laurentian library contains 188 mss. of Ciceronian 
works, which are dated as follows :—Tenth century, 1 ; 
eleventh, 3; twelfth, 13; thirteenth, 9; fourteenth, 
29; fifteenth, 132; sixteenth, 1. The National Library 
at Paris possesses in its “ancien fonds latin” (¢.c. mss. 
collected before the revolution of 1789) the following 
mss. :—Ninth century, 6; tenth or eleventh, 8; twelfth, 
12; thirteenth, 26; fourteenth, 35; fifteenth, 138 ; 
sixteenth, 6. ‘ 

(6) Caesar. ‘The connexion of the mss. of the Bellum 


Gail. is proclaimed by several curious lacunae (esp. viii. 


§2-54) which occur in all of the group a, but not in those 
of group 8. The group a is represented chiefly by A, an 
Amsterdam ms. of the ninth or tenth century, B, C, two 
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Paris mss., and R, a Vatican ms., all of the tenth century. 


The group f is. represented by T, another Paris ms., ~ 


and V, another Vatican, both of the twelfth century. 
The Bellum Civile does not stand by itself in any ms., but 
is joined with the Bell. Gall. in some mss. of class f. 

(c) Sallust. Mss. of Sallust are numerous, and are 
mostly at Paris. In point of antiquity three Parisint, 
P, P, of the tenth, and P? of the eleventh century, 
come first. These and several later mss. are distin- 
guished by a long lacuna extending from Jug. cili. 2 to 
exii. 3. This lacuna, arising from the loss of some 
leaves of the archetype, is filled up in mss. of the second 
group, written later, when the missing pages .of the 
archetype were recovered (according to Dietsch), There 
are several mss. of this group at Munich (m, m1, m?) and 
at Paris (p, p}, etc.). Both the foregoing groups are 
defective in Jug. xliv. 5, where the words neque mumie- 
bantur ea are supplied by much later mss., as a Leidensis 
and Guelferbytanus, both of the fifteenth century. Two 


mss. of the tenth century, one in the Vatican and one at 


Berne, contain collections of the speeches and letters 
from Sallust, edited by some grammarian. 
» (d) Livy. The first decade of Livy comes to us, in the 
rain, from editions prepared by two Nicomachi, who were 
both magistrates at Rome A.D. 431, and Victorianus, 
who is rather earlier. Several ancient mss., once known 
to scholars, have disappeared. The most famous now are 
a Mediceus and a Parisinus, both of the eleventh century, 
but there are several more. Fragments of Books II.-VI. 
‘are also preserved in an ancient palimpsest at Verona. 
The second decade is lost. The third decade (with a few 
omissions) is best preserved in a very good Paris ms. 
(called Puteaneus, from its former owner) of the eighth 
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century, and a Medicean of the eleventh cent. The fourth 
decade has been edited from a Mainz (Moguntinus) ms. now 
lost, and one at Bamberg (eleventh cent.). The fifth decade 
is in part preserved in a Vienna ms. of the sixth cent. 
(e) Tacitus has been more hardly treated by time than 
any other of the great classical writers. or the first six 
books of the Annals there is only one authority, the Codea 
Mediceus or Lawrentianus, discovered in Westphalia early 
in the sixteenth century, and presented to Leo X. (John 
de’ Medici), at whose death it was added to the Medicean 
library, It was written in the ninth century. Annals 


vii.-x. and Histories v..xiv. are lost. The extant remainders 
of these works depend again on only one authority, Medi- 
ceus IL., apparently of the eleventh century at the earliest. 
The Germania and De Oratoribus are best preserved in 
two mss., Leidensis (or Perizonianus) A, and Vatic. B, 
both copies of a lost ms. which came into Italy in 1460. 
The Agricola is preserved in two copies (I‘ and A, both 
in the Vatican) of another lost ms., which came into 
Italy about 1490. Ritter believes that both these lost 
mss. were portions of the same codex as Mediceus I. 


Vil. TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 


25. For practical purposes, then, it may be considered 
that a codex is a parchment (usually called vellum) book, 
with writing on both sides of the leaves, and with mar- 
gins, which usually contain notes, written sometimes by 
various hands, usually later than the text itself. Some 
codices are dated from the fifth to the tenth centuries, a 
good many from the tenth to the thirteenth, but most 
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from the thirteenth to the fifteenth. Of these the oldest 
are written in capitals or uncials, without stops or divi- 
sions, but with some contractions; the latest in minuscules 
with stops ; but there are many styles of writing, varying 
according to the date and place at‘which the codex was 
written. The evidence however goes to show that 
originally all books were written in capitals, and it may 
be assumed that all our codices, however written, were 
derived ultimately from “archetypes” written in capitals. 
We know of course that all our extant mss. of classical 
authors are later by many hundred years than the authors 
themselves, but we do not know in any case how many 
reproductions may have taken place between the author’s 
copy and ours. We are certain, however, that even in 
the lifetime of an author very faulty copies of his book 
were often put into circulation, and that errors in pro- 
cess of time were so multiplied that ancient grammarians 
themselves revised and edited many texts. 

Now there is no extant ms. which does not contain 
many obvious blunders—lines which will not scan, words 
or sentences that have no meaning. These, of course, 
may often be corrected by reference to another ms., but 
it happens also not seldom that no ms. has the passage 
rightly, and again that though the mss. give good 
scanning or good sense, yet they do not give the same 
words. In all such cases, where the mss. contradict 
one another or support one another in an obvious error, 
the function of the critical editor comes in. It is his 
business to restore the text, as nearly as possible, to that 
of the author, either by determining for one ms, against 

‘another or by emending both. In so doing, he proceeds 
or ought to proceed by certain definite rules, which are 
now to be brietly described. But it should bé remembered 
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that, owing to the late date and obscure origin of our 
mss., there are still hundreds of passages in which editors 
must despair of finding the original text with certainty. 
Here they offer conjectures which are more or less 
plausible according as they follow or deviate from 
the rules of legitimate emendation founded on known 
facts. 

26. Unavoidable Errors arise from mutilations of 
the archetype. A scribe, with the best intentions in the 
world, could only copy what he had before him, and if 
his archetype was damaged, his copy would be defective. 
‘The Wolfenbiittel (Guelferbytanus) ms. of Aeschylus, for 
instance, which was copied in the fifteenth century from 
the Laurentian, has the same lacunae as the latter. All ; 
the mss. of Cornelius Nepos have the same gap in the : | 
life of Lysander. Sometimes leaves, which had come | 
out of their binding, were replaced in a wrong order. 
Thus the Leyden ms. B of Lucretius has at the end 
four odd passages which originally belonged to leaves 
16, 29, 39, and 115 of the archetype. The Leyden ms. 
A was copied from the sante archetype before these 
leaves dropped out of their places. But damage may 
be only partial, as in Horace Zp. I. x., where Keller and 
Holder say that the initial portions of lines 1-18 
“evanuerunt in «” (Hinsidlensis), which ms. is also 
damaged in many other places. In such cases, no doubt, 
if the loss is small, the scribe is sorely tempted to supply 
it for the nonce. Possibly the remarkable variation in 
Hor. Saf. I. vi. 126, where all mss. but two have rabiosi 
tempora signi, while the two have campum lusumque 
trigonem, may be due to a small mutilation of one arche- 
type. Another frequent kind of mistake is also attribu- 
table to the archetype. A scribe who had omitted-a line 
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would add it at the foot of the page or in the margin, or 
would write it directly he perceived the omission, and 
thus his successors, copying from his ms., would get 
the lines arranged in a wrong order. A remarkable 
example of such confusion occurs in Horace Ep. I. xv. 
38-end, where ll. 43 and 44 (or one of them), omitted in 
some mss., are inserted after ]. 38 in several and after 39 
in others. t 
.27, Errors of Fraud.—lIt is said by experts that 
Greek mss., though they are on the whole a good deal 
later than the Latin, are nevertheless on the whole 
“better” than the latter, because they were written by 
men who knew Greek tolerably well, whereas the Latin 
were often written by monks who knew only the church 
services, and those not very intelligently. But it should 
be remembered that a ms. is said to be “better” than 
another if it contains fewer obvious mistakes, and though 
Greek mss. may be in this respect much better than 
Latin, still they are by many hundred years further 
removed from the original author's copy, and may there- 
fore have deviated further from what the author actually 
wrote. 
The avoidable errors in a ms. copy may be intentional 
‘or accidental. The former are due to mala fides or 
ignorance on the part of the scribe, who wishes either to 
pass off as authentic what he knows was not written by 
the author, or to make sense of what he does not under- 
stand. Thus in Iliad ii. the lines 553-555 and 558 were 
said, in ancient times, to have been interpolated or 
altered in order to give the Athenians a more prominent 
part in the Trojan war. But such alterations cannot 
have been frequent, and are not likely to have been 
perpetuated, It is believed that our mss. contain no 
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trace of fraud. It would have been easy to add in Versg. 
Eel. iv. a line or two distinctly indicating that the 
Messiah was contemplated by Vergil, but there is no 
such addition. Possibly an instance occurs in Horace 
Odes Lil. xviii. where several mss. read 


** Festus in pratis vacat otioso 
Cum bove pardus” (for pagus), 


in reminiscence of Isaiah xi. 6 (“the leopard shall lie 
down with the kid,” etc.). But this mistake is very 
likely only a scribe’s would-be “ correction.” 

Corrections of this nature are especially frequent in the 


New Testament, when there is a verbal discrepancy 


between two narratives, ¢.g.,in Matt. xix. 17 the reading 
qi pe epwrds wept Tod ayabod ; cts eariv 6 dya6ds is altered 
im some mss. to ri pe A€yats ayaldy ; ovdels dyabds «i pri) 
es, in conformity with Mark x. 18. Similarly in Verg. 
Eel. y. 37 some mss. have dominaniur avenae, imitating 
the linéin Georg. i. 154. But, in classical mss., corrections 
are chiefly confined to grammar, ¢.g., in Horace Odes I. 
viii. 2 the old commentators wrote properas for properes : 
in L. iy. 12 some mss. have agnam for agna : in L. xiii. 6 
two have manet for manent. These are gratuitous; but 
more often a scribe, having misread a word, adapts 
the grammar of the rest of the sentence to his own 
mistake. 

28. Accidental Errors! however are by far the 
most numerous. These may be ascribed to carelessness 
of ear in listening to dictation, or of eye in reading an 
archetype. Most of them fall under one or more of the 
following heads. 

1T have generally confined my examples to cases where the 
error of one ms. is corrected in another. 
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(a) Errors due to dictation imperfectly heard are said 
by Madvig, a great authority, not to occur at all in 
classical mss. But this statement seems far too strong, 
and is belied by some of Madvig’s own best emendations. 
The very frequent alterations of spelling—e.g., in Greek, 
the interchange of 7, «, and 1, a1 and ¢, oc and v, w and o, 
Band v in diphthongs; in Latin the interchange of ae, 
oe and ¢, 6 and », ci and #—must have been due to a 
scribe’s habit of listening to himself or to somebody else, 
rather than copying what was before him. Errors of 
this kind are, so far as we know, seldom serious, ¢.g., 
in I. Thess. i. 3, ddevaAtrrws in the Vatican ms. P is 
easily corrected to ddiadetrTws; and in Acts xxvii. 30, 
efdcat 7 wAofov gives nearly as good sense as éxo@oau. 
The large majority of our mss. date from a time when 
dictation was no longer usual, but they are derived from 
archetypes which were almost certainly written from 
dictation, and in which mistakes of this class must have 
been pretty frequent. 

(b) Letters confused. Obviously, i in Greek capitals, A A 
and A, M and AA, C (2) © and O, II and TI are very 
similar and liable to be confused. So are C and G, E 

“and F in Latin capitals. In Latin minuscules, m, iu, ni, 
in, ut, lu, or tec, lec, tec, were very easily confused. Con- 
tractions also were a frequent source of mistakes, for 
many of them are very similar in form or are very dimly 
indicated. Blunders of this class are very numerous 
indeed. Athenaeus himself (500 C) says that Dercylidas, 
by reason of his cleverness, was called =KY@O> (cup), a 
mistake for SISY@OL. In Horace’s Odes I. iv. 8, some 
mss. have VISIT officinas, others VRIT.A In Odes II. 


1J¢ is usual to print in capitals variants or emendations which 
presuppose capitals in the mss, 
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vi. 19, many mss. have nimiwm for minimum ; in Ep. II. 
i. 198, they vary between nimioand mimo. In Propertius 


_Y. vi. 45, they have nwmen, lumen, or nimium. 


(c) Similar words confused. Not uncommonly whole 
words are changed for others which have a superficial 
resemblance to them, ¢.g., amévrwy and drdvtwv, pdvov 
and 6fov, dios and yvous, fulmina and flumina, wrguere 
and arguere, are similar pairs. This mistake is very 
easily made where both words give a fair sense, but one 
of the two is rather uncommon. An excellent instance 
is Lord Bacon’s, of “the priest that where he found it 
written of St. Paul Demissus est per sportam, mended his 
book, and made it Demissus est per portam, because sporta 
was an hard word and out of his reading.”! In Horace’s 
Odes I, xxvii. 13, the mss. are divided between 
voluntas and voluptas ; in Odes I. xy. 21, between excidium 
and esitiwn; III. xxiv. 4, between mare Apulicum, 
publicom, Punicum, and Ponticum ; in Odes IV. i. 20, be- 
tween citrea and Cypria. Such cases may very well be 
due to dictation, but the complicated blunder of two mss. 
which in Cicero’s de Fin. ii. 115 have amoribus for a 
majoribus, is due to hasty reading and belongs in part to 
the next class. 

(d) Wrong dirnsion of words was especially apt to occur 
in reading capital or uncial mss., where the words are 
crowded together without stops. The ancients them- 
selves were familiar with this mistake, and there is an 
old Greek joke about.a man who had two sons, Leon and 


‘Pantaleon, and who, made his will in the ambiguous 


form, éxérw 7a gud IIANTAAEQN (or révra Aéwy), A 


remarkably pretty instance was discovered by Madvig. 


1 Advancement of Learning, ii. 19, noted by Dr. H. Jackson for 
Mr. Palmer, Jour. Philology, xvi. p. 40. 
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In Seneca Epp. Ixxxix. 4, he found the words: ‘philo- 
sophia unde dicta sit, apparet; ipso enim nomine 
fatetur. Quidam et sapientiam ita quidam finierunt, 
ut dicerent,’ etc. Madvig sets the passage straight by 
reading, ‘ipso enim nomine fatetur quid amet, Sapi- 
entiam ita quidam,’ ete. But more often a case of 
this kind is complicated by the alteration or omission 
of a letter or syllable, as in Thue. viii. 46, where 
the mss. have etrehéorepa ta Seva for rad civar, or 
Propertius V. vii. 61, where the mss. read ‘ qua numerosa 
fides, qua querar ut unda Cybebes’ for ‘quaque aera 
rutunda (rotunda) Cybebes,’ or Tacitus Ann. xiv. 22, 
where the Medicean ms. has qui e turbis for quieti urbis. 

(c) Transposition of letters or words is frequent, ¢.g., in 
Acts xiii. 23 for CPAIN (curffpa Inrotv) two mss. have 
CPIAN (cwrnpiay); in Verg. Georg. iv. 71, one has 
aries for aeris. This seems occasionally to be deliberate. 
All the mss. give the first words of Livy’s History as 
“‘facturusne sim operae pretium,” whereas Quintilian 
expressly quotes them in the order “ facturusne operae 
pretium sim” as part of a hexameter. Similarly, in Cie. - 
de Fin, iv. 4, most mss, have retentam esse videmus, but some 
esse retentam videmus, avoiding the concluding dactyl and 
spondee. Sometimes transposition is extremely stupid, 
as in Verg. Georg. ii. 356, where the very best ms. ends a 
line submoveret ipsa for sub vomere et ipsa, or in Hor, C. I. 
xxxvi. 17, where one ms, has trespw for putres. 

(f) Letters or syllables omitted or added are a common 
source of error, as may be inferred from examples 
, already cited. In verse, of course, such mistakes are less 
easily made, because they would usually interfere with 
scansion, but they sometimes occur, as in. Horace’s Sat. 
II. iv. 11, where for celabitur a few mss. have celebrabitur. 
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This particular example has some connexion with the 
two next classes. 

(9) Haplography, or Lipography, writing once a letter or 

syllable which should be written twice, is a special and 

very common case of omission, In I. Thess. ii. 7, the 
Textus Receptus has éyevjOnuev Arvoe for ey. vyrvoe of 
the oldest mss. Examples are also cited of decus for 
dedecus, dict for didicit, Publius for Publilius, ete. 

(h) Dittography, or writing twice what should be written 
only once, is equally common. .A scholiast on Horace’s 
Odes I. xxvii. 19 writes laboraborabas. The codex 
Puteaneus of Livy XXVII. xi. 11 has dedissent et jus 
liberum eosdem dedissent et jus liberum eosdem dedissent et 
jus liberum eosdem dedisse, a remarkable instance of sleepi- 
ness. A curious case of anticipation occurs in Demos- 
thenes, als. Leg. 20, where the best ms. (S) has 
*Apirropdv Kat 6 ’Apirrddqpos for Kryoipdy Kat 6 ’Ap- 
tot dSqpos. 

(i) Skipping occurs where a scribe, on looking at his 
archetype, loses his place. ‘This is generally due to 
homocoteleuton or the occurrence of very similar words 
near to one another. Yor instance, in I. John ii. 23, 
Tas 6 apvotpevos Toy vidv ob6e Toy TaTéEpa. EXEL" 6 6pooydv 
Tov vidv Kal tov warépa éxet, the latter half of the verse 
is omitted in the Textus Receptus. But there is often 
less excuse for skipping, ¢g. in the ms. of Cicero de 
Rep. 33, 58, the words contra consularem constituti were 
written by the first scribe for “contra consulare imperium 
tribuni pleb. sic illi contra vim regiam constituti,” but the 
‘omitted words were added by a reviser. Similarly, in 
the mss. of Horace’s Odes, lines are frequently dropped, 
though their absence spoils the stanza, eg., in Odes I. 
xii., several mss. omit line 26, and two of them read 
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“puerosque Ledae JVobiles,” adapting the grammar to 
suit the omission. 

(k) Interpolations, especially of glosses on old words or 
explanatory remarks, are common. ‘This error was 
recognised even in antiquity. For instance, the line 
Iliad viii. 528, ods Kfipes hopéovor x.7.A,. was rejected by 
Zenodotus as a gloss on the preceding word xypecor- 
gopyrovs. A very remarkable instance occurs in a ms. 
of IT. Corinthians viii. 4, 5, where the scribe has written 
continuously, SéEarGar ippds ev roAXols TOV avTvypadwv 
otrws eipytat Kal od Kaas jATicapev. The words év 
moAXols...cipnta = ‘it is so said in many copies,’ are of 
course a marginal note. But glosses very often actually 
oust the word which they are intended to explain, as in 
Aesch. P. V. 958, where for the correct tpirov 8& tov viv 
kowpavovvr éréyouar many mss. have the gloss tupav- 
vodv7’, which will not scan (cf. Agam. 549). 

(l) Proper names and foreign words naturally caused 
very great confusion. In Horace Odes I. xviii. 2, the 
name Catili appears as Cathili, Cathilli, Catthilli, Catilli, 


Chatilli ; in Odes I. xxvi. 5, one ms. has Mitridatem for . 


Tiridatem ; in Odes III. xvi. 41, Alyatiet appears variously 
as Halyathii, Aliathi, aliait thicit, Halialyti, ete. In Cicero, 
Epp..ad Att. 1.1, jdlov dvaOnpa is written as eliu onaohma. 
In De Fin. v. 87, d0apBiav is copied achamiam in one 
ins. and is left out altogether in two more. Greek 


 seribes appear to have approached foreign words with 


more care. The speech of the Persian ambassador in 
Aristophanes Ach. 100, caprapav eLapEav amurcova carpe 
is said, with slight alteration, to be good Sanskrit, 
yuh mar cared na picuna satra, Dre ‘mittit me 
Xerxes, o scelerate, nequaquam’ (Mr. Margoliouth’s 


note in Class. Review, I. p. 204, July, 1887.) The 
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Phoenician passage in the Poenulus of Plautus (Act v.) is 
too corrupt to be intelligible. 

29. Preparation of a Text.—A critic, who 
designs to edit the text of an ancient author, comes, or 

should come, to his text with some practice in reading 

mss., and consequently with some knowledge of ancient i 
styles of writing, the approximate date of cach, the con- 
tractions peculiar to each, the letters similarly formed 
in each, and the class of errors to which each would z 
most readily give rise. His next duty is to look through 
the mss. at his disposal and classify them, and judge to 
which, in case of variance, he had best give the pre- 
ference. i 

The oldest ms. is prima facic likely to be the best, but 
is not necessarily so, for a later one may be a good copy : 
of a ms. older than any now extant. In such an inquiry, ‘ 
the neatness with which a ms. is written is not without 
weight, but very great importance is attached to spelling. 
We know pretty well, from stone inscriptions, the spell- 
ing of Greek and Latin at various dates, and if a ms. F 
retains to a great extent the spelling current in the : 
author’s day, it is evident that it belongs to a series 
of careful copies. For instance, the Laurentian ms. of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles has @vjoxw, offw, dv, and. 
other correct forms which occur in the Attic inscriptions 
of the fifth century B.c. The Leyden mss. of Lucretius 
are conspicuously well spelt, and are therefore rightly 
valued. But old and well-spelt mss. may be mutilated, 
and a seribe who is intent on his spelling may be too 
little intent on the sense of what he is writing. Such 
mss., though they are usually first-rate clues to a right 
text, are not necessarily the best foundation of it. Al 
the mss. must be taken into account. z= 
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Let us suppose an editor to have six mss. before 
him, viz. :— 

A, of the ninth century, with scholia. 
B, of the twelfth century. ., 

C, of the tenth century. 

D, of the tenth century. 

E, of the eleventh century. 

F, of the thirteenth century. 

On looking through A, he notices some passages which 
give no sense, and also some torn leaves. 

On looking through B, he notices that exactly the 
passages torn off in A are missing in B. He will con- 
clude that B was copied from A, and will take no 
further notice of B. 

In C, he notices that, though it is not so well spelt 
as A, it has the missing passages. Also C, along with 
some errors of its own, has some conspicuous errors in 
the same passages as A. On more closely examining 
the special errors.of C, he finds that they are easily 
suggested by some peculiarities in the writing of A, 
and on examining the passages where A and © are 
both wrong, he comes to the conclusion that the scribe 
of C has been trying to correct the errors’of A. He 
will infer that © was copied from A before the latter 
was torn, and he will not refer to © again, except for 
the passages absent in A. | 

In D, the editor finds that it is sometimes right where 
A is wrong, sometimes wrong where A is right, some- 
times both A and D have the same mistake, sometimes 
‘A and D are differently wrong in the same passage. 
On examining such errors, he conceives that they might 
all arise from a style of writing current in the seventh 
century, and he infers that A (supplemented by ©) and 
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D are descended from an archetype of the seventh cen- 
tury, and represent a text of that date. 

E, though full of blunders, happens to have the right 
reading where both A and D are wrong, 

F, though a late and bad copy, has some entirely 
different readings, often great improvements, where A 
and D are agreed, and give a good, though inferior, 
sense. Some of these readings of F are obviously re- 
ferred to in a few scholia of A written in the tenth 
century. Then F represents a distinct edition of the 
text, which is at least as old as the tenth century. It 
may be possible on a further comparison of A, D, and F 
to go farther back still, but this statement is sufficient 
to show the preliminary proceedings by which, so to 
say, the genealogy of extant mss. is determined. 

30. Conjecture.—But when the utmost scrutiny has 
been applied to mss., there still remain passages which 
we see to be aaa because they give no sense or do 
not scdn or do not agree with what we know of the 
usage, in grammar, or style, of the author. For instance, 
in Horace’s Satires IL. vi. 29, all the mss. worth consider- 
ing give Quid tibi vis msane et quas res agis improbus wrget ? 
one syllable too many. In all such cases, the editor 
must either leave a text which he knows to be wrong 
or must emend it by conjecture. 

But in conjecture he must be guided by a knowledge 
of mss. in general, and also by a particular study of the 
mss. before him. He may not, for instance, assume that 
mistakes common in uncial mss. are also common in 
cursive and vice versa: It is true that M and AA are 
frequently confused, but not » and AX; conversely, ¢ 
and p may be confused, but not > or C and P. Also the 
same mistake is apt to occur several times in the same 
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ms., and the judicious editor will notice this fact, and - 


endeavour to frame his emendations in accordance with 
the character of his ms. (See a good example opposite 
from Luer, ii. 42.) An emendation is more or less 
plausible according as it restores sense or metre or both 
in conformity to the style of the author, and also suggests 
some possible origin for the error of the mss. 


31. Examples of Conjecture.—The known errors - 


of mss. constitute the rules of conjecture, and a few exam- 
ples are here given of conjectural emendations founded 
on each of the classes of error above enumerated 
(§ 28) — 

(a) Dictation.—In Plutarch’s Pelopidas i. 23, the mss. 
state that the Spartans, when the ranks were broken in 
battle, rallied round their nearest captains do. woré Kat 
cwloryrw 6 Kivduves karadapBdvor, Here Madvig sug- 
gested 6m, 7. Kk. ody oforiciv 6 x. x. In Aesch. Agam. 
1640, Mr. Margoliouth suggests rapvets for Bapetaus. 

(b) Letters confused.—In Eur. Jon. 2, 3, the mss. have 
OcBv pds. Mr. Shilleto suggested AAIA® (adios) for 
MIA. In Horace Odes II. ii. 2, Mr. Housman suggests 
minimusque for inimice. In Velleius Patere. II. xxix. 2, 
it. is said of Pompey that he was “ potentiae, quae 
honoris causa ad eum deferretur, non w ab eo occu- 
paretur, cupidissimus.” Madvig suggested VI for VT. 
In Herod. vi. 75, where the mss. have 7é pu adbis 
(edd. adris) roujoe, Cobet proposed AYOEIS for AYOIS 
(and again in iv. 105). 

(ce) Words confused.irtIn Eur. Medea 1015, the mss. 
thave Odpoa* kparets row Kal od pds Téxvwv ert. Porson 
conjectured «dre: (‘thou shalt be restored’) for xpareis. 
In Soph. Zl. 564 Mr. Housman suggests.ca dota for 
7a woAAd. In Hor. Ep. I. vii. 29, Bentley suggested 
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nitedula for volpecula, on the just ground that a fox 
would hardly care to feed in a corn bin. 

(@) Words wrongly divided—In Aesch: Sept. c. Theb. 
614 (601), for Atos Gé\ovros Mr. Verrall reads Atos 
@ éddvros. In Luer. ii. 42 the mss. make the poet speak 
of legions magnis subsidiis Epicuri constabilitas. Mr. 


Munro reads e¢ ecum (ect, equorum) vw, and shows that 


T and P are frequently confused in these mss., ¢.9., tariter 
for pariter in the very next line. In Sall. Jug. 53, 5, 
Dr. Postgate suggests lact quierant for laetique erant. In 
Plato Hrastae 134 A, opnv rd Acydpevov 8) TodTo Kal 
viv yvGva, Dr. Badham suggested «dv dv. 

(e) Letters or syllables transposed.In Seneca de Clem. 
i, 12, Haase’s edition reads sed mox (de Sulla) consequemur 
quomodo, etc. Madvig corrects this to cwm quaeremus. 
In Thue. Il. xx. 3, for tpioyéAvoe éaAtrar F. Polle 
suggests zoA?ra as more suitable to the size of Acharnae. 
In Propertius I. ii. 13, for persuadent picta Mr. Housman 


proposes su-per-ant de-picta, but written letters are not to 


be thus shuffled like type. 

(f) Haplography.—In Cic. Epp. ad Att. xii. 46, the 
ms. has exto enim animo nihil agreste. Mr. A. Palmer 
conjectures ex toto. In Herod II. 25, for dAcewis ris 
X@pas eotorns Kal dvénwy Wvxpdv of the mss. Madvig 
suggests dvev dvéywv w. In Soph. Frag. 319, which is 
preserved in Galen as drjfe réudiéw od réAas fdpov, Dr. 
Postgate proposes dpe réuqué iE ob ceharddpov. 

(g) Dittography causes a lind of error which is seldom 


removable by conjecture. Obviously if I write D, 


Junius Iunius as a Roman name, the second Junius 


may be omitted, but there is no clue left to what the- 


third name really ought to be. An example occurs in 
Hor. Odes III. iv. 9, 10— 


‘ 
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Me fabulosae Vulture in Apulo 

Nutricis extra limen Apuliae, ete. 
Here either Apulo or Apuliae is wrong, for to leave 
both is revolting to sense and metre. But which is 
wrong? Keller reads AVIO for APVLO: Bentley tried 
sedulae, Yonge villulae, Housman pergulae, for Apuliae. 
As a matter of fact, some of the best mss. have limina 
pulliae, which may be right, Pullia being the nurse’s name. 

(h) Skipping.—Emendations of defective passages are 

especially pretty. In Thuc. iv. 72 the mss. have od 
pevros ev ye TH Travtt epyw BeBaiws ovdéerepor TeAcvTATavTes 
dmexptOncav. What was it that neither side did effectu- 
ally before they at last separated? Dr. Badham con- 
jectured that the passage originally stood 

EPTOQIBEBAIQCOYAE 

TEPOILENOMENOIYIIEP 

TEPOITEAEYTHOANTEC «.7.2., 
and that the words yevoyévoe tréprepor. were omitted 
through the homoeoteleuton of oddérepor. In Herod i., 
c. 167, the mss. ‘have rév S& diapOapeacéwv vedy rods 
dvdpas of te Kapyndoviot kat ot Tuponvol élaxdv re adrdy 
mAeovs kal, x.7.4, Here Madvig suggests of te K. xal of 
T. Suevetuavto Kat ot Tupenvot x.7.d., the repetition of 
Tuponvot having caused the slip. The same critic has a 
very neat emendation of Seneca De Trang. Animae v. 5, 
Curius Dentatus qiebat ‘malle se esse mortuwm quam 
vivere. Read quam nequam vivere. 

(i) Glosses, or other explanations, if interpolated in a 
text, can often be simply excised, as in Livy XXI. xix. 
9, cum qui id fecerunt Saguntini, where Saguntini can be 
_remoyed. Similarly, in Aristophanes Aves, 1148 ff.— 
kat vi Ai’ at varrat ye weprefwopéevar 
erivOoddspovv’ avw 8€ Tov traywyen 
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ERS > , go t 2 
érétovr’ éxourar Kadromu [domep radia 
~ \ 2 “ es e / 
tov mnddv ev Tois oTSpactv] ai Xededoves. 
Dr. Rutherford says that the bracketed words are a 
series of explanatory notes, viz., domep radia on Kara 


_matv, an old mis-spelling of xdrorw, tov mpdov on 


trayoyea, and ev trois ordpacw on éxovoau, But if a 
gloss has actually ousted the word which it was meant 
to explain, conjecture is necessary, but can hardly be 
convincing except in verse, where the metre is spoilt by 
the gloss; as in Aesch. Agam. 549, where xovpdvwv must 
be restored for the gloss rypdvvwv. So probably in Hor. 
Odes I. xvi. 36, Iliacas is a gloss on Pergameas or some 
other such word beginning with a consonant. Interpola- 
tions of this kind are more often suspected than proved. 

(k) Proper Names.—In Thue. i. 61 d¢ixopévor és Béporay 
Kaxeifev eriotpevayres was corrected by Pluygers and 
Donaldson to kdxeifev ert Irpebav. A very pretty 
emendation introducing proper names is Mr. Robinson 
Ellis’s on Propertius IV. vii. 22. Here the mss. read qua 
notat Argivum poena minantis aquae. Mr. Ellis suggests 
qua notat Argynni poena Mimantis aquas, Argynnus 
haying been drowned near Mount Mimas. 

(1) More complicated cases.—It will have been noticed 
that some even of the very simple examples at present 
given involve a correction of more than one error, but 
the most brilliant emendations are those of longer 
passages, which have become corrupt by a series of 
blunders. For instance, in Seneca De Provid. 4 §4, where 
the best ms. has lacti fluentem meliori .casu sanguinem 
ostentant, the true reading (first suggested by Studemund) 
is laeti fluentem e lorica sua, ete. , implying wrong division, 
dittography, transposition, ad omission of a letter. 

In Soph. O. 7. 1098-1104 the chorus asks, ‘“‘ Who was 
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=y mother? Was it some nymph wedded with Pan? 
H o€ yé tus Ovydrmp Aogéov, for the upland pastures are 
dear to him,” etc. From the context it is clear that the 
Greek words ought to mean “ Was Loxias thy father ?” 
Prof. Jebb conjectured 7 oé y épuce rarip Aoglas; ex- 
plaining the corruption as follows:—The -ce at the end 
of épuce was dropt by reason of the previous cé, Then 
TE®@YIIATHP passed into TEOYPATHP; then tes (which 
is not in the Laurentian ms.) was added to complete the 
metre, and Aofgias was changed to Aogfov, (This read- 
ing involves alteration of the strophic line 1090, which 
is avoided by Arndt’s 1) wé y’ edvdreipd tis Aokiov. Prof. 
Jebb therefore adopts this conjecture in his 2nd edition.) 

In the same play, v. 1219, for dépopar yap bs wepiadra 
(or wepiada) iayéwv, Prof. Jebb reads dozep idAcuov xéwr, 
In Soph. 47. 1281 for ovd2 cvpPjvar, Madvig proposes 

08 ob po) Bijvas, most aptly comparing |. 1237. 

In Lucr. v. 311, 312 the mss. have denique non 
monimenta virum’ dilapsa videmus quaerere proporro 
sibicumque senescere credas? For the second line, Mr. 
Munro once proposed aeraque proporro  solidumque 
senescere ferrum, thinking that credas was imported from 
oredis, 1, 338, for the archetype certainly had twenty-six 
lines to the page, and thus 1. 338 might have been 
exactly opposite 1. 312. , Mr. Robinson Ellis, I think, has 
since proposed aeraque proporro silicwmque senescere vires. 

In Seneca Epp. xiv. 14, the author, after suggesting 
that a wise man may under some circumstances devote 
himself to politics, goes on sed’ postea widebimus an 
' sapientiora perdenda sit (sic mss.). Madvig suggests 
an sapienti opera r. p. (rei publicae) danda sit. 

In Horace Odes I. xxiii. 5, 6, mss.~all read veris 
inhorruit adventus foliis, a pretty expression in English 
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but hardly paralleled in Latin. Bentley, using earlier 
conjectures, edited vepris inhorruit ad ventum. 
32. Ancient Variants and Rival Conjectures. 


_—A word should be said also on the duty of an editor in 


regard to passages where different readings have equal 
authority. Here he must make up his mind to prefer 
one or the other, and his preference too is guided by his 
knowledge of the errors to which mss. are liable. Asa 
general rule, the more difficult reading is to be preferred 
to the easier, for a scribe was more likely to simplify 
than to make difficulties. The shorter reading is usually 
also to be preferred to the longer, if both give an equally 


good sense. But the main principle in all such cases is- 


to take the reading which best suggests how the other 
reading or readings might have- arisen. This is also the 
principle which governs the choice: between rival con- 
jectures. In most cases (and this is the same rule in 
other words) that conjecture is said to be the best which 
most closely follows the ductus litterarwm, 1.e., the words 
suggested by the letters actually found in the ms. £.9., 
in Verg. den. iv. 34, some mss. have ‘id cinerem aut 
ammes credis curare sepultos.’ Here manes would be a 
better conjecture than animas, though the latter is an 
equally appropriate word. 

Of course, conjectural emendation is not confined to 
the texts of Greek and Latin classics, but is required in 
all old literature that has descended to us in ms. In 
England also the early printers, who were mostly 
foreigners, made quite as bad mistakes as their prede- 


cessors the scribes, and the text of Shakspere contains 


almost as many hopeless difficulties as that of Aeschylus. 

One example will suffice to illustrate this fact and to 

show the wide difference of merit in conjectures. In 
“ E 
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Henry V., act ii. se. 3, the hostess says of the dying Fal- 
staff, ‘his nose was as sharp asa pen and a’ babbled of 
green fields’ The words italicised are omitted in the 
quarto editions, but are printed in the folios (with 
trifling variations of spelling) “and a table of Green 
Fields.’ Pope suggested (perhaps ironically) that this 
was a stage direction to bring in one of Greenfield’s 
tables, Greenfield being supposed to be the furniture- 
dealer who supplied Shakspere’s theatre. Mr. Collier 
proposed “on a table of green frieze,” another critic sug- 
gested “or as stubble on shorn fields.” The reading “a’ 
babbled,” which is now universally adopted, is Theo- 
bald’s, but it was first suggested by an anonymous 
annotator, who corrected “a table” to “a’ talked.” 
(See, however, a criticism of this passage in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, 1889, p. 324 ff.) 


VIII. FAMOUS SCHOLARS. 


33. The following list contains the names and dates 
of the distinguished scholars, no longer living, whose 
names are most often cited by modern editors. The 
place at which each chiefly worked is added. 


Ahrens, H. L., 1809-1881, Gottingen. 

Badham, C., 1813-1884, Birmingham and Sydney. 

Baiter, J. G., 1801-1877, Ziirich. 

Becker, W. A., 1796-1846, Leipzig. 

Bekker, I., 1785-1871, Berlin. 

Bentley, R., 1662-1742, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

1Tt is often difficult to choose one town to which the scholar 

shall be assigned. For instance, N. Heinsius was a diplomatist 
who lived at various courts: H. Stephanus and Casaubon were 
driven from place to place by persecution; German professors 
also frequently change their appointments. 
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Bergk, Th,, 1812-1881, Halle and Bonn, 

Blomfield, ©. J., 1786-1857, Bishop of London, 

Boeckh, A., 1785-1867, Berlin, 

Brunck, P., 1729-1803, Strassburg, 

Burmann, P., senior, 1668-1741, Leyden, 

Buttmann, P. K., 1764-1829, Berlin, 

Camerarius (J. Kammermeister), 1500-1574, Leipzig. 

Casaubon, I., 1559-1614, Paris and London, 

Clinton, H. ¥., 1781-1852, London, 

Cobet, C. G., 1813-1889, Leyden, 

Conington, J., 1825-1869, Oxford, 

Cujacius (Jacques Cujas), 1522-1590, Rourges, 

Dawes, R., 1708-1766, Newcastle, 

Dindorf, L., 1805-1871, Leipzig, brother of 

Dindorf, W., 1802-1883, Leipzig, 

Dissen, A., 1784-1837, Gottingen, ; 

Dobree, P. P., 1782-1825, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Déderlein, J. L. C. W., 1791-1863, Erlangen, 

Drakenborch, A., 1684-1748, Utrecht, 

Elmsley, P., 1773-1826, Oxford, 

Erasmus, Desiderius (Geert Geert’s), 1467-1536, London, 
Cambridge, Basle. 

Ernesti, J, A., 1707-1781, Leipzig. 

Fabricius, J. A., 1668-1736, Hamburg. 

Ficinus, M., 1433-1503, Florence, 

Vorcellini, E., 1688-1768, Padua, 

Gaisford, I., 1779-1855, Oxford, 

Gataker, I., 1574-1654, Trinity College, Cambridge, 

Gessner, J. M., 1691-1761, Gottingen, 

Graevius, J. G., 1632-1708, Utrecht, 

Gronovius, Jac., 1645-1716, Leyden, son of 

Gronovius, Joh. F., 1611-1671, Leyden, 

Grote, G., 1794-1871, London. 

Halm, K., 1809-1883, Miinich. 

Hand, F. G., 1786-1851, Jena. © 

Haupt, M., 1808-1874, Berlin, 

Heindorf, L. F., 1774-1816, Breslau, 
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Heinsius, D,, 1580-1655, Leyden, father of 
Heinsius, N., 1620-1681 (chiefly at Stockholm), 
Heyne, C. G., 1729-1812, Géttingen. 

Hermann, G., 1772-1848, Leipzig. 

Hermann, K. F., 1804-1855, Gottingen. 
Hofman-Peerlkamp, P., 1786-1865, Leyden. 
Jacobs, F. W., 1764-1847, Gotha, 

Jahn, O., 1813-1869, Bonn. 

Lachmann, K., 1793-1851, Berlin. : 
Lambinus, D., 1520-1572, Paris. 

Leake, W. M., 1777-1860, England (died in Brighton). 
Lehrs, K., 1802-1878, Konigsberg, 

Lipsius, J., 1547-1606, Leyden. 

Lobeck, C. A., 1781-1860, Kénigsberg, 

Madvig, J. N., 1804-1886, Copenhagen, 

Mai, A., 1782-1854, Rome. 

Markland, J., 1693-1776, London, 

Meineke, A., 1790-1870, Berlin. 

Montfaucon, B. de, 1655-1741, Paris. 

Miiller, K. O., 1797-1840, Gottingen. 

Munro, H. A. J., 1819-1885, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Muretus, M.”A., 1526-1585, Rome. 

Musgrave, S. 1739-1780, Exeter. 

Niebuhr, B. G., 1776-1831, Berlin and Rome, 
Oberlin, J. J., 1735-1806, Strassburg. 

Orelli, J. C., 1787-1849, Ziirich. 

Oudendorp, F., 1696-1761, Leyden. 

Passeratius, J., 1534-1602, Paris. 

Passow, F., 1786-1833, Breslau. 

Perizonius (Voorbroek), J., 1652-1715, Leyden. 
Pithoeus, P. (Pithou), 1539-1596, Paris. 
Politianus, A., 1454-1494, Florence. 

Poppo, E. F., 1794-1866, Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 
Porson, R., 1759- 1808, Cambridge and London. 
Reiske, J. J., 1716-1774, Leipzig. 


~ Reuchlin, J. (called Capnio), 1455-1522, Tiibingen. 


Ritschl, F. W.. 1806-1876, Bonn and Leipzig. 
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Robortelli, F., 1516-1566, Padua. 

Ruhnken, D., 1723-1798, Leyden. 

Sealiger, J. J., 1540-1609, Leyden, son of 

Scaliger; J, C. (della Scala), 1484-1558, Agen (near Bor- 
deaux), 

Schleiermacher, F., 1768-1834, Berlin. 

Schneidewin, F. W., 1810-1856, Géttingen. 

Schoemann, G. F., 1793-1879, Greifswald. 

Schweighiuser, J., 1742-1830, Strassburg. 

Stallbaum, J. G., 1793-1861, Leipzig. 

Stephanus, H. (Estienne), 1528-1598, Geneva chiefly, 
son of 

Stephanus, R., 1503-1559, Paris. 

Studemund, W. F. A., 1843-1889, Strassburg. 

Thirlwall, C., 1797-1875, Cambridge and St. David’s, 

Turnebus, A. (Turnébe), 1512-1565, Paris. 

Valckenaer, L. C., 1715-1785, Leyden. 

Vigerus, I. (Vigier), 1591-1647, Paris. 

Vossius, G., 1577-1649, Leyden, father of 

Vossius, J., 1618-1689, Windsor. 

Wolf, F. A., 1759-1824, Halle and Berlin, 

Wunder, E., 1800-1869, Grimma, 

Zumpt, C. G., 1791-1849, Berlin. 


IX. DIALECTS AND PRONUNCIATION. 
(A) GREEK. 


34. Distribution of Greek Dialects. — The 
Greek language is known to us in various dialects, 
which are roughly classed as Aeolic, Doric, Tonic, and 
Attic! In modern languages, usually one dialect, that 


4The Greek dialects are best known from stone inscriptions, 
The literary remains of Doric and Acolic are not large, and are 
largely coloured by literary traditions. 


~ 
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of the capital city and the court, has ultimately gained 
the pre-eminence and become the sole language of the 
highest literature. But this was not so with Greek. 
The works of Homer and Sappho and Herodotus were 
’ not less highly prized in Athens because they were not 
written in Attic Greek, and the Athenian dramatists did 
not disdain themselves to use Doric idioms in their chorie 
poetry. The intellectual brilliance of Athens gave to 
Attic in the fourth century B.C. a temporary superiority ; 
but the Alexandrians of the next century did not use 
pure Attic, and some of them, as Theocritus, wrote again 
in Doric and Aeolic. Some knowledge of the various 
dialects used in literature is therefore essential to the 
study of Greek in almost every period. 

(1) Aeolic is the dialect of Aleaeus and Sappho, and 
(in three idylls only) of Theocritus. Some character- 
istics of it appear in the language of the Boeotian who is 
introduced in Aristophanes’ Acharnians, and it has left 
important traces on the language of Homer and Pindar. 
Dialects of this type were spoken in Aeolis (north of 
Asia Minor), Lesbos, North Thessaly, and Boeotia. 

(2) Doric is in the main the language of Pindar and 
_.Theocritus. The Megarian in Aristophanes’ Acharnians 
speaks it, and there is a good deal of it at the end of the 

Lysistrata. Many Doric forms occur in the choruses of 
the tragedians, especially Aeschylus. Some of the extant 
works of Archimedes the mathematician are also written 
in Doric. Dialects of this type were spoken in Corinth, 
Megara, Argos, Laconia, and many. colonies of Sicily and 
Magna Graecia (¢.g., Syracuse, Tarentum), in Byzantium, 
Corcyra, Cyrene, Crete, and other places. 

(3) Ionic was spoken in most of the Greek cities of 
the West Coast of Asia Minor and in most of the islands 
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of the Aegean. It is usually divided into (a) Old Ionic 
or Hpic, the language of Homer and Hesiod, which again 
has largely affected the language of Pindar and the Attic 
tragedians; and (b) New Jonic, the language of Hero- 
dotus. 

(4) Aitic, the language of Athens and Attica, is usually 
- classed with Ionic. The xovvi) SudXexros of later Greek 
literature is largely founded on Attic. 

35. Greek Pronunciation. —The Greek dialects 
differ from one another as all dialects do, partly (1) in 
their vocabulary, partly (2) in the forms and inflexions 
of words, and partly (3) in the pronunciation of words 
otherwise identical. Of differences in vocabulary (1) we 
know little except what authors happen to mention, as 
when Herodotus (vii. 197) in passing remarks that the 
Achaeans called their zpuravefov by the name Ayjirov; 
and Thucydides (iv. 40) says the Spartans called an 
arrow drpaxros and Athenaeus (4008) says the Epirotes 
called a cup Avprés. 

The differences (2) and (3) must be treated together, 
for most variations in pronunciation (practically all, 
except in accent and quantity) are reflected in spelling, 
and thus amount to differences in form. 

It has been said above that the alphabet in which all 
Greek literature and most Greek inscriptions have come 
down to us is the Ionic. Now to each letter of the Ionic 
alphabet and to various combinations of them special 
sounds were attached. But the pronunciation which we 
now assign to Greek vowels is not at all like the ancient, 
and thus we often grossly exaggerate dialectal differences. 
For instance, Doric tov, Attic ov, or the Homeric «A7- 
AovGa, and Attic é47AvOa were not nearly so far asunder 
as our pronunciation would make them. It is necessary, 
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therefore, in order to get a clear idea of the main 
differences between the Greek dialects, that we should 
know the pronunciation of one of them, and especially 
of Attic, which was and is the most important dialect, 
and which was the medium of the wide diffusion of the 
Tonic alphabet. 

- The pronunciation of a given era is recovered with 
some accuracy from the evidence of tradition, of express 
statements by grammarians, of imitative words, of con- 
tractions, of mistakes in spelling, etc. The evidence of 
rhyme, which is so strong in determining the pronuncia- 
tion of early English, is unfortunately absent in Greek. 
The Attic pronunciation of about B.c. 370, when the 
Tonic alphabet was thoroughly well known, may be taken 
as our standard. 

The English pronunciation of the consonants, f, y, 4, 
™, kK, T, A, , v, p, o, ¥, & the rough breathing, and y 
before y or x, is practically correct. But ¢ seems to 
have been nearer to sd than to ds (compare A@jvafe for 
’AOivacSe, Doric cvpicde for ovpife, ete.). 0, $, x were 
double sounds, as in pothook, haphazard, blockhead 
(compare av drov, éd’ dtp, ydrus, etc.). 
~ The vowels were pronounced as follows :— 

a short, as in partition ; long, as in father. 

e (short close-e) as a in aerial. 

7 as in pear (long open e, (7, 27 of a sheep). 

«short, as in dit ; long, as in machine. 

o (short close 0) as in poetical. 

as in bore (long open 0).2 


1 Notice that ¢ and 7, o and w differed from one another in 
quality as well as quantity. This is the main point. Examples 
in print are very unsatisfactory, because the reader may not pro- 
" nounee them as the writer intended. 
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v (originally as in brute) was modified to French 1, 
German ii (long or short), with a tendency to 1. 
The diphthongs were originally all true diphthongs in 


_ which both vowels were distinctly heard, but they varied 


greatly in value at different dates, and the pronunciation 
of them at any fixed date, such as B.C. 370, can hardly 
be given with certainty. 
av was probably = English i, or ai in Isaiah, but tended 
to be shortened and ultimately became «.? 
e. was the long close vowel (as in feint), of which « was 
the short. 
ov was nearly as in English poet (slurred), but tended 
to be shortened and ultimately became v.? 
ve was diphthongal (as in Fr. nuire), but the « was 
dropped before a vowel, ¢.9., vids became tés. 
av? was = English ow (ad ad was a dog’s bark). 
ev diphthongal, as in Yankee féown. 
ov was, in the fifth century B.c., the long close vowel 
‘(as in soul) of which o was the short, but by 350 
B.C. it seems to have been pronounced as w in 
ule, taking the place that v had lost. 
The diphthongs with a long first vowel, as a, m1, wt, 
ete., were true diphthongs, with a tendency to drop the 
second yowel. 


1Tt is said that the English pronunciation of u (= you) is the 
result of an attempt of the Saxons to pronounce the Norman- 
French u. The Boeotians had a similar pronunciation, as rivxa 
for réxn. A long French u or German t% may be produced by 


pronouncing machine with rounded lips. 


2 Hence moiet, roiovros in verse, and the rule of. accentuation 
that final a and o: count as short syllables. 

$y in the diphthongs av, ev, ov was not the French uw, but the. 
original oo. 
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It would appear also that the Greeks had a vowel 
sound! similar to that which is heard at the end of altar, 
father, author, starbw’d, ete., and in the representation of 
which they were not much more particular than the 
English, Of. Greek dveyos, Lat. animus, Attic Sécaros, 
Arcadian Séxoros. It seems sometimes to represent a 
dropped nasal, as in rapeoxevddaras (for raperxevddvras). 

Accent in Greek was a matter of pitch, not of stress 
or duration. A syllable with an acute accent was pro- 
nounced on a higher note than the rest in the same 
word. A syllable with a circumflex accent was modulated 
up to the acute pitch and down again. A syllable with 
a grave accent was pitched lower than the acute, but not 
lower than the unaccented syllables. Some Greek writers 
proposed to describe the grave accent as péoy (rpoowdia), 

36. Distinctive Characters of the Dialects.— 
These facts being premised as a guide to show what the 
chief apparent differences of the dialects really mean, it 
will be sufficient here to indicate by what signs each 
may be known from the rest. 


Aeolic may be known by 

(1) objection to oxytones. It pronounced kéXos, od¢os, 
attos, Sivaros, Zeds for xadds, codpds, adrds, 
Suvards, Zeis ; 

(2) frequent objection to an initial rough breathing, as 
Erepos, Garados ; 

(3) frequent substitution of « for v, as trep, tndAos ; 

(4) frequent use of v for o, as dvupa, aarv ; 

(5) frequent use of n for «t, as Kivos, pépny ; 

(6) preference of labials to dentals, as wiovpes, repre, 
Beddives, pip for réccapes, révre, SeAdives, Hijp. 


1 This is often called ‘‘schwa,” a Semitic name. 
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Dorie may be known by its 

(1) preference for owytones and late accents generally, 
as Iloredav, deides, obras ; 

(2) retention of original + for o between two vowels, 
as TiOnre for thOnor ; 

(3) preference of o8 for ¢ as ovpioder for cvpiges ; 

(4) preference of « for + in many pronominal ter- 
minations, as 6xa, dAXoxa for dre, dAXAoTE; 

(5) frequent objection to final and medial c+ The 
Laconian for tis was tip, for Motoa, Mad, 


Aeolic and Doric have also many peculiarities in com- 
mon, of which the most marked are 

(1) the retention of original a where Attic preferred 
7 OF €, as pdrnp,? GAAoKa ; 

(2) the preference of ot to ov where both arise from 
original ov, as Aeol. Airowa, rots (for ros), 
KpomrToue 5 

(3) the contraction of a0 to a and of eo to ev, though 

' the latter belongs also to New Ionic ; 

(4) the preference for verbs im -ys and for Ist pers. 
plur. in -pes, as 7jKopes. 

Ionic generally may be recognised by 

(1) tts frequent preference of long close vowels to 
short, as rovAvs, povdvos, kevvis for oAvs, pdvos, 
kevds ; and. especially by its preference 

(2) of 7 to G, as tpnxts, lilies patois and 

6) of uncontracted vowels, as érotee, exrjrao. 

But the Epic dialect (which is an artificial, not a local, 


1 This is said to. be a,.characteristic only of the stricter Doric of 
Laconia, Tarentum, and Cyrene, not of the milder Dorie of 
Corinth, Megara, and their colonies, 


2 Tn pdrnp the 7 never was a, the stem being parep. 
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dialect) has a great number of other characteristics which 
cannot be stated shortly, and the New Jonic has some of 
its own, of which the most marked are 

(1) ila lg of « to in pronominal roots, as Kotos, 
KOG0S, OVKO } 

(2) frequent preference of w for ov and av, as G6ua for 
Gata, Sv for ody. 

(3) general objection to aspirates, as éropav, Séxopat, 
and occasional metathesis of aspirates, as évOatra 
for évradOa, x.Odv for xiTdv. 

Besides the above instances, there are many differ- 
_ ences which our knowledge does not allow us to call 
“regular” or even “frequent.” The grammatical 
peculiarities of the dialects are all due to different 
phonetic variations of the ancient inflexions, but to 
describe them in detail would involve almost a complete 
treatise on comparative grammar, 


(B) Latin. 
37. Pronunciation of the Augustan Age.— 


In Italy, unlike Greece, the brilliant success of one city 
established the supremacy of one dialect. There is not, 
and it would seem that practically there never was, any 
aticient Italian literature except in Latin. Other dialects 
are known imperfectly from inseriptions, as Umbrian, 
Samnite or Oscan, Volscian, Marsian. These differed 
from Latin in many inflexions, in the preference of p to 
qu in pronominal roots, in retaining s between two 
vowels where the Latins changed it to 7, ete. But it 
is useless to consider them here, for they are absolutely 
unrepresented in the Latin classics. 

(a)-The pronunciation of the Latin vowels, long and 
short, may be suggested in the following manner :— 


a 
: i , 
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A, short and long, as in 2ha! 


E, , »  héyday! 
I, - », teehee! 

O, ” ” oho ! 

LOE », boohoo! 


Y had ahs Greek pronunciation, #, and this 
sound seems also to have been used in Latin 
words, where the spelling varies between 7 and 
uw, as ‘maximus’ and ‘maxumus.’ 

(6) The diphthongs seem to have been true diphthongs 
in which both vowels are distinctly heard, though 
rapidly slurred together. 

(c) Consonants were for the most part “Mideiited as 
in English, with the following exceptions :— 

C and G were always as in ‘came,’ ‘game.’ 

§ was always sharp, as in ‘hiss,’ 

R was always strongly trilled, more so than in 
‘narrow’ or ‘herring,’ 

N before ¢, g, gu was like the English ng or n of 
‘income.’ 

I consonant was like English y. 

U consonant was like English w. 

The pronunciation of final M is doubtful, but there 
is some evidence to show that this m was not 
pronounced at all, but the preceding vowel was 
nasalised, as in French en, on, ete. 

X was always=ks; BS=ps; BT =pt; Z probably 
always = dz in ‘adze.’ 

(d) The Latin accent, like the Greek,.was a variation 
of pitch (see p. 74), but it was also a variation of stress. 

1 See further details in the tract on Latin Pronunciation in 
the Augustan mee issued by the Cambridge Philological Society 
(Trtibner), 
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B. GREECE. 


X. GREEK CHRONOLOGY. 


38. The Day.—tThe lapse of time is marked for men 
conspicuously and universally by the sun and moon. 
The intervals between one sunrise and the next, one new 
moon and the next, one harvest and the next, seem to be 
always the same, and every nation recognises the day, 
the month, and the year as more or less definite measure- 
ments of time. But there is not a round number of days 
to a moon or a year, nor a round number of moons to a 
year either; and it was not till astronomy had been 
studied for three thousand years, and instruments of 
great exactness had been made, that the true propor- 
tion of a day to a moon or a year was finally established. 
The Greeks reckoned days from sunset to sunset, and 
divided the period of daylight into rpwi, peonuBpia, and 
dein, the period of darkness into éorépa, péeon vié, and 
éws. Other vague names are common, as dp§pos (sun- 
rise or getting-up time), wept tAjOoveay dyopdy (the third — 
hour), wept Avxvwv adds, wept azpGrov trvov.1 These 
times of course varied more or less during the year, as 
did the five ¢vAaxai into which soldiers divided the 
night. For the more exact measurement of time in the 
daylight, two sorts of rough sundials, the 7é6Aos and the 
yvépwv, of Babylonian origin, were used after about B.¢. 
520. The yvdépov was an upright stick casting a shadow 
on a measured horizontal table; the zoAos seems to have 

‘been an improved contrivance of the same sort. Pro- 


1 The regular Greek meals were d«pdricua or breakfast on 
rising, dpiroy at mid-day, and de?mvoy in the evening, 
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bably at the same time as the introduction of these 
instruments, the day and night were divided each into 
12 hours, which varied in length according to the time of 
year. Only astronomers ever treated the hours as equal. 
In the time of Demosthenes (say B.C. 350) water-clocks 
(kXeYbSpar) were used, in which water ran from a reser- 
voir through a tap of given size into a measured receiver. 
The time was reckoned by the amount of water which 
had flowed. This clock could of course be used in the 
dark and by sailors, but sailors generally told the time of 
night by the position of the stars as they revolved round 
the pole. : 

39. The Month.—The exact length of a lunar 
month, from new moon to new moon, is 29d. 12h, 44m. 
2°84s. The Greeks, though they gradually approached 
nearer and nearer to this determination, never got it 
quite correctly. For practical purposes they took a lunar 
month to be 294 days, and avoided the fraction by mak- 
ing one month of 29 days and the next of 30. The first 
day of the month was called vovymnvia, the last évn kat 
veo, (‘old and new moon’). The 30 days of a full 
(rA%pns) month were divided into 3 periods of 10 days. 
The days of the first period were called pyvis iorapevov, 
of the second pnvis pecodvros (sometimes), of the third 
pnvds pOivovros. The days of the third period were 
usually reckoned backwards. The 20th and 21st days 
were also called dexary rporépa and Sexdry iorépa, Thus 
the days of the month were generally named :— 

1. voupnvia, . 
2-10. Sevrépa—sdexdrn torapévov, 
11-19, evdexdrn—evarn eri Sexd, or 

mpodty—evarn perovvros. 
20. eikds, Sexérn mporépa. 


x 
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21. Sexarn pOivovros, Sexaryn borépa. 
22-29, evirn—soevrépa pOivovros. 
30./ evn kat veo. 

The hollow (xotAor) months of 29 days omitted the 
Sevtépa pOivovtos. .t 

40. The Year.—In Greece, as in England, the sun 
at noonday is always exactly in the south. But his 
distance above the horizon at noon varies from day to 
day. At midsummer he is highest, and then gradually 
sinks lower and lower till midwinter, when he begins 
to ascend again. The days on which he stops his rise 
or fall and turns back again, as it were, were called 
in Greek tporat 7Afov.1 In March, as he rises, and in 
September, as he falls, the two equinoxes occur, when 
the day and night are of exactly equal length. A solar 
year may be measured from one summer solstice to the 
next, from one winter solstice to the next, from one 
vernal equinox to the next, or from one autumnal 
equinox to the next. The solar year is 3654 days, 
within a few mirfutes. The Greeks for practical purposes 
reckoned it as 365 days. 

In very ancient times when a lunar month was 
reckoned at 30 days, 12 months were reckoned to the 


‘year and this practice was always retained. But 6 


‘months of 29 days and 6 months of 30 days amount 


only to 354 days. If we adopted this calendar, the first 
of January would arrive every year 11 days too soon, 
and in about 18 years January would be a summer 
month. The Greeks found this very difficulty, and de- 
vised various ways of meeting it. “The Athenian method 
may be here described shortly. 


+The Latin is solstitiwm, but this name is usually applied to 
midsummer, while midwinter is called bruma, ~ 
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It was the invariable Athenian rule that months of 29 
days and of 30 days must follow one another alternately. 
At 12 months to the year, this gave 354 days to the 
lunar year, as stated above. In 8 lunar years, or 96 
‘lunar months, the calendar was nearly 90 days in 
advance of the sun. These 90 days are equal to 3 
months of 30 days, and three such months were there- 
fore inserted every 8 years. They were not inserted 
all at once, but in a cycle of 8 years (évvaernpis or 
éxraernpis) an intercalary (€486A1py0s) month was inserted 
every 3rd, 5th, and 8th year. The introduction of these 
months of course disturbed the sequence of months, and 
therefore the Attic months varied from 29 to 30 days in 
different years. Moreover, the calculation of 294 days 
to a lunar month was not sufficiently exact to prevent 
an increasing discrepancy between the actual voupyvia 
(or new moon) and the days called vovpnviar (or the 
first days of the month). The difficulty was met by 
inserting 3 intercalary days in 16 years, and this 
addition in time put the months wrong with the solar 
year again. For these reasons it is not possible to say 
that the Athenian months correspond with definite’ 
periods of our year. We can only say roughly at what 
time of the year they fell. 

The Attie year began theoretically with the summer 
solstice, which is now June 21st. The months (which 
were mostly named after ancient festivals) followed one 
another in the following order :— 


1. “ExaropBaév(aboutJuly). 7. TapnAcéy (January). 

2. Merayervuiy (August). 8. “AvOcornpudy (Feb.). 

3. BonSpoyudv (September). 9. "EAadnBodudsv(March), 

4. Ilvaveusy (October), 10. Mowvuyedy (April). 

5. Matpaxrnpsdv (Nov.). 11. OapynAuiy (May). 

6. Locededy (December), 12. Sxupoopidy (June). - 
F 


a 
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The intercalary month was added after Ilocededv and 
was called Iloc, Sedrepos, As a regular succession of 
months was chiefly necessary for the due celebration of 
fixed festivals, the charge of the calendar was entrusted 
apparently to an official called tepdouvijpwv (see Aristoph. 
Clouds 615-626). 

Almost all Greeks used the évvaernpis like the Athen- 
ians, but the names of the months varied in different 
places, and the ‘epoysvjoves were not everywhere equally 
competent. In the year 432 B.c. the Athenian astro- 
nomer Meton, the same who appears in Aristophanes’ 
Birds, invented an improved cycle of 19 years with 7 
intercalary months. Variations of this were used in 
many Greek cities, and one was finally adopted in 
Athens about B.c. 340. 

41. The Era.—Particular years were distinguished 
by the Greeks in various ways; in Athens by the name 
of the chief archon ; in Sparta by that of the chief ephor; 
in Argos by that of the priestess of Hera. Or a year 
would be described as so long before or after a great 
event, as the battle of Marathon, etc. But the want of 
a fixed date to commence reckoning from was generally 
felt, and for this purpose the year in which the record 
“ of victors at Olympus began was chosen.1 This was the 
year 776 B.C. As the Olympic games were held every 
four years, an Olympiad was a period of four years, and - 
776 B.C. was the first year of the first Olympiad (Ol. 
1, 1). But unfortunately the Olympic games were held 
about the end of July, and thus any year B.o. belongs 
half to one year and half to the next of an Olympiad. 
Now a date such as Olympiad 75, 1 (battle of Salamis) 


V Apparently first systematically by Timaeus, of Tauromenium 
(8.0, 352-256), author of a famous History of Sicily. 


_— 
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means that 74 Olympiads had been completed, and the 
first year of the 75th had begun. This year does not ~ 
count because it is not finished. 74x4=296 and 
776 —296=480. This is the correct date B.o. of the 
battle of Salamis, which happened in autumn, but the 
eyents of the following spring, though they also belong 
to Olympiad 75, 1, happened in 479 B.c. The rule, 
therefore, for converting Olympiads into years B.c. may 
be stated thus :—Multiply the completed Olympiads by- 
4, add the completed odd years, and deduct the total 
from 776, for events of autumn and winter, or from 775, 
for events of spring and summer. 

The birth of Christ is dated Ol. 194, 4. Thisis partly ; 
B.C. 1 and partly A.D. 1, for there is no year 0. The 
next year Ol. 195, 1 is partly A.D. 1 and partly A.D. 2. 
Such a date as Ol. 235, 3 is thus converted into years of 
our Lord ;—234 x 4=936; 936+3=939; 939-776= 
163.1 This is the correct date A.D. for events of autumn 
and winter, but events of spring and summer belong to 
A.D. 164. 

42. Greek Festivals.—The following are the names 
and dates of the most important Greek festivals :— 

(a) National— 

(1) Olympian games, at Pisa in Elis, every four 
years, for five or six days in July. 

(2) Pythian games, at Orisa in Phocis, every four 
years, but in the third year of each Olympiad 
for several days in January. 

(3) Nemean games, in Argolis, every two years (the 
second and fourth of each Olympiad), in the 
winter and in the summer alternately. 

1Observe that the whole number of odd years is added and _ 
776 is subtracted. 
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(4) Isthmian games, at Corinth, every two years 
(first and third of each Olympiad), in spring 
and summer alternately, so as not to clash with 
the Olympian or Pythian. 

(b) Attic— 

(1) Panathenaea, towards the end of July (Hecatom- 
baeon) every year, and with greater pomp every 
four years (the third of each Olympiad). 

(2) Eleusinia (to Demeter chiefly), nine days every 
year about September (Boedromion). 

(8) Thesmophoria (to Demeter), five days about 
October (Pyanepsion). 

(4) Apaturia (to Athena and Hephaestus), four or 
five days in October (Pyanepsion). 

(5) Lenaea (to Dionysus), in January (Gamelion). 

(6) Greater Dionysia (év dare), in March (Elaphe- 
bolion). 

(7) Thargelia (to Apollo); in June (Thargelion). 

(c) Dorice— . 

(1) Képveia, the great Doric festival, for nine lave 
in August, 

(2) Hyacinthia, in Sparta, for three days in July. 

. On each day of the month special honour was paid to 

* one or more deities, to whom the day was appropriated : 

¢.g., in Athens the first and last day of the month 

belonged to Hecate, the moon-goddess ; the first also to 

Apollo and Hermes; the third, thirteenth, and twenty- 

third to Athena, ete. 

The last three days but one in each month were 

‘. “unlucky” days (drodpddes 7jpépar), and belonged to 
the dead and the gods of the infernal regions. 
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XI. GREEK METROLOGY. 


43. Greek Linear Measure.—The most important 
of the Greek linear measures are very neatly given by : 
Herodotus (ii. 149, 4), who says ai pev rupapides cit 
exaroyv dépyuiewy, at & éxardv dpyuial Sixarat eior orddiov 
eLdwAeOpov, eLaredov pev Tis dpyvins petpeopevys Kal 
Tetpamnxeos’ TOY woody pev TeTparadalocrwv eévTwY, TOD 
8 wHxeos ELaradatorov. 

All the Greek linear measures, like those of most 
nations, are founded on the average length of some 
portion of the human body. — et may be stated as 
follows :—. 


4 SdxrvAox (finger-breadths) = 1 raAacr} (palm). 7) 
8 maderrai = 1 omebapsr (span). 


14 orfapat = 1 rovs (foot). 
14 wddes Sl wiXus (cubit, elbow to finger tip). 
4 ajyes = 1 dpywd (fathom, stretch of the arms, 
ef. French foise fr. tenswm). 
162 dpyuai = 1 rAéGpov. 
6 qrApa = 1 ordd.ov.t 


Some other measures, as the «dvdvAos or “ knuckle” 
of 2 Sdkrvdou, the Soxp7 or Sdpov (same as the palm), 
the dpOddSwpov or hand-length, the Bjya or step (24 
woes), the SiavAos of 2 stadia, the rapacdyyys, a Persian 
measure of 30 stadia, were also used occasionally. The 
measure selected in any given case was usually that 
which gave a round number, for the Greeks were always 

1Prof. Ridgeway ingeniously suggests that originally the 
méOpov and crdéiov were the shorter and the longer sides, 
respectively, of a yins; or acre, representing one day’s ploughing 
for a pair of oxen. 
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very much puzzled by fractions. It was easier, for 
instance, to say 3 myers than 44 rédes. But the rovs 
was the commonest unit. 

44, Greek Square Measure.—The Greeks meas- 
ured small areas usually by square feet, as we do, and 
larger areas by the square rA<Opov of 10,000 square feet 
(a linear rAepov = 100 rddes). 

45. English Values.—lIt is extremely difficult to 
determine the value of a Greek foot, for the evidence 
is very confusing. The latest authorities, however,1 
seem to prove satisfactorily that a Greek (or at least the 
Attic) foot was the same as the Roman, and that 
both were 0:971 of an English foot. The following table, 
therefore, shows the value (nearly) in English feet and 
inches of the Greek linear measures, and the relation of 
each Greek measure to the rots :— 


orddiov = 600 rddes = 582 feet.? 
mrApov = 100 ,, = 97 feet. 

épyuid = 6 ,, = 5 feet 10 inches. 
anyys = Ik ,,, = 17% mehes. 

mots = 1-ots = about 112 inches. 
omOopn = ¢ ,, = 8# inches. . 
madraory = “4 ,, = 2412 inches. 
SdxrvAos = xs 5, = £ inch, 


As an English rood (or } acre) contains 10,890. 
English square feet or about 11,200 Greek, it is evident 


1 Michaelis in Jowrn. Hellenic Studies, 1883, iv. pt. 2, pp. 335" 
351, and Dérpfeld in Mitth, des devitsch. Inst. zw Athen (1882, 
1883). : 


2 As the Roman passus = 5 Greek or Roman feet and the 
Roman mile = 1000 passus, it is plain that the common reckoning 
of 8 stadia to the Roman mile is rather rough. 
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that the Greck zA<¢Opov of 10,000 square modes was a 
good deal smaller than a quarter of an acre. 
46. Greek Measures of Capacity.—The Greeks, 
like us, had separate series of liquid measures (pérpa 
typa) and dry measures (pérpa Enpd). The Attic meas- 
ures, which are here given, were smaller, by about one 
third, than the Aeginetan used in Sparta and Pelopon- 
nesus generally. The Attic measures were supervised 
by official perpovdpuor, and standards (ctpBora) were 
kept, of which stamped copies (oyxdpara) were issued to 
the public. 
(a) Aitic liquid measures— 
1 dpdopeds petpnrys (14 cubic ft.) = 12 xdes. 
1 xots ‘= 12 KorvAa. 
L KorvAn = 4 6€0Bada. 
(b) Attic dry measwres— 
1 pédipvos (2 cubic ft.) = 6 Exreés. 


tl 


1 Exreds = 8 xolvixes. 
1 xotwé = 2 Eeora. 

1 €eorns = 2 korvAau, 

1 korvAn = 6 xtafou. 


The xortAn was the same in both systems. 

English values. -The following are the English equi- 
valents generally assigned to the Attic measures, but 
there is some evidence to show that they are slightly too 
high :— 

(a) Liquid Measures. 


dpepopeds merpntys = 144 korvhas = 8 gal. 5 pts. 


Xods = 12 xorvAa = 5°76 pts. 
koTvAn = KoTvAn = 0°48 pt. 
bE Bahov = txorbAn = 0°12 pt. 


1 Roughly, a Greek foot = an English foot: a a\¢dpov = 100 
feet: a orddioy = 200 yards. 
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(6) Dry Measures. 


peipvosi= 192 xortAar = 11 gal. 4 pts. 
exteds = 33 xorvAar = 1 gal. 7 pts. 
xotvE = 4 kortdAar =.1-92 pts. 
Eéoryms = 2 xortdar = 0:96 pt. 
koTtAn = koTvAyn = 0°48 pt. 
Ktabos = 2 KortAn = 0°08 pt.} 


47. Greek Weights and Money.—The Greek 
weights everywhere bore to one another the following 
proportions, viz. :— 


1 rédavrov = 60 pvat (minae). 
1 pra = 100 dpaypat. 
1 Spaxpn = 6 6Bodol. 


The standards however varied in different places or at 
the same place at different times. For instance, the 
Aeginetan weights were used in the Peloponnesus, but 
Athens, after Solon’s time, used the Euboie weights for 
money and the Aeginetan only for merchandise. The 
Euboic standard was about seven-tenths of the Aeginetan. 

The chief Attic coins, after Solon’s time (B.c. 594) 
were the obol, drachma, didrachmon (or stater), and tetra- 
drachmon (cf. frontispiece, 1, 2, 3, 4). These were all in 
’ silver, and very little use was made of gold or copper 
before the time of Alexander the Great (B.C. 336).2 The 


English equivalents of the Attic weights are obtained 


approximately by weighing Attic coins. Differences 


1Roughly, a kor’\n was a half-pint; a xoimé, 2 pints; a 


xots, 6 pints. A xéafos was about jths of an ordinary sherry 


glass. 

2 The daric, a Persian gold coin well known in Greece, weighed 
exactly 2 Attic drachms or 1 stater. This was also the weight of 
the Homeric ré\avrov of gold, as Prof. Ridgeway has shown. 
The daric was about the size of a guinea. 
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in the determination of the drachma are only slight, but 
they are of course greatly exaggerated in calculating © 
the talent, which weighed 6,000 drachmae. The follow- 

ing table gives approximate values of the Attic silver 

talent and its parts in English avoirdupois weight :— 


1 talent =57 Ibs. (or roughly + cwt.) 
lmina _ =15% oz. (or roughly 1 lb.) 

1 drachma= 3, oz. 

1 obol = 2, oz, 


) 


The following table gives approximations to the value of 
Attic money in shillings :— 


l talent =(in weight) 47154 shillings. 


lming = ie 783 shillings, 
1 drachma = 55 # shillings. 
obol, = ts 4 shilling. 


The XaX«ots, a copper coin, was 3th of an obol. 

48. Purchasing Powers of Money.—Though 
the preceding table shows the amount of silver in the 
Attic coinage, it does not show the value of money in 
Athens. The purchasing power of money depends on 
two things: (1) the amount of coin in circulation, for 
people who have much money can afford to part with it 
easily ; and (2) the supply of commodities in the market, 
for that which is abundant is sold cheap. Although — 
there were silver mines at Laurium, in Attica, money 

__was much scarcer with the Athenians than with us, The 
rate of interest (i.c., the price paid for the use of money) 


1Say, roughly, 1 talent = £235; 1 mina = £4; 1 drachma= 
a silver 9d. or a French franc; 1 obol=a silver lid. The 
English mint coins a pound of silver into 66 shillings only, but 
this is a pound troy, which is little more than ¢ of a pound 
avoirdupois. : 7 ; 
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was high (12 to 18 per cent. per annum),! but it is of 
more importance to note that wages were lower. In 
the time of Pericles an artisan seems to have received 
usually only 1 drachma a day, and a juryman only 
2 obols, which was evidently nota contemptible sum. 
Prices however were low in proportion. In B.c. 390 
wheat is quoted at 3 drachmae a pedipvos (about 11s. a 
quarter); and about the same time 16 drachmae (12s.) 
was considered a high price for a sheep. If mutton is 
cheap, so is wool; and if wool is cheap, so is clothing. 
Though only a few prices are known to us, and these at 
widely distant dates, it is plain that the Athenians were 
on the whole extremely well-to-do. 


XII, HISTORY OF ATHENIAN GOVERNMENT. 


49. Authorities.—Until recently our knowledge of 
the development of Athenian democracy was derived 
chiefly from brief and disconnected statements of such 
late writers as Plutarch (A.D. 100) and Pollux (A.D. 200), » 
who, though they do not always agree with one another, 
certainly made large use of a treatise on the Constitution 
of Athens (A@nvatwv wodvrefa), which they ascribed to . 

Aristotle. But there was lately brought to the British 
Museum from Egypt a papyrus ms. (copied about A.D. 
100), which turned out to contain a large fragment of 
this very treatise, It has been printed (Jan. 1891) and 


1Tnterest was usually calculated at so much per mina per 
‘month. Hence éml dpaxuy is 12 per cent. per annum; én’ évvea 
6Bodois is 18 per cent. per annum. The rate per annum was 
described by the ratio of the interest to the principal : e.g., réxos 
érirprros is 335 per cent.; édexros is 163 per cent., ete. 
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is found to upset most of our previous theories, both 
on the sequence of events and on the relative prominence 
of the actors in early Athenian history. Judged from 
internal evidence, it must have been written about B.C. 


_ 330. Its antiquity therefore gives it a paramount 


authority and it will be followed closely, without con- 
troversy but not without grave doubt, in these pages. 
It will be cited as ‘ Aristotle,’ though it cannot be ascribed 
to the philosopher of that name. 

50. Before Dracon.—The beginning of Aristotle’s 
treatise is wanting, and, though we learn from it some- 
thing about the earliest government of Athens, it has 
nothing to say on the earliest constitution of society. 
For the latter we must consult the same informants as 
before and accept their statements with the same caution. 

We are told that Attica was originally populated by 
independent townships, which were subordinated to 
Athens, as the capital city, by Theseus. It is certain, 
howeyer, that some of them, especially Hleusis, retained 
municipal independence for long afterwards. 

We are also told that the inhabitants of Attica were 
originally divided into four #vAaé (translated ‘ tribes’), 
called yedéovres, aiytxopets, dpyadels, and émrAnres, and it 
is certain that these names, with others, occur in other 
Ionian cities, notably Cyzicus, a colony from Miletus. 
The ancients believed that these tribes were descended, 
and derived their names from, four sons of Ion, the pro- 
genitor of the Ionian race; but it is apparent that 
aiytxopels may mean ‘ goat-herds,’ and. perhaps dpyadels 
means ‘artisans,’ érAyres ‘warriors,’ and yedéovres 
‘shining’ or ‘ noble.’ 

We are told further that each tribe was divided into 
3 dparpia, and each fpatpta into 30 yéevy. It is said 
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that there were 12 pparptar and 360 yévyn altogether, 
but the same fparpia: and yévn might have recurred in 
each tribe, and thus there would be only 3 ¢parptau 
and 90 yévy, No name of any ancient ¢parpia! is 
preserved, but we know names of 79 yévy, some called 
after an ancestor, as the ’AAkpawvidar, Bovrddar, others 
after an occupation, as Kyjpuxes, Ppewpdxor. It avoids 
many difficulties (though it raises one or two others) if 
we suppose that there were only 3 ¢pazptar, and that 
these were called respectively Eirarpida, yewpyot, and 
Snpcovpyot, or nobles, farmers, and artisans. There were 
certainly Evrarpida: in every pvAy. The members of 
the same yévos, the yévn of the same ¢parpia, and the 
dpatpias of the same ¢vA7, were supposed to be con- 
nected together, respectively, by descent from a common 
ancestor, whom they worshipped. Hence there was a 
prroBactrAeds of each vA}, a dPparpiapyos of each 
dpatpia, and an dpxov of each yévos, who acted as the 
priest in the various family celebrations. The members 
of each yévos at least were bound together by certain 


laws governing marriage, inheritance and other family _ 


matters, and had a common meeting-place, a common 
burial ground, sometimes also a common landed estate. 

“ For purposes of taxation, the people were classed in a 
special manner. Each tribe was divided into three 
tpirrves,? which may have been identical with the 
dparpiar, and each tpirrts into four vavepapiar, presided 
over by vatxpapor or a mpiravs TOV voukpdpwv, whose duty 


1 The only known name of a pparpla i is*Axvidda, but this is in 
the fifth century B.c. 

“Aristotle (c. 8, p. 23) mentions this division into zpirrves, 
etc,, in the middle of his account of Solon’s reforms, but it does 
not seem that he intends to ascribe the division to Solon. 


 idiie 
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was to collect the contributions and find the soldiers 
required from each vavxpapia! The accounts of the 
vavkpapiar seem to have been audited by the cwAaypéras,? 
The people, thus classed, was governed at first by 

’ kings, of whom we have a long list of names (Theseidae, 
Melanthus, Codrus, Medon, Medontidae), but it seems 
likely that, after Codrus, the kingship was not, in theory, 
hereditary, and that the powers of the king were greatly 
curtailed. Aristotle’s account (c. 3) is that the rulers 
(dpxat) were elected on the score of wealth and merit 
(dpiorivdny Kat rrovrivdyy). They held office at first 
for life, afterwards for 10 years. The oldest and chief 
office was that of BactActs, but he was very early 
assisted by a moéuapxos (probably in Medon’s time). 
The d&pyov was added later, the Occpoérar much later 
still, and the latter never held office for more than a year. 
The duty of the OecpoOéra: was to keep a record of 
judicial decisions; that of the major archons is not 
stated, except that they were the judges of the com- 
munity. All the archons were elected (c. 8) by the 
council of the Areopagus, whose duty it also was to 
direct and control them and to maintain the laws (or 
eustoms) of the state. The archons, on the expiry of 
their term of office, seom to have passed into the 
Areopagus.? The three major archons originally had 


1 Herodotus (v. 71) mentions mpurdves réy vavxp, in the time of 
Cylon’s conspiracy, now dated B.c. 628. 

2The kwhaypéra (kOdov, dyelpw) seem to have been originally 
‘© carvers” of the sacrifices and public dinners, but afterwards to 
have become financial officers to the king or archons. Aristotle 
barely mentions them. 

8 Aristotle’s words (p. 9) are 7 yap alpects ray dpxbyrwy dpiorlydny 
Kal wAourlyiny jv, €& dv ol "Apeorayetra: kabloravro. The meaning 
of this is not beyond dispute. : 


ae 
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separate halls, but, in Solon’s time, all used the 
Geo wo bereiov.1 

v 51. Dracon and Solon.—There can be no doubt, 
though Aristotle does not say so, that the government 
just described was entirely in the hands of a few 
families of Eupatridae, and that the common people 
were greatly dissatisfied with it. They had no voice 
in the elections. If legal decisions were published, the 
maxims and ordinances of the law were not, and poor 
debtors found, to their surprise, that the law allowed 
them to be treated with great hardship. In obedience 
to popular demand, Dracon, about B.c. 621, published a 
code, which at least revealed the rigours of the law, and 
also took some steps towards the enfranchisement of the 
lower orders. According to Aristotle, he gave the 
citizenship to all men who could furnish a set of arms 
(trois érAa wapexopévois). These, apparently, formed an 
assembly called the éx«Ayoia, and elected both the 
officers of state and also a new council, called the BovAx, 
of 401 members. The election was perhaps by lot,? but 


1The older view was that the kingship was reduced to 10 years 
in B.0. 752: it was taken away from the Medontidae and thrown 
open to all Eupatrids in B.c. 712: it was abolished and its 
functions divided among nine annual archons in 8.0, 683. On the 
vexed question of the relation of the Areopagites to the é¢érat 
Aristotle says nothing anywhere. One may therefore continue to 
believe, with Lange and Gilbert, that there were 60 Areopagites, 
viz. 9 archons and 51 édérac (ol émt rots eras, “rulers of the 
clansmen”), . One thing, at any rate, is clear, viz. that the 
Areopagus was the original senate of Athens and was not the 
creation of Solon. 

2 Aristotle’s expression is KAypodcOae dé cal radrqy (riwv Boudy) 
nal Tas dddas dpxds rods vrép tpidxovra ern yeyovdras (c. 4, pp. 11, 
12), and again he mentions (p. 12) a rule that no man should be 
elected twice till all the candidates had had a turn, which seems 


tab 


candidature was confined to men above 30 years of age, 
and a scale of property was drawn up, fixing the mini- 
mum required of the holders of each office. The number 
of officers named is already large, comprising at least 
Gpxovres, Tapiat, orparyyol, immapyor, mputaves. The 
functions of the BovAx and éxxAnoia are not stated, but 
cannot have been very important, for Aristotle expressly 
says that the Areopagus continued to be the guardian of 
_ the laws and overseer of the officers. 

But Dracon did nothing to relieve the insolvent 
debtors, who, having mortgaged their lands, their 
families and their persons, were falling rapidly into 
slavery. A desperate conflict between rich and poor 
was imminent, when both sides agreed to refer their 
‘differences to Solon, the son of Execestides, an Eupatrid 
of moderate wealth, a poet, and a patriot of unquestioned 
honesty and courage. Solon, as archon B.C. 594, removed © 
the present evils, and prevented their recurrence, by the 
following reforms. 
¥ (@) He cancelled all debts, whether due to the state or 
to a private creditor. (This is the famous ced Geta.) 

(b) He repealed all Dracon’s laws, except those 
relating to murder, and substituted a new code of a 
more humane character, in which (for instance) it was 
forbidden to lend money on mortgage of the debtor's 
body. 

(ce) He revised the constitution in such a way as to 


give the poorest class some control over the officers and 
the law. 
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to imply election by lot from a selected few. But previously 

(p. 10) he says of the éxxAjola that jpodvro rods évvéa dpxovras, 
: and in ec. 22, p. 60, he says the archons were aiperol, chosen by 
vote, before the time of Cleisthenes. 


1 


& 
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On the third of these reforms, Aristotle gives some 
details.’ The population of Attica was divided into four 
classes, called mevraxocwopédyuvos, imeis, Cevytrar, and 
Onres, 

(1) mevraxocropédimvo. were such as possessed an 
annual income of not less than 500 medimni of corn, 
or 500 metretae of oil or wine (or 500 drachmae of 
silver).1 


(2) immets were such as possessed an annual income 


of not less than 300 medimni or metretae (or drachmae). 

(3) evyira. were such as possessed an annual income 
of 200 medimni or metretae (or drachmae). 

(4) @Ares were such as possessed less than the Cevyiras.? 

Of these classes, the first three are mentioned as of 
Dracon’s time, and may then have been the basis of 
taxation. Solon first recognized the Ores as citizens, 
and used the four classes as the basis of political dis- 
tinctions. The revraxocvopedipvot were alone eligible for 
the chief offices of state (as archons and rapio): the 
immets and (evyfros were eligible for minor offices (as 
mwAnrat, of evdexa, kwAaypérar)?: the Ofres were not 


1The medimnus of corn and the meéretes of oil or wine were 


-alike valued at 1 drachma of silver. 


2 The Solonian property-classes were retained, in theory, even 
in Aristotle’s time. Aristotle says nothing of the scheme for a 
graduated income-tax usually ascribed to Solon on the testimony 
of Pollux. According to this scheme, the property of revrakocto- 
pédiyuvor was estimated at 12 times their, income, of lrme?s at 10 
times, of fevytra: at 5 times, anda uniform tax was levied on their 
property so estimated, 

’The offices here mentioned are named by Aristotle casually. 
He says that Solon assigned to each class offices in proportion to 
its property, and specially mentions the archons and rapiae as 
belonging to the first class, “ 


— 
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admitted to office at all. But the @jres were members of 
the ¢vAai, and each ¢vAj now selected (mpovkprver) so 
many candidates for each office (¢.g..10 for the archon- 
ship) ; thus, though the officers were ultimately elected 
by lot, they had to seek the suffrages of the people in the 
first instance. Moreover, the Ores were now made 
members of the éxk«Ayota, which probably called the 
officers to account (eéOvva) at the end of their year of 
service, and certainly sat as a court of appeal (Zeus) 
from some judgements of the archons. This last reform, 
the giving of a judicial vote to the lowest citizen, 
seemed to Aristotle to be the chief concession and the 
foundation of Athenian democracy. 

Tt will have been seen that, besides his property- 
classes, Solon used also the old division into duAaé. He 
used it again for other purposes. Each of the 4 dvdai 
elected 100 members of a BovAq of 400 (no longer 401). 
Moreover, the division of each }vAy into tpitrdes and 
vavkpapiae was retained (or perhaps invented, cf. p. 92 
and n.), and the vat«papor continued to collect and 
expend at least some of the revenues of each vouxpapia. 
(Pollux says that each naucrary furnished two horsemen - 

and one ship.) 
The Areopagus continued, as before, to ste the guardian 
of the laws and overseer of the officers, to put down 
attempts at sedition, and, no doubt, also to sit as a jury 
? in all the graver criminal cases. What the function of 
the BovA# was does not appear, but it is possible that the 
J Areopagus was rather a judicial body which interféred 
when wrong was done, while the BovAyj’ was a consulta- 
- tive body which advised the responsible officers, and 


= _mggested decrees (ypicpara) to the ecclesia. 
pat e code, which Solon substituted for that of Dracon, 
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dealt with all sorts of matters, civil and criminal.1 The 
most important of its statutes enacted that no citizen 
might hold moré than a certain: quantity of land in 
Attica, that no citizen might enslave another for debt, 
and that any citizen, dying without’ legitimate children, 
might leave his property by will to whom he chose.” 
Lastly, Solon altered the coinage of Athens from the 
old ‘Aeginetan system to the Euboic, which was then 
chiefly used by the traders of the Aegean coasts. The 
new coins were less than the old by about 27 per cent. 
(supra, § 47), but Aristotle does not suggest that the 
alteration had any connection with the cewurdyOeva. 
Solon seems to have made no provision at all for new 
legislation, because he intended his code to be a per- 
manent settlement. The Solonian code was inscribed on 
square wooden pillars, é£oves or x3pBes, and conspicuously 
exhibited in the orod Bacidevos and perhaps elsewhere. 
52. Reforms of Cleisthenes.—The constitution, 
as revised by Solon, was not well received and was not 
long used in its entirety. As early as B.0, 582, one 


Damasias contrived to be archon two years running, and, 


on his expulsion ten archons were elected, of whom five 
were Eupatridae, three yewpyot, and two Snuovpyot. The 
State, however, continued to be divided by factions, the 


1Criminal law deals with crime, 7.e., acts which the state 
deems offences against itself; civil law deals with wrong-doing 
of a more private nature. Some acts may be both criminal and 
civil matters, such as assault, which is a breach of the Queen’s 
peace and also. a wrong done to a particular person. The distinc- 
tion is arbitrary. Some acts are crimes.in one country which are 
only civil offences in another. 

2 Previously his yévos would have been entitled to it. At no 
time in Athens or Rome could a man entirely disinherit his 
legitimate children, if he had any. 
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meSiaxot, Sudxpeor, and rapéAtou, of whom the first desired 
an oligarchy, the second a democracy, the third an inter- 
mediate form of government. Under these circumstances 
it became easy for Peisistratus and his sons to usurp 
supreme power, especially as they used it judiciously and 
contented themselves with securing some of the chief 
offices and taking a twentieth part of the revenue. ee! 
of Solon’s laws then fell into abeyance. 

Soon after the expulsion of Hippias, Cleisthenes (B.C. 
508) once more reformed the constitution. In order to 
admit more men to the citizenship, he divided the free 
inhabitants into 10 ¢vAaé, each consisting of 10 S%yor. 
The demes were limited to particular localities, but the 
gvAei were not. For Cleisthenes divided the territory 
of Attica into 30 parts, 10 rév rept to dorv, 10 ris 
mapaXias, 10 rod peroyeiov: these parts he called rpirries, 
assigning one of each kind to every ¢vA1j, so that mem- 
bers of the same ¢vAy lived in widely separate parts 
of the country. The dvdAai were named after heroes 
(dpxnyérar) selected by the Delphic oracle; the demes 
were named either from localities or after the old yévos 
chiefly represented in each, and, in order to prevent in- 
yidious distinctions of birth, every Athenian was hence- 
forth to be described by his deme-name. The demes — 
took the place of the old vavxpapias and a Sijpapxos was 
substituted for the vatxpapor. The BovdAjy was now in- 
creased to 500, 50 from each tribe. Lastly, among other 
laws of a democratic tendency, Cleisthenes introduced 
one creating the practice of ostracism, whereby any 
dangerous statesman might, without reason alleged, be 
required by a majority of votes in the éxxAjata to go into 
exile for 10 years. i. 

© 53. Later Reforms. —Soon after 508 B.0. it became 
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the rule to elect the orparnyot one from each fvd#, but 
the zoAéuapyos was still commander of the whole army. 

In B.c. 487, the archons were elected by lot from the 
selected candidates put forward by the tribes, whereas pre- 
viously (2.¢., probably under Peisistratus and Cleisthenes) 
they had been chosen by open voting (aiperoé, cf. p. 94 n.). 

After the battle of Salamis (B.c. 480) the Areopagus, 
which consisted of wealthy men who had shown great 
public spirit at the crisis of the war, recovered nearly all 
its old authority and ruled with the greatest success for 
17 years. The leaders of the people at this time were 
Themistocles and Aristeides, the latter of whom organ- 
ized the confederacy of Delos (B.c. 478). As wealth 
accrued rapidly Aristeides advised the people to come 
in from the country to Athens and to expect a living 
from the service of the state. As a matter of fact, what 
with soldiers and sailors, jurymen and policemen and 
Bovdevrat and officials of all kinds, over 20,000 adult 
persons soon received pay from the treasury, and the 
democrats began to-get the upper hand again. 

At last, in B.c. 462, Ephialtes, with the connivance 
of Themistocles, made a determined attack on the Areo- 
pagus and took away all its most important functions, 
which he distributed among the BovA7, the éxxAnoia and 
the law-courts. 

In B.o. 457, the (evyiras were admitted to the archon- 
ship. As the practice of inquiring into a candidate’s 
property-qualification soon fell into disuse the archonship 
became open to any citizen. 


1Jt was formerly believed, on Plutarch’s authority, that the 
archonship was thrown open to all citizens about B.c. 477. It 
may be that, at this time, imme?s were first admitted. Nothing is 
anywhere said about the extension of the archonship to them. 
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About 450 zc. Pericles, now leader of the people, 
still farther reduced the powers of the Areopagus. It 
was he who at an earlier date had introduced the pay- 
ment of jurymen. 

After the death of Pericles the democracy gained 
more and more power, and strengthened itself by yet 
farther demands on the treasury. Cleophon, about B.C. 


| Athens, above summarised, leaves a great deal to be 


desired. It is precise enough on dates and names 
and numbers, but the writer has no conception of what 
we call ‘ constitutional history.’ He tells us, for instance, 
that the Povds was established by Dracon and that it 
consisted first of 401, then of 400, then of 500 members, 
but he does not tell us what, at any given date, were its 
fanctions. He is almost equally silent about the powers 
and duties of the Areopagus, the éxxAyoia, and the 
executive. On all these topics we must make new 


"theories adapted to his facts, but this work will re- 


quire years of labour. \~ 


» Crassical, Trmxs. 7 
L. Citizenship. (a) Citizens were divided into 10 


(gvdai), each vhf into 3 spirrées, and also into 


wa" 
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at least 10 S01, each deme was divided into ¢parpiat 
of unknown number, and possibly each ¢parpia into a 
number of families (yévn). A citizen became such by 
registry in his deme-list (Anfvapxixdv ypapparefov) at the 
age of eighteen. (b) Citizens were ‘liable to military 
service between the ages of eighteen and sixty, to 
Aytoupyio. and to eiopopd (in time of war). 

Il. Officers. (1) Miktary. 10 otparnyot, having under 
them 10 raéiapxou in command of the infantry, 2 trrapxou 
in command of the cavalry, and a tpujpapxos of each ship. 

(2) Financial. (a) 10 “EAAnvorapiar, 10 rwAnrat, and 
10 apdxropes, collectors of revenue. (b) 10 darodéxras 
(earlier kwAakpérau), receivers, who also allotted money to 
the various committees. (¢) Various raptor, paymasters 
for the committees. (d) 10 rapyiou rv iepdv xpyydrov 
ais AOnvaias, keepers of the state-surplus. 

(3) Judicial. (a) 9 Archons (chiefly to superintend 
cases). () of tpidxovra or terTapaxovra (judges in petty 
cases and superintendents in others). (c) Areopagus and 
Eiphetae (juries in cases of homicide and arson). (d) 
Heliastae (jurymen in ordinary cases). ~(NV.B—The 
Boule and Ecclesia had some judicial powers in political 
cases. ) 

(4) Police. 10 dorvvdpor, 10 perpovdpor, of evdexa, ete. 

Ill. Deliberative Assemblies. (a) The Ecclesia of all 
male citizens (sitting at léast 4 times in each prytany). 
(b) The Boule of 500 (sitting part of every working day 
to prepare bills for the ecclesia and advise the magis- 
trates), (¢) The 50 Prytanes (a committee of the Boule 
sitting all day). (d) The Areopagus (religious council). 
(e) The 1000 vopoGéras (sitting occasionally to consider 
proposed new laws). (Of these assemblies, the Ecelesia 
only could pass laws.) . 
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XIII. POPULATION OF ATTICA. 


The population of Athens and Attica consisted of 
slaves, resident aliens (uérovcor), and citizens. 

55. Slaves (SodAor) were excessively numerous. At 
a census taken in B.c. 309, the number of slaves was 
returned at 400,000, and it does not seem likely that 
there were fewer at any time during the classical period. 
They were mostly Lydians, Phrygians, Thracians, and 
Scythians, imported from the coasts of the Propontis. “ 
They cost, generally, from 1 to 10 minae (£4 to £40) 

a head, but they could be had cheaper, and some of 
exceptional talent fetched much higher prices. They 
were employed for domestic purposes, or were let out 
for hire in gangs as labourers, or were allowed to work 
by themselves, paying a yearly royalty (drodopé) to 
their masters. 

Slaves were, of course, very unevenly distributed, 
but hardly any Athenian citizen can have been without 
two'or three. The family of Aeschines (consisting 
of 6 persons) was considered yery poor because it 
possessed only 7 slaves. On the other hand, Plutarch 
says that Nicias let out 1,000 and Hipponicus 600 
slaves to work the. gold mines in Thrace. The state 
possessed some slaves of its own (Snuécror), who were 
employed chiefly as policemen (rogdrar) and clerks 
(ypappareis). 

Slaves enjoyed considerable liberties in Athens, and 
had some rights, even against their masters. They did 
not serve as soldiers or sailors, except when the city 
was in great straits, as at the battle of Arginussae 
(p.c. 406). The worst prospect in store for them was 
that their masters might be engaged in a lawsuit, for 


“ 
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the evidence of a slave (except in a few cases) was 
not admitted in a court of justice unless he had been 
put to torture. 

Slaves were sometimes freed by their masters, with 
some sort of public ceremony, or (for great services) by 
the state, which paid their value to their masters. A 
freed slave (daeAcbOepos) became a pérouxos. 

56. Mérovkos or resident foreigners were a numerous 
and valuable part of the Athenian population. The 
census of B.C. 309, above mentioned, returned 10,000 
metics, and as these seem to have been heads of families 
only, the total number was probably about 45,000, 
They were mostly engaged in trade. 

The metics were enrolled in a list, and each adult 
male paid a yearly tax (yeroixvov) of 12 drachmae, They 
were not allowed to hold land in Attica or to share in 
the government; but. they were required to serve in 
the infantry or navy, to assist at some grand religious 


ceremonies, and to pay the heavy ‘public work’ 


taxes.1 ; 

A metic was required to choose some citizen as his 
mpootdrns or patron. If he did not, he was liable to 
prosecution, ypad1) drporraciov (cf. infra, § 75, n.). The 
duties of the rpoordrys are not clear, but he was possibly 
only a permanent surety. It would seem that the metic 
might himself plead in the law-courts. 

The metic might, for public services, be elected 
icoreAgs (i.¢., on a level with citizens in regard to taxes), 
or even dredyjs (free from taxes, esp. Ayroupyiar), but it 
was excessively difficult for a metic to become a citizen, 
The vote of enfranchisement required to be carried in 


one ecclesia and confirmed at another, in which not less 


1 Ayrovpyia, to be enumerated below, § 79 (c). 
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than 6,000 citizens were present. Even then the matter 
(as in Lysias’ case) might be reopened in a law court (by 
ypadh mapavéuwr, § 69, ¢) in order that careful evidence 
might be taken of the alleged services of the honoured 
~ person. An enfranchised metic could not be elected 
archon. ; 

The son of a metic and a citizen was no more legally 
entitled to the citizenship than a pure metic, but a great 
number of persons of the half-blood were by collusion 


introduced into the lists of citizens. These were some-_ 


times detected and expelled by a general revision of the 
lists (Scayjpiors). About 5,000 are said to have been 
thus expelled by Pericles in B.c. 451 or 445-4. There 
was another S.aiipiors in B.C. 346-5. 

57. Citizens, ’A@nvaio, obtained their title either by 
right of birth or by vote of enfranchisement, as above 
described. The Plataeans who fought at Marathon, B.c. 
490, and the slaves who fought at Arginussae, B.c. 406, 


received the citizenship (limited, as in the case of en-  ~ 


franchised metics) by the latter method. These were 
called Snporotnror. 

The citizens proper were such as were legitimate 
children of parents who were themselves citizens. The 
parentage of every citizen was ascertainable by reference 
to public registers to be presently mentioned. 

The number of citizens is said to have been 14,240 in 
B.C. 445-4, and 21,000 at the census of B.c. 309. Thucy- 


dides (ii. 13) assigns to the Athenians at the beginning | 


of the Peloponnesian war (B.0. 431) an. army of 29,000 
_hoplites. Of these more than 3,000 were metics, but 
there must be added the @jres who served in the fleet, 
so that the number of citizens then actually serving may 


be put at about 30,000, The proportion of male adults 
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to the whole population! in the South of Europe is said 
to be 1:44; so the entire number of citizens, men, women, 
and children, may be put down as fluctuating, during 
the classical period, between 90,000 and 135,000. 

The legitimate child of Athenian parents received its 
name on the tenth day after its birth. An eldest son 
received usually the name of his paternal grandfather, 
and the other children were named after other members 
of the family on either side. 

The naming of the child was merely a family cere- 
mony. At the festival of Apaturia (in Pyanepsion, 
about October), probably the next after the birth, it 
was usual to introduce the child to its fparpia (eyypadev 
or cicdyew eis tods ppdrepas).2 The third day of the 
festival (hence called xovpeGris) was appropriated to the 
ceremony. After sacrifice of a lamb (xotpeoy or petov), 
the assembled ¢pérepes voted on the legitimacy of the 
child, and, if this was admitted, the child’s name was 
entered on the list, cowdv or pparepixdy ypapparetov, by 
the clerk. ‘ 

Girls apparently required no other formal recognition, 
but boys had still to be presented before their dios. 
This was done on the lst of Hecatombaeon (about July), 
“after the boy had attained the age of eighteen. The 
dypuorat on this occasion voted for or against the admis- 
sion of the candidate. “If he was admitted, his name was 
inscribed on the AnEwupyixdy ypappareiov, the list of 
those who were entitled to Ajéus, or legal inheritance 


1Dr. Beloch, in his work on Die Bevilkerung der Griech. Rim. 
Welt, states the proportion for ancient times as 1:3, and alleges 
that all the estimates of ancient population are exaggerated. 

2N.B.—This seems to have been the Cleisthenean ¢parpia, a 
division of the 5j0s, not one of the four old Attic gpazplat 
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and possession of property. The boy, on admission, 


_ attained his majority, and was henceforth described by 


his own name, his father’s name, and the name of his 


deme, as, Anpocbévns Anpoobévous Tavaveds.! He spent 


the next two years in military training among the 
€$nBou? and did not attend the éxxAnoia. At the age of 
twenty he was inscribed on the wivaE éxxAnovactiKés, 
He could not become a senator (Bovievrijs) 0 or a juryman 
(jAvawrys) before the age of thirty. 


The rights of a citizen were called éritizia, The loss 


of them, or a part of them, was called. dripia. Certain 
honours could be bestowed on citizens, as dréAea or 
freedom from taxes (esp. Ayroupylat), rpoeSpla or right to 
a front seat at festivals, cfrnous ev Lpuravetw or dinner at 
the public table, and orépavos or a crown of gold pre- 
sented by the state. 

A child might be adopted (Ocrés) by a person who was 
not its parent. In this case the proofs of legitimate 
birth were required, but the child was received into the 
gparpia and dijyos of its adoptive father. Adoption 
(@éc1s) of a child by a childless man was regarded as a 
duty which he owed to his ancestors, whose worship he 
was bound to maintain. 

58. Divisions of Citizens.-—It will have been 
seen that the Athenian citizen (that is to say, the 
adult male, who alone possessed political privileges) was 


1A female citizen was described by her own name, her father’s 
or husband’s name, and the deme of her father or husband: as 


Pewdeorpdry Xaplou ‘Ayvouctov. 


2"BenBor in the first year were sent to the Peiraeus (each tribe 
having its cwppoviorys, or overseer, and trainers) to learn the use 


ofarms. In the second year, they were sent out into Attica to 


learn tactics, fortification, etc, 


sie 
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necessarily a member of a ¢patpia and a Sqyos. He was 
also a member of a ¢vAj, for each dios was part of a 
pur: 

(a) &vAy. The population of Attica was divided (by 
Cleisthenes) into ten fvAaé, bearing the following names: 
’HpexOnis, Atynis, Ilavdcovis, Acovris, ’Axapavris, Oivyis, 
Kexporis, "ImroOwyris, Aiavris, ’Avruoxis. It is obvious 


that these names are derived from certain heroes, — 


Erechtheus, Aegeus, ete. (cf. p. 99), who were called the 
erdvupot or apxnyerat of the tribes, and received religious 
honours from the pvAérau, 

Each ¢vAj had some property, and held a meeting 
(dyop¢) in Athens, apparently once a year, to elect 
officers and to discharge other tribal business. The 
overseers of the tribe and its property were called érupe 
Anrat tys vAjs, and were assisted by a steward, 
Tapas, 

(b) Ajpos. Each pvAx was originally composed of ten 
scattered Syor, or parishes. The number of dy0v was 
therefore originally (i.¢., in the time of Cleisthenes) 100, 
but it was very largely increased afterwards. The demes 
were districts, as Acharnae, Marathon, Halimus, Myr- 
rhinus, but many of them bore a family name, as 
“Boutadae, Daedalidae. They varied very much in size, 
from Acharnae, which is said to have furnished 3,000 
hoplites (cf. § 31, ¢) ‘in the Peloponnesian war, to 
Myrrhinus, in which thirty members formed a quorum 
for the conduct of deme business. 

Each deme possessed landed estate, which was let out 
to tenants, and had internal affairs, secular and religious, 
such as the management of a temple or the paving and 
police of the district. All its business was controlled by 
the dyopd or assembly of dyudra1, who appointed, as their 
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executive officer, a Sypopxos or overseer of the deme, 
with clerks to assist him. The dyapyos kept the list of 
Snporar (the Anévapyixdv ypappareiov above-mentiqned), 
and thus stood in an important relation to the state, for 
the lists of Snpuorat were the lists of citizens also. The 
8yuapxos, like most other public functionaries in Athens, 
held office for a year, and was, at the end of his term, 
called to account (eiOvva) before an auditor (ev@uvos) 
with assessors. Persons who lived in a deme to which 
they did not belong were called éyxexrnpévou and paid a 
house-duty, eyKTHTUKOY. 

It should be added that the officers of the vA and 
the djpos had some powers of punishing persons who 
disobeyed the orders of the tribe or deme. 

(c) The ¢parpia-was obviously a subdivision of the 
deme, but practically nothing is known of its limits. 

(d) Tpitrés, Hach fvA7 was divided into three fairly 
equal tpurrves, containing several small or one or two 
large demes. (Cf. p. 99. The known names of rpirries 
are nearly all identical with demes, as Kepapjs, Aaxuddac, 
*EXevowvior, Uaravseis.) The tpetris, which was super- 
vised by a tpitrvapxos, seems to have been mainly a 
military division of the population. 

(e) It is believed that the old Ionic tribal divisions of 
yeXeovres, etc., were kept up till long after Cleisthenes’ 
time, but the evidence is very scanty and obscure. 
They certainly had no political importance, any more 

than the Freemasons or Ancient Order of Buffaloes in 
England. 

Each of these smaller corporations, fparpia, Shpos, 
Tpizris, pvr, to which an Athenian citizen belonged, 
had, as we have seen, business of its own—money to 

. spend, officers to appoint, rules to make—very similar 
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to that which the state transacted on a larger scale. 
And it is not to be supposed that Athenians were at 
all ashamed to take part in such minor business, as 
English gentlemen are to sit on a vestry or a town 
council. On the contrary, a large:part of the population 
left their private affairs for slaves to manage, and devoted 
themselves entirely to their public duties. 


XIV. THE ATHENIAN OFFICIALS. 


59. Of Athenian Officials in general. 

(1) Most of the public offices of Athens were filled 
by committees of ten citizens, though each of the ten 
tribes did not always have a representative. Of such 
committees, some were appointed for ordinary purposes, 
and some for extraordinary, such as the building of a 

‘particular temple. We are concerned here only with 
the ordinary offices. , 

(2) Ordinary officials (€yxv«dror dpyat) were appointed 
usually by lot from among the candidates, but the chief 
military and financial officers, whose work required skill 
, and experience, were elected by vote (xetpotovia).. No 

. officer held more than one post at a time, or held his 
post for more than a year! It was also the rule that 
no officer should be re-appointed to his late office for 
a second year, but this rule did not apply to the 
otparnyot, who might be elected (as Pericles and Phocion 
were) year after year, and so gain a great ascendancy 
in the state. 

All officials were appointed after the 6th prytany, 


1 Except the d@\o8éra:, who were appointed for 4 years, 
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about Munychion (April),! and entered on their office 
nt the beginning of Hecatombaeon (July). 

Every official was required to undergo, before assum- 
ing office, a Soxtpaota or ‘approval’ before'a law court.? 

This was an inquiry into his conduct, his exactness in 
paying taxes, etc., and it sometimes happened that he 
was rejected (dmeSoxipdcOn).- Every official was also 
required to take anoath of allegiance. 

Hyery official, on laying down his office, was subject to 
account (evOvva) before public auditors (ed@vvo.),? and 
was prevented, under very stringent laws, from leaving 
Athens or making away with his property before the 
evOuva was held, 

Apparently all officials were paid, but precise informa- 
tion is wanting on this point. Each official committee 
usually had a hall or room (ef. dpxetov, 6A0s) specially 
appropriated to it, and some dined together. 

In some committees, one member was ea officio presi- 
dent for the year (as the chief archon); in others the 
members took turns in presiding. If there was money 


1The prytanes held an ecclesia for dpyatpecta, t.e., for the 
election of such officers as were elected by vote. For the others, 
lots were drawn by the @ecuoférac in the temple of Theseus 
(Onectov). Tablets (mwdxia) bearing the names of the candidates 
and beans («tapo) of equal number were placed in two vases. 
A name and a bean were drawn together, a white bean scoring 
election. 


* The archons underwent doxinacla also before the Bou}. 


3 Before 3.0, 403 the auditors seem to have been 30 Aoyicral 
(caleulators), but in the next century we hear of 10 Noywral, 10 
 edOuvoe with assessors (xdpedpo), and 10 advocates (cvv7yopot). 
‘The several duties of these boards are obscure, but they certainly 
reported on each official to a jury of 501 sci who adjudi- 
cated on the case. : 
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to be spent, apparently one member of the committee 
was elected rapias, but this is not clear. Each committee 
had some servants of humble rank, such as a ypapparets, 
or clerk, and a xypvé, or crier. 

Each committee had the power of enforcing its neces- 
sary orders by fines (érBoAai) of limited amount. 

Officials could be removed during their year of office 
by vote of the ecclesia, and periodical opportunities were 
given for raising complaints (cf. § 69, . 1). 

Deputy officials (érvAaxdvres) were appointed to all 
offices which were filled by lot, and many officials 
(especially the first three archons) had assistants 
(xdpeSpor) of their own choosing. 

60. The Strategi—By far the most important of 
all Athenian officials were the orparnyot. These were 
ten in number, and were openly elected by show of hands 
in the ecclesia (xeporovia). At first one was elected 
from each tribe, but afterwards tribal claims were 
neglected. The otparnyot might be re-elected in suc- 
cessive years, Their duties were to protect the state 
from external and internal attacks, and for this purpose 
they had full charge of the fortifications, and the entire 
superintendence of the provision of ships and war 
amaterials, and of the leyy of war-taxes, soldiers, and 
sailors. They superintended! law-cases arising out of 
matters in their control (¢.g., dv7idédcews, Auroragiov), 
They also negotiated and sealed treaties on behalf of 
the state. They were entitled also to require the 
prytanes to summon the ecclesia to deliberation. 

Before opening a campaign, the ecclesia named the 
otpatyyot who were to conduct it, and usually singled 
out one of them as commander-in-chief. Otherwise, the 


4 On the meaning of ‘superintendence’ in lawsee infra, § 73. 
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otparnyot themselves divided their own functions. In 
Athens each otparyyds was president of the committee. 
for one day in turn, and, in the field, if there was more 
than one otparyyés with the army, each commanded in 
chief for one day in turn.? ; 

61. Minor Military Officers.—Under the o7zpa- 
wnyot were ten elected tafiapxot (colonels), each com- 
manding the hoplites of his tribe, and under these again 
were Aoxayot (captains). 

The pritley was commanded, under the orparnyot, by 
two élected izwapxor, each in charge of the squadrons 
from five tribes; next to these stood the ten dvdAapxou, 
and next to them the dexddapxou. 

62. Officers of the Treasury.—The mode in 
which moneys due to the state were collected is toler- 
ably clear. 

The ten elected ‘EX nvorapiat collected the tribute pay- 
able to Athens by subject states. They were originally 
appointed as treasurers of the first Athenian league, but 
when the treasury of the league was removed (B.c. 454) 
from Delos to Athens, they became purely Athenian 
functionaries. In the 4th century their functions, or 
some of them, seem to have passed to the tapias ray 
orparwr7ixdy, but it is not clear when this officer was 
first appointed. 

The ten zwAnrai, chosen by lot, contracted with the 

____ tax-farmers (see below, § 79), leased mines and other 
____ state property and sold forfeited goods. 

j The ten zpdxropes collected fines (ér-BoAai, ripijpara) 
due to the state. 

2 Abont 8.c. 334 the functions of the several crparyyol were 
‘distinguished. One was appointed émi rods érMras, two én rép 
Tleparéa, one éxl riw xdpav, ete. 
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The moneys thus received, or due from lessees, were 
accounted.for and paid over, before the BovA7, in earlier 
years (probably even in the 5th century) to the 
KwdAaypérat, in later to the ten drodéxras, chosen by lot.+ 

The drodexrar (under the supervision of the BovA7) 
allotted, to each spending committee, portions of the 
money passing through their hands, but it is not clear 
what was done with the actual cash. Most of the money 
came in on fixed dates in very large sums. Probably 
some of it was given to the committees at once and the 
rest was transferred to the treasury, the committees 
being empowered by the dzodécrav to draw on the 


treasury from time to time. It is certain, for instance,. 


that the “EAAnvorapias sometimes received money direct 
from the treasury for the army and navy, and sometimes 
paid into it only the surplus of moneys collected by them, 
after providing for military charges. 

The state treasure was stored in the dériaOddop0s or 
back-chamber of the Parthenon, under the surveillance 
of the tapias tov fepGv xpypdrov ris ’AOnvatas, whose 
special business it was to look after the property apper- 
taining to the goddess, Here also the tapio. trav dAAwv 
Gedv stored the moneys derived from lands appropriated 

“to the other deities. ‘ 

The xwAaypérar, when their chief functions were as- 


1 During the period 354-339 B.c. any surplus of income over _ 


expenditure was returned to the people as Aewpixdy (on which, see 
below, § 78). At this time therefore the treasurer of the theoric 
fund, 6 émt 7d Oewpixdy, was the most important of the financial 
officers. The surplus fund was afterwards, by a law of Demos- 
thenes, handed over to the raptas rOv crpariwrixy, and later the 
whole financial administration was simplified and placed under 
the management of one officer, 6 éml 77 douxjoe, This last officer 
is not mentioned by Aristotle, 
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sumed by the dodéxrau, still provided the public dinners 
and paid the jurymen. 

63. The Archons, chosen by lot, represented nine 
of the ten tribes.! (The candidate elected-from the tenth 
tribe was made ypappareds tOv Oecpoberav.) Of these _ 

(a) The dpywv éxdyvupos, by whose name the year was 
distinguished from other years, superintended lawsuits 
arising out of family disputes (about an inheritance for 
instance) and was the official guardian of widows and 
orphans. He also had charge of @ewpia:, or religious 
embassies, and of certain festivals, especially the greater 
Dionysia.? 

_ (0) The Bacrrcts was the minister of religion, and 
superintended prosecutions in which religion was in- 
volved. He was president of the court of Areopagus 
and of the éféra:. He was in charge of certain festivals, 
in particular the prorijpia, the Ajvora and the Aoparaéy- 
gopia, His wife (for he was bound to be married) had 
also some religious duties. 

(c) The roAépapxos, who was once commander-in-chief, 
but lost this office early in the fifth century, superin- 
tended cases affecting the position of metics, and some 
others in which one of the parties was a foreigner. He 
had some special religious duties, especially the super- 
vision of the funeral celebrations (érirddia) for those 
who were slain in war. 

(d) The six OecpoGéra: were keepers of the code of laws, 
They revised it annually, inserting new statutes and 


1 The number of candidates permitted from each tribe is doubt- 
ful. Aristotle says there were fifty in the 5th century, and ten 
in his own day, but the passages are open to suspicion. 

* He seems early in the 5th century to have superintended 
the calendar, but this duty was afterwards given to a lepouvijpor, 
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removing those which had been repealed. They were 
the law-officers who superintended public prosecutions 
(cicayyedion chiefly) ordered by the BovA# or éxxAncta, 
also the Soxipacias of new officials and the es@vva: of the 
generals, also some law-cases (¢.9., ypady mapavédpwr) 
specially assigned to their office. They made up the 
juries for all cases (by whomsoever superintended) which 
came before a jury at all. They also paid the purbds 
exkAnovacTeKos. 

64. Minor Civil Officials.—(a) oi &dexa were a 
committee who, among other duties, had charge of the 


prisons and executed legal corporal punishments. They | 


also superintended criminal cases where the criminal was 
taken in the act (é7’ adrofdpy) and brought before them 
summarily (by draywyy). If he confessed, they could 
even give judgment. 

(b) The ten dorvvdpor, five for Athens and five for the 

Peiraeus, had charge of the streets, to keep them clean 
and free from obstruction or any other nuisance. The 
ten dyopavépor, also five for Athens and five for the 
Peiraeus, superintended the markets, collecting the taxes 
from stall-holders and looking for adulterated goods. 
Both these committees had some powers as petty magis- 
“trates. ‘ 
' (ce) Beside these, there were many committees of 
minor officials, each with limited functions: such as the 
petpovopot, who inspected weights and measures, the 
éripehnrat tOv vewpiwy, or overseers of the arsenals, 
oitopvAakes and émyeAnrat éumopiov, who looked after 
the corn trade, Bodva:, who bought the cattle for sacri- 
fices, d0A0Géra1, who superintended the contests at the 
-Panathenaea, etc. (For some purely judicial officers, 
see below, § 73.) 7 
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(d) ypapparets, Besides the humble scribes attached 
to each committee, there were some very important and ~ 
dignified clerks. The chief of these were _ 

(1) 6 yp. tOv Oecpoberdy, elected from the tribe 
whieh did not furnish an archon. He sat 
with the thesmothetae. 

(2) 6 yp. 6 kara mpvtaveiay sat with the Bovns, and 
was probably a member of it. He kept a 
record of its transactions and of the decrees 
of the ecclesia in each prytany. 

(3) 6 érl robs véuovs, probably another member of 
the Boule who seems to have made a copy of 
all new laws. 

(4) 6 yp. tis moAcws or THS Bovds Kat rod Syjpov, 
specially elected to read documents to the 
Boule and ecclesia! Aeschines once held 
this office. 

65. Extraordinary Officials, appointed to super- 
vise some special work, were such as the revxorouoi, 
Taporotol, tpinporotol, emiordtar TOY Snpootwv Epywv, 
the dmrocro\js, who superintended the despatch of an 
expedition (ddcroAos) in due time, or (yrnrat, who con- 
ducted some special inquiry (¢g., in the case of the 
mutilation of the Hermae), 
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66. It is to be conceived that the officials just 
described followed a settled routine of duties, from 


: 1 The scribes above-named are mentioned by Aristotle. Hither 
No. 2 or No. 3 (probably the former) is to be identified with 
6 dvrvypadeds ris Bovdijs. But the subject wants investigation, 
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~ which they did not depart without special orders. Such 
orders were given usually by the BovAy, in accordance 
with the general directions given by the ecclesia. For 
instance, the ecclesia would pass a, decree (¥ydiopa) in 
regard to the importation of corn, the Pov would 
direct the émipeAnrat eumopiov what precautions they 
should take to prevent infringement of the law. 

67. (a) The Boule was a council of five hundred 
citizens above the age of thirty years, fifty being 
appointed by lot (dd xvépov) from each tribe.1 The 
chosen candidates were subject to Soxyuacia before the 
existing BovAy, and took an oath promising to discharge 
their duties according to law. They held office for a 
year, and were sometimes re-elected for one year more. 
They were subject to Soxipacia and «dPvva before the 
existing BovAy. They sat daily (except on holy days), 
usually but not always in the PovAcurijpiov. They 
appointed their own clerks (§ 64 d), and had a xjjpvé 
or herald. The public was usually admitted to their 
deliberations, but was confined behind barriers ison 
or KiyKAides), 

(b) To facilitate the conduct of business, the BovAevrai 
»from each tribe formed a committee, which presided in 
‘the council (érpurdveve) for one tenth of the year.? This 

period was called a wpuravefa, and the presiding com- 
mittee were called mpurdves. The apurdvers appointed 
by lot a chairman (émucrdrys), who held office only for 


1 Fifty deputies were appointed at the same time, so that there 
must have been at least one thousand candidates, a striking proof 
of the interest taken in public affairs, 

2 The first four prytanies were of 36, the last six of 35, days (or 
39 and 38 days, respectively, in an intercalary year, cf. supra, 
p. 81). 
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one day and night.1 They sat in a round hall, called 

_  @6Xos or Skids, and dined there together. Their busi-- 
ness was to summon the PovA% and prepare the “ orders 
of the day” (zpéypappa). Messages for the BovAy were 
brought to them, and they took evidence on matters on 
which the Bovdy required information. Each zpirans, 
during his term of office, seems to have had some 
powers as justice of the peace and some direct control 
over the police (rofdrav). 

(c) The business of the BovAy was, firstly, to prepare 
proposals for the ecclesia, putting them into a definite 
practical form, and usually appending to them a recom- 

_mendation (poBovAevma) ; secondly, to receive laws or 
decrees in their general scope from the ecclesia, and to 
give effect to them by arranging the details of their 
execution; thirdly, to supervise the receipt and pay- 
ment of pablie money.. 

(d) The BovdAy had also some judicial powers which 
were invoked by <icayyedia, or the impeachment of an 
official. Originally, the BovAy could fine, imprison, or 
put to death: afterwards, it was limited to inflicting a 
fine of 500 drachmae; and, in Aristotle’s time, it could 
only condemn, without inflicting any punishment at all. 


1 The emordrys kept the state seal and the keys of the treasury 
and archive-room. In the 5th century, he was also chairman of 
the ecclesia, but in the 4th century he was required to stay 

- twenty-four hours in the @édos and did not attend the ecclesia 
at all. At this time, he chose by lot, for each meeting of the 
Boule or ecclesia, nine mpéedpo from the other tribes (i.e. 
probably the Bovdevrat of the other tribes, exclusive of the 
mpuravevouca ud}), and from these nine the émiardrns rév 
mpoéspwv was again chosen by lot. This latter émordrqys 
received the mpédypayya and presided in the Boule or ecclesia 
with the other mpéedpou. 
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In this third period (and in the second, too, if a fine of 
500 drachmae was inadequate for the offence) the im- 
peached official was reported to the ecclesia or to a law- 
court. (Cf. § 69 d and § 76 n. 1.) 

(ce) The BovdAevrat were paid, from the time of Peri- 
cles, five obols (not a drachma) for each sitting (€pa). 

68. Areopagus.—The same general powers, as the 
Bovdx had over political officials, were perhaps possessed 
by the court of Areopagus (7 é& ’Apeiov méyou Bovdy}) 
over religious officials. This court, as has been suid 
above, consisted of all Athenians who had passed their 
<dOuva after filling any of the nine archonships. It was 
in charge of religious observances generally, and had 
some rights of censorship over public morals. It had 
judicial power in cases of intentional homicide and 
arson, and was often employed as a commission to take 
evidence in cases of impiety or treason. We hear little 
of it, but its importance may easily be underrated. A 
council entirely composed of men of maturity and 
experience could hardly fail to have weight in political 
affairs, and it is known that the Areopagus ruled Athens 
for many years after the Persian wars (§ 53), and again, 
under Roman dominion, became a very important 
“power. ° 

69. The Ecclesia.—(a) The ultimate source of all 
law and authority in Athens was the ecclesia or popular 
assembly, which all Snuéra. were entitled to attend, 
though, as a matter of fact, five thousand was con- 
sidered a large attendance. 

Ecclesiae were either ordinary or special (ovyxAyrot). 


1The "Apetos mé-yos was possibly so called not from Ares, but 
from the ’Apal, or avenging deities, whom the court of Areopagus 
represented, i. 
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The latter were summoned on emergencies by a 
trumpeter, sent round by the prytanes. The former 
were summoned by a notice (rpéypaypc) issued by the 
prytanes, stating the time and place of the meeting and 
the order of business.1 

Four such ordinary ecclestae were held in each prytany 
(thirty-five or thirty-six days), but not on fixed days. 
The usual procedure was as follows :—Early in the 
morning of the appointed day the people assembled 
(usually) in the Pnyx, a natural amphitheatre, of which 
the site cannot now be identified.2 Just before business 
began, the market-place was cleared by means of a rope 
stained with red ochre, so that loiterers were obliged to 
attend the ecclesia on pain of getting their clothes 
spoiled. The names of persons attending were checked, 
by the Angéiapxou and their clerks, by reference to lists, 
mivaxes ekxAnovacrixot.® The rofdrar kept order, and a 
kfpv— shouted out the notices. The zpurdvers, or later 
the mpde8por (p. 119 n.), presided, and their érurdrys 
took the chair. 

(6) Proceedings began with purificatory offerings 
(wepioria): the herald pronounced a solemn curse on 
traitors: the chairman declared that the gods were 


1The first ecclesia in each prytany was xvpla, and dealt with 
special business, namely, the provision of corn, the protection of 
the country and the confirmation (émvxetporovia) or impeachment 
(eloayyeNia) of officers. 

*The Pnyx marked on the plan (facing p. 146) is a rocky 
ridge (cf. Plato, Orit. 112 a), There are here two terraces and 
remains of a stone altar or platform, but the best authorities do 
not believe that this was the meeting-place of the ecclesia. 

$Tt is said that there were six \nflapyo. and thirty clerks, and 
that the people did not sit in any order, but the statements are 
disputed, The thirty cvAdcyis 700 dimou may have been Povdevral, 
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favourable,! and the assembly then passed to the order 
of the day. 

The herald now began reading the zpofotrAcuya, a 
string of preliminary recommendations of the PovA7. 
Each of these was submitted to tpoxerporovia, whereby 
the people voted whether the proposal should be passed 
at once or discussed. If they decided upon discussion, 
the herald cried ris dyopedav Botdcras; “ Who wishes 
to speak?” Intending speakers then rose, and were 
selected in order (according to seniority originally, but 
not afterwards).2 The orator put on a crown and 
ascended the Bjya, a kind of pulpit. When discussion 
ceased the chairman put the question (éreyerpordvycev 
or éreyjdicev),? and the matter was decided usually 
by show of hands (xecporovia), but occasionally by ballot 
(vApos). Amendments to the rpoBodAcvpa could be pro- 
posed, but entirely new proposals, if introduced in the 
ecclesia, were referred to the GovAy for consideration. 

(c) In Hecatombaeon, at the beginning of each year, 
the whole code of laws was submitted to the ecclesia for 
formal approval. At this meeting any citizen might 
propose the addition of a new law or the repeal of an 
old one. In either case, the proposal was referred to the 

“BovA7, who reported on it to the ecclesia. If the latter 
approved of the proposal, it was finally referred to a 
large committee (sometimes one thousand) of vopobéras, 


1The assembly was immediately dissolved if certain dioonplar, 
such as a thunderstorm or earthquake, occurred during the 
sitting. ; 

2 Naturally Bovdevral and officials made most of the speeches, 
Citizens whose émiriula was questionable might be prosecuted for 
speaking. 

8 He sometimes refused to do so, as Socrates did once, 
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who heard arguments, and with whom the final decision 
lay.1 But the competence of the ecclesia was strictly 
limited within the provisions of the existing laws. If a 
measure contrary to law was passed, the proposer 
was liable to be prosecuted by any citizen in a ypady 
Tapavouov, and was subject to a heavy fine.2 Thus no 
radical innovation could legally be effected except by 
first repealing the old law and then passing a substitute. 
The intention, no doubt, was to prevent violent changes 
and also gross contradictions between statutes, such as 
are too common in England. 

(d) Complaints against individuals were often brought 
before the ecclesia, either by rpofoAx, in cases usually 
of profanity, when the ecclesia passed a vote of censure, 
or by cicayyedéa, in cases usually of treason, when the 
ecclesia passed what we should call a “bill of pains and 
penalties,” and treated it much like any other bill. At 
any rate, they referred it to the BovAy, who reported on 
it to the ecclesia again, who either voted on it finally or 
else voted on it provisionally, and then sent the case to 
a jury of 1001 to hear details of the charge.® 


1The vouobérac were chosen by the ecclesia from the j\acral 
or jurymen, and may have been a standing committee. If the 
Oecpobéra (archons), whose duty was to superintend the code, 
found any lurking ambiguities or contradictions in the laws, 
these also were referred to the vouobérat. 

*The proposer was only liable within a year, but the measure 
could be attacked afterwards. Prof. Mahaffy has suggested that 
the ypa¢h mapayduwy only came into use after about B.o, 417, 
when the last known ostracism (of Hyperbolus) occurred, 

®BicayyeNa before the BovAj or the éxxdAnola was properly 
employed against persons whose offence was not provided for at 
all by law, but it was chiefly used in cases of treason, On els. 
before the Sovdy compare supra, p. 119 (d), and see also infra, p. 
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(ce) For véu0r ex’ ‘avdpt a special ecclesia was called. 
At this, which was held in the market-place, not less 
than six thousand citizens were required to form a 
quorum, The vopor én’ dvdpi included resolutions to 
give the citizenship and to restore it to disfranchised 
persons, and also ostracism.! At such ecclesiae voting 
was by ballot. 

(f) Citizens attending the ecclesia were entitled (after 
B.C. 403) to a fee, at’ first of one obol, afterwards of 
three.2 The fee seems to have been raised, in Aristotle’s 
time, to one drachma for ordinary ecclesiae, and nine 
obols for the Kupia, 

(g) A law (vopos), when passed by the vooéra:, was 
handed over to the Oecpoera:, whose duty was to add it 
to the archives, and sometimes to publish it (usually by 
exhibiting a copy of it engraved on stone). A precept, 
or decision (yjpiopa) requiring something to be done, 
was usually entrusted to the BovAy for execution. 


131 n. It is to be conceived that the ecclesia sometimes decided, 
‘A is guilty,’ and sometimes, ‘if A is guilty, he deserves such or 
such punishment,’ leaving the question of guilt to a jury, and 
appointing some prosecutor to manage the case, 

1Jn the first ecclesia of the sixth prytany, the assembly was 
“formally asked whether it would use ostracism that year. If it 
decided to do so, a special ecclesia for the purpose was called in 
the eighth prytany. This custom remained in Aristotle’s time. 

2 They received a ticket (cdpBorov) which they exchanged for 
money at the office of the @ecuoGéra:. Late-comers got nothing. 
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XVI. THE ATHENIAN ARMY AND FLEET, 


70. The Army.—It will be remembered that the 

ten orparnyot were in command of the whole Athenian A 
army; that next, ten ragiapxor, and ten Aoxayol under : 

them, commanded the infantry, while two Grrapxou, and 

under them ten ¢vAapxor, commanded the cavalry, 

Every citizen on attaining the age of eighteen, and 

being registered in the Anéiapyixdy ypappareior of his : 

deme, became at once liable for military duty, and f 

remained so until the age of sixty. Those under the 

age of twenty or above fifty were not required to serve 

out of Attica. 

The ra&éapxos of each tribe kept a muster-roll (xard- 
Aoyos) of the citizens (and aliens attached) liable for 
service, men of the same age being enrolled together 
under the name of a hero, érdvupyos.1 Those who = 
belonged to the first three Solonian classes, the wevra- : 
Kootopedipvot, immeis, and (evyirat, were required to serve s 
as hoplites. These at any rate certainly spent two years 


(as ednBo., supra, p. 107 n.) in military training. They 7 
were armed, as hoplites, with the ravorAia of shield “ 
(the special é7Aov), helmet, breastplate, greaves, sword, 

and spear. 


The Ores served as yuAot or light troops, of whom 
‘some were bowmen, though there seems to have been 
no recognised equipment of WuAoi, 


1 Forty-two heroes seem to have been selected as érdévuyor rv 
#\uKtGv, just as there were ten émdévupot Tov PuNGv. These forty-two 
were employed, in a fixed.cycle, to designate the forty-two years 
of military service, so that, for instance, ‘to call out the 
“Hpaxdées’ would be to call out the soldiers of a certain age en- 
rolled together under Herakles, as émdyupos. ; 
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Of those citizens who were qualified to serve as 
hoplites, certain richer persons who could afford to own 
and keep a horse were required to serve as cavalry. 
There were, at the time of the Peloponnesian war and 
afterwards, 1000 im7eis,1 who were annually inspected 
by the Bovdy, and were treated with great distinction 
in public ceremonies. 

71. Service in the Field.—A. military expedition 
might be made either with the whole Athenian force, 
mavotparig, or with a smaller levy (é cataAdyov). Such 
a levy was made, under orders from the ecclesia, by 
taking all or some of the soldiers of certain ages.’ 

Each soldier received daily pay (1700s) and a certain 
sum for his keep (curnpécrov). A hoplite also received 
pay for his servant and a horseman keep for his 
horse.® ' 

Discipline was bad, but grosser derelictions of duty 
were punished by prosecution on the return of the ex- 
pedition. Thus there were ypadat dotparetas, Auro- 
tagiov and deAlas, superintended by the orparnyoi. 
Persons were tried on these charges before a jury of 
their comrades, and, if condemned, suffered partial 
disfranchisement, and were not allowed to attend the 
~ ecclesia. 

72. The Athenian Fleet, consisting of about 400 
triremes (tpujpets, ships with three rows of oars on each 
side) was under the command of the orparnyot not less 
than the land forces, Each ship was under command 


1 There were, besides, 100 mercenary immorotérat, 

2 Hence orpareta év rots érwvtpuors (cf. § 70 and n.) and orp. év 
tots uépeot. The soldiers of each gud} and of each deme served 
together in distinct divisions. 

3 The payment varied between 4 obols and 1 drachma. 
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of a tprfpapxos,! who was assisted by certain officers 
of experience, such as the xvPepviryns or steersman, the 
KeAevorjs or boatswain, who set the time and gave 


_ orders to the oarsmen, the vavryyds or carpenter, ete. 


The remainder of the crew consisted of (a) about 
10 érBdérat or hoplites serving as marines; (6) 62 
Opavirat, who pulled the longest oars (on the top tier) ; 
(c) 58 €vytra:, who pulled the oars of the middle tier; 


 (d) 54 @adapira, who pulled the lowest and shortest 


oars. These oarsmen, vatrar or vavBdrar, were obtained 
from the poorer citizens and metics, and also from . 
mercenaries. ; 

Pay and keep were given to each sailor as to each 
soldier, the @pavira: receiving the highest wages, because 
they had the hardest work. The pay varied in amount 
from 3 obols to a drachma per diem. The insubordinate 
were liable to the same prosecutions as in the army, but 
discipline in the fleet is said to have been better. 


XVII. ATHENIAN LEGAL PROCEDURE. 


73. Jurisdictions.—It will have been seen, in pre- 
ceding pages, that most Athenian officers had a limited 
power of punishment for offences against their own 
orders, and that also most officers had the superin- 


1 The rpijpapxos could depute the actual command of the vessel, 
but was responsible for the rpmpapx/a, a “* public-work” tax or 


~ Xproupyla, to be presently described more fully. The chief burden 
of this tax was in keeping the ship in repair for a year, for the 


state found the hull and usually the oars and rigging. In the 
4th century the rpjjpapxos also paid the petty officers, : 
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tendence of certain law cases, both civil and criminal. 
This “superintendence,” or yyenovia Sixaernpiov, con- 
sisted in taking the written pleadings and affidavits of 
the litigants and presiding over the jury at the trial. 
Some officers, who remain to be mentioned here, had 
only such judicial duties. 

In the 5th century a body of vavrodixa: superintended 
or gave judgment in shipping cases and some others. 

Five cicaywyeis, one for every two tribes, superin- 
tended eupnvor dixat, which were required to be brought 
to trial within a month. 

In the 4th century of rerrapdxovra (previously of 

" rpidkovra, earlier still of Kard Sipous Siuxarrai, a body 

of itinerant judges instituted by Peisistratus) actually 
gave judgment in petty civil cases, involving a sum of 
less than 10 drachmae, and superintended most private 
law-suits. These ‘forty’ seem to have been divided, 
so that four of them (of tiv Pudi Sixd{ovres) managed 
the law-suits of each tribe! Their first duty, in any 
suit, was to send it to an arbitrator (dsavrnris), a citizen 


sixty years of age, selected from the military list. (Cf. 


_§ 70 n.) If the award of the arbitrator was rejected, 
they sealed up the evidence and the award and sent 
them to a jury. 

74. Juries.—The gravest crimes were tried by the 
Council of the Areopagus or the 51 édérax (supra, p. 94 
n. 1), who sat in various places according to the crime.? 
The former, sitting on the Areopagus, tried cases of 
intentional murder, maiming, and arson The éedéra, 


1 Apparently the plaintiff went to the defendant’s tribe, 

2The places seem to have been originally asyla, to which 
criminals fled for protection. In the 4th cent., heliastawe pro- 
bably, and not ephetae, sat in the Palladium and Delphinium, 
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a 

sitting ér? Tla\Aadty, tried cases of unintentional homi- 4 
cide (manslaughter) and incitement to murder. Sitting. 


ert AcAdiviy, they tried cases of justifiable homicide d 
(e.g., in self-defence). Sitting in Phreatto, a part of 
the Piraeus, they tried persons who had committed a 
murder while under sentence of exile for justifiable 
homicide. Sitting év Ipvraveiy, they tried cases of 
slaying in which the culprit was unknown or was an 
inanimate object, such as a beam. The preliminary 
proceedings took place before the BacAets, and were 
of such solemn formality that the e€yyntat rdv édciwvt 
were charged to direct complainants how to conduct 
them. Only near relations of the murdered person 
could prosecute, ; 

But most cases in Athens, both criminal and civil, 
were tried before jAvaorai, a body of jurymen so called 
from their chief court, the 7)Acaéa (‘sunny’ hall, ef. xuds), 

(a) Every Athenian above the age of thirty years 
was eligible for the office of jAvaorjs or Sixacris, but 
only about 6000 actually served. These were sworn 
in a body, at the commencement of their year of office, 
to abide by the laws and give true verdicts according 
to the evidence. They were then divided into ten 
equal groups, numbered with the letters of the Ionic 
alphabet from A to K (F not being used), and each 
jAvacrHs received a bronze ticket bearing his name and 
the letter of his group (see Frontispiece, 6). 

(6) In Aristophanes’ time; each group was assigned 
to a particular court for the year and bribery was easy : 
but in Aristotle’s time the courts and the juries were 


+ These ‘ interpreters of the sacred law’ were three in number, 
probably Ephetae and of the order of Eupatridae, who possessed 
unwritten traditions on the subject of homicide and burial. 

I 


oe. 1 ie ~ 
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allotted by the Oecpobéra: every day. Over the door 
of each court were put a letter and also a painted pole 
(opyxioxos, cf. the Roman hasta). The jurymen, who 
assembled early, were admitted to the courts by lot, 
receiving at the same time a jtidicial staff (Gaxrypia, 
ef. Iliad I, 238) of the same colour as the pole, and also 
_a ticket for their pay. Other details of ‘making up’ 
a jury (xAypoty 7d Sixarrypiov) are very obscure. In 
‘most civil cases, the jury was 201 or 401, according to 
the amount in dispute, but we hear of juries of 501, 
1001, 1501, 2001, and 2501. (N.B—Military, com- 
mercial, or other special juries were sometimes required 
for special cases.) 

(c) Heliastae were paid from the time of Pericles, at 
first at the rate of 2 obols, after 425 B.c. of 3 obols. 

The courts did not sit on feast days, on unlucky 
days (droppddes), or when an ecclesia was held. 

75. The Cases (aydves or Sika) which came before 
the 7Avaocrai may be divided in various ways, as :— 

(a) Private or public, iSioc or Sypdor0r.1 A private 
action could only be instituted by the person wronged. 
A public action could be instituted by any citizen, but 
the fine or damages went generally to the state, and 
“the complainant was punished if he did not obtain one 
fifth of the votes of the jury.? 


1A dlkn Snuocla, or prosecution, was specially called ypagpz}. 
The distinction may be neatly illustrated by this instance. A 
freed slave, being a metic, was obliged to choose his former 
master as mpoordrys. If he did not,’the master could sue him 
by a diky darocraclov. But a free metic, who had no mrpoordrns, 
could be prosecuted by anybody in a ypadh drpocraviov. Hlcay- 
yerla, draywyh}, pacts, and other kinds of ypad7 are known. 

2In this case he was fined 1000 drachmae, and was debarred 


q 
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(b) Sika kard tuvos and Sixar mpds twa, the former 
being actions asking for punishment, as in a case of 
slander («axyyopias); the latter actions asking for a 
declaration of right, as in a case of ejectment (€£ovAys), 
where the plaintiff asks the court to decide that he is 
entitled to a house or land. 

(¢) dyGves dtipnror and tipytot, the former aps 
actions in which the fine or damages had been fixed by - 
law or by the contract between the parties, whereas in 
an dyov Tivntds the court had to decide on the amount 


of damages. 
76. Procedure.!1—We shall suppose here, for short- 


ness, that a plaintiff wished to institute an action of 


which an archon was the proper superintendent. Pro- 
cedure before other superintending officers took the 


Same course. 


The plaintiff, accompanied by two witnesses’ («A7- 
Thpes), served on the defendant a summons (pécxAnors) 
to appear before the (archon) on a certain day. If the 
defendant appeared,? both parties paid the court fees 
(xpuraveta), which varied with the value of the property 


from instituting such an action again. Under the same circum- 
stances the plaintiff in some civil suits was condemned to érw- 
PeXla, i.e., to the payment of one obol for each drachma claimed 
by him from the defendant. 

1 Procedure in an elcayyeNa, sent before a jury by the boule or 
ecclesia, did not differ materially from that in any other ypad7. 
The prosecutor appointed laid his deposition before the 
Oecuobéra, just as if he were acting for himself. NV. B.— 
Hisayye\la does not always imply a state-trial. It was applied 
to a charge of cruelty («dxwois) in family relations, brought 


before the archon, and to a charge of unfairness against an 


arbitrator brought before the other diaryral. 
2Tf he did not, the plaintiff won a dixn epnuos. 


Ae 
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claimed,! the plaintiff put in his statement of claim 
(Afjgéis),2 and the (archon) fixed a day for the prelimi- 
nary investigation (dvdxpus). At the dvd«puris the 
parties produced their evidence verified by oath 
(dvrwpoctar), and the defendant tmtroduced his counter 
claim  (dvrvypady), if he had one. Here also the 
defendant brought forward his ‘demurrer’ (S:apaprupia 
or rapaypapy), that is, a plea that, whatever he had 
done, there was no law against him, or the court had no 
jurisdiction. A demurrer was almost always referred to 
a jury. If it was not raised or was rejected, the case 
proceeded as a ‘straightforward case’ (evOvd.Kia), 
When all the necessary depositions had been taken, 
and the relevant. documents produced, the (archon) 
sealed up the whole evidence in a box (éxivos), along 
with a copy of the relevant law or laws. He then fixed 
a day for the trial? by arrangement with the OecpoGerar, 
who gave notice to the jurymen, or allotted them (ef. 
§ 74 0). 

At the hearing or public trial, the same (archon) who 
had taken the dvdxpiois presided. Proceedings began 
with sacrifice, after which the barrier round the court 
was closed. The clerk (ypapmoreds) read the pleadings 
“and depositions taken in the dvd«pius. The plaintiff 

made his speech, and then the defendant. Afterwards 
professional advocates. were sometimes allowed to speak 


1The rapdoracts and mrapaxaraBody are two other kinds of court 
fees, in special cases, 

* The origin of the term \jés is obscure, It would seem that 
plaintiffs ballotted for the order in which their cases should be 
taken: hence dixny Naxety was practically to lodge a claim at 
law and \#éis was applied to the claim itself. 

5 An application for delay was called irw/wdta. 


‘ 
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on either side (cvvijyopor, cbvéixor), but speeches were . 
usually limited to a certain time measured by a water : a 
clock (kAeY¥vdpa). Each party had his own Piya; and a 


the defendant was often supported by his wife and 

' children, clad wretchedly, and weeping, to excite pity. 
After the close of the speeches, the jurymen proceeded . 
to vote. Each had two voting tablets, one whole for — 
aequittal, the other bored in the centre for condemna- 7 
tion.1 These were deposited in two urns, the one, 
Kipios Kadiocxos, for votes used; the other, dkupos 5 
xaSicxos, for votes withheld. The presiding (archon) . 
counted the votes, and gave judgment accordingly. If ' 
the defendant was condemned,’ and the dydév was : 
Tiynros, the question of damages was then tried, the 
plaintiff supporting one estimate (tiympya), the defendant 
another (dvriréunpa).? 
_ 77. Execution of Judgment.—In cases of crime 
the punishment was entrusted to state officers—viz., the 
death penalty to of &Sexa, fines to of mpdxropes, con- 
fiseation of goods to of rwAnrat (cf. p. 113). 

In civil cases the plaintiff had to get his damages 
himself, but the defendant was ordered to pay them 
by a particular day. If he did not, he was liable to a 
8ixyn eGovAns, in which the state intervened. 

There was no appeal (épeovs), but a defendant who 
had been condemned in his absence (épyjynv odpdeiv se. 


1Jn earlier times there was only one voting tablet but two urns, 
one mpbrepos or condemnation, the other vorepos for acquittal. 
2Tf he was not, the plaintiff in some cases*was fined by érw- 
» Bedia, supra, p. 131, | 
’For the assessment of the rlunua, each juryman had a rwaktov 
ss ttpentixéy, a tablet covered with wax, on which he drew a short 
____ line for the lower, a long line for the higher, penalty. 
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Sixnv) or by perjured testimony, could get his case re- 
heard (dvriAayeiv). A judgment could also be annulled, 
if the witnesses were subsequently convicted of perjury 
in a dixn Wevdopaprupiov. 

It would seem that there was a great deal of bribery 
in Athenian courts, and that jurymen in their decisions 


-paid little regard to the law. 


XVIII ATHENIAN FINANCE, 


78. Expenditure.—It will have been seen, in pre- 
ceding pages, that the ordinary expenditure of Athens 
in time of peace involved payment of BovAcvrai, of citi- 
zens attending the ecclesia, of dicasts, and of nearly all 
officials. To this must be added the Oewprxdy, a pay- 
ment to help the poorer citizens to keep holiday,! the 
charges for the festivals and sacrifices, for embassies, 
and for public buildings of various kinds. The main- 
tenance of the navy and the equipment of the army also 
involved annual expenses, which were enormously in- 


“creased, by the pay of soldiers and sailors, in time of 


war. ‘The first three years of the Peloponnesian war 
cost 7,400 talents, or nearly £2,000,000 sterling. Petty 
charges,” amounting in the whole to a considerable sum, 


1Each received two obols for each day of the festival. The 
payment, when introduced by Periclés, was only made for the 
Dionysia and Panathenaea, but was afterwards made on all 
festivals, ; 

*Such as the rearing of orphans and largesses of corn to the 


poor. 


a 
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might also be enumerated. It remains to be seen how 
the reyenue, necessary for this expenditure, was raised.. 

79. Income (Ipéco80r).—(a) Ordinary. During the 
existence of the two Athenian leagues (B.c. 454-412 
and B.C, 378-338)! the chief steady source of Athenian 
income was the tribute from the members of the con- 
federacy. That from the first league was raised at 
various times, till in B.c. 425 it amounted to about 1,250 
talents a year (nearly £300,000). That from the second 
league was much less. 

The ordinary income raised in Attica in time of 
peace was divided into two parts, the steady, called 
kataPoAai, and the fluctuating, called tporxataBAjpara. 
The xaraBodai consisted of rent from state property, 
especially from the silver mines at Laurium, and various 
taxes on commerce, such as revtnxorry or duty of two 
per cent. levied on all goods imported or exported at 
the Peiraeus, the érévov, a duty on all sales, the 
SvomvAcoy, an octrot on all goods brought to market. To 
these must be added the peroéxtov, or poll-tax on 
resident aliens. All these duties and taxes of course 
fluctuated in fact, but they were considered steady, 
because they were sold to tax-farmers (reA@vat), who 
paid a lump sum to the state and recouped themselves 
by collecting the taxes, 


The zpocxaraBAjpare were legal fees and fines, which 


of course the state collected itself. 


1The dates here given are not exact, but are adopted for the 
present purpose, B.C. 454 is the date at which the tribute 
of the first league was transferred from Delos to the Athenian 
treasury. The league was formed after the Persian war. 
Similarly, the second league was in formation from B.c, 395, 
but did not attain any importance till 378. 
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(b) Extraordinary. By means of the Ayroupyta, to 
be presently described, the state got rid of numerous 
burdens at the expense of a few rich individuals, 
_and it also often received handsome presents, eriddces. 
But in time of war, when expenses were heaviest, a 
special tax called ciodopa was imposed. This was a 
kind of income-tax, levied according to the Solonian 
classification in such manner that the richer citizens 
paid a higher percentage than the poorer. For the 
Solonian property classes a new system was intro- 
duced 3.c. 378-7, in the archonship of Nausinicus. 
From this time the people were divided, for purposes 
of ciodopd, into cvppoptor, graded according to their 
wealth! The first ovppopia consisted of the three 
hundred richest citizens. The tax was at first collected 
by the state, but, after B.C. 362-1, these three hundred 
citizens paid the whole produce of the tax down 
(mpocuropa), and collected afterwards the contributions 
of the inferior symmories. The orparnyot determined 
the amount of the contribution of each symmory. No 
one was relieved (dreAxjs) from eiohopa. 

(c) Aynroupyias. Lastly, the state relieved itself of 
some burdens by imposing them directly on certain 
wealthy citizens. Such burdens were called Ayroupyian,? 
These were chiefly— 

(1) Tprnpapxia, the fittmg out of a trireme (see sup. 
§ 72 note), originally imposed on one person, after 405 
B.C. on two, after 356 B.c. on the trierarchic symmories. 
These were the 1,200 richest citizens, divided into 
twenty symmories of sixty each. Each symmory was 
divided into groups (cvvréAcvar), each of which provided 


1 The richest man of the symmory (iyeudv) kept the list. 
2 Ajjiros, Netros= popular, public. 


so 
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one trireme and elected its captain. When two trier- 
archs provided a trireme, each commanded it for six 
months. No man could be burdened with tpunpapxia 
oftener than once in two years. 

(2) Xopnyia, the provision of the chorus and their 
trainer, and musicians for a play or other spectacle. 
This also might be imposed on more than one person. 

(3) Tupyvacvapyxia, the charge of decorations and other 
provisions for public games, especially for those cele- 
brated with torch-races (Aapradypoptar), such as the 
Panathenaea. 

(4) ‘“Horiacts, the charge of giving a dinner to a phyle. 

In case any man, upon whom a AyTovpyia was im- 
posed, considered that another was richer than himself, 
and therefore more justly chargeable with the burden, 
he might challenge the other either to assume the burden 
or to make with him an dvriSocts, or exchange of pro- 
perty. Such a challenge, if declined, was converted into 
a law-suit, and came before a heliastic court for trial. 


XIX. SPARTA. 


80. Population of Laconia.—It is clear that the 
Dorians (who are almost unknown to Homer) came into 
the Peloponnesus from Thessaly at a later date than the 
other Hellenes, and that they came by two routes, one 
division crossing the Corinthian gulf at Naupactus, the 
other entering by the Isthmus of Corinth, or on the 


1 About B.c. 340, Demosthenes reformed the group system, so 
that one very rich man alone might provide a trireme or even two. 
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eastern coast. The former ultimately settled at Sparta, 
the latter in Argos, Corinth, and Megara, but the two 
groups of Dorians always maintained some traditions of 
kinship. Dorians everywhere refrained from war during 
the holy month Kapvetos (August), and were divided 
into the three tribes of “YAAcis, Avpaves, and IdépdvaAou. 
Also the circumstance that all Dorians held their terri- 
tory by right of conquest, gave common characteristics 
to the structure of all Dorian states, In all alike there 
was a class of slaves, a subject class of freemen without 
political rights, and a governing class of pure Dorian 
blood. These, in Laconia, were called eiAwres, mepiouxor, 
and Zrapriarat respectively. 

(a) The EiAwres, helots (called, in Argos, T'vpvyctor), 
were apparently an earlier population, already reduced 
to slavery by the Achaeans whom the Spartans con- 
quered. ‘They were the property of the state, not of 
individuals, and could be manumitted only by the state. 
They were assigned, however, to individual masters, 
whose lands they cultivated, and to whom they rendered 
a fixed annual produce. They were employed, in war, 
generally as light infantry and as oarsmen of the fleet, 
but during and after the Peloponnesian war they were 
sometimes used as hoplites. In that case they were — 
enfranchised, and called veodapuddes, They were horribly 
illtreated, and were suspected, not without justice, of 
undying hatred to the Spartans. 

(b) The Ilepéoucor (called, in Argos, "Opvedra) re- 
mained free after the conquest. ° They oceupied a 
hundred petty towns, and were engaged in commerce 
and menial arts, such as were forbidden to the Spartans. 
They, or some of them, were superintended by Spartan 
dppoorai, Their chief duty was only to serve as hop- 
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lites in war. At Plataeae they furnished as many hop- 
lites (5,000) as the Spartans themselves. 

(c) The Spartans proper inhabited five neighbouring 
cantons, the aggregate of which was called Sparta. 
They were divided into the three Dorian tribes above 
mentioned ; each tribe was again divided into nine 
pparpia, and each ¢dparpia was further subdivided into 
a number of éfai. 

81. Government of Sparta.—The political con- 
stitution of Sparta and the rigid rules of Spartan society 
were attributed, by the ancients, to a certain Lycurgus, 
about whom so many different accounts are given, that 
most modern historians are inclined to think he is a 
fabulous person. It is not necessary here to discuss 
this question. There was, at any rate, a very ancient 
Spartan legal code, consisting of fjrpar, ‘compacts,’ 
which were believed to have been either expressly 
dictated, or at least expressly sanctioned, by the 
Delphic oracle. These, indeed, were not regarded as 
inviolable, and were occasionally altered, but in classical 
times, at any rate, the Spartan constitution was very 
little affected by reforming tendencies, 

(a) The Kings, At the head of the government stood 


_ two kings, one of the family of Agidae, the other of the 


family of Eurypontidae. The royalty in both families 


was hereditary in the male line, subject to the curious — 


rule that only those sons could succeed who were born 
after the king had attained the throne.. The two. kings, 
who seem to have been perfectly equal in powers, like 
the Roman consuls, were originally the priests, judges, 
and generals of the state. Priests they always re- 
mained, but in the time of Herodotus their judicial 
powers were confined to family cases (¢g., inheritance) 
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and the control of the high roads. Also their power 
over the army was somewhat curtailed. After B.c. 506 
only one king was allowed to take the field at one time, 
and he, at the time of the Persian wars, was subject to 
the control of the Hphors, who gradually assumed the 
management of all foreign affairs. 

(b) These Hphors, épopot, ‘ overseers,’ seem to have 
been originally created for the purpose of maintaining 
the Spartan discipline among private citizens, but the 
perpetual quarrels of the two kings raised them to a 
higher importance. They were five in number, and 
were elected by the people. They held office for a 
year, and the first of them gave his name to the year. 
They were the real governors of Sparta, and to them 
consequently ambassadors of foreign states were sent. 
Two of them accompanied the king on a campaign, and 
criticised his conduct, while the remaining three were 
kept regularly informed of the progress of the war by 
means of the secret despatches called oxvrdda. They 
raised levies, imposed taxes, took measures to keep 
down the helots and perioeci, expelled strangers, and 
acted as judges in all matters of police and private 
disputes, except those which were reserved for the 
priestly cognisance of the kings. 

(c) The yepovoia, the standing council first of the 
kings, afterwards of the ephors, was a committee of 
twenty-eight Spartans above the age of sixty years.? 
These were elected from the noblest families by the 
people, that eandidate being chosen whose name was 
most loudly cheered by the assembled multitude. The 
proper function of the gerusia was merely to advise the 
king and ephors, and to prepare laws for the voting of 


1 The two kings also sat in the gerusia 
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the people; but in the sixth century B.c. the kings 
Theopompus and Polydorus obtained from Delphi a 
new pytpa, authorising the kings and gerusia to set 
aside ‘crooked’ decisions of the people. 

(d) The dré\Xa or assembly of the people consisted 
of all Spartans above the age of thirty years, and was 
called once a month in Sparta. The ephors presided. 
The kings, ephors, and members of the gerusia alone 
were allowed to speak. The people merely voted on 
the matters submitted to them, and their votes, as has 
just been said, were not always respected. ‘ 

82. Military Discipline of Spartans.—Com- 
pared with the subject helots and perioeci, the Spartans 
were so few in number that they regarded themselves 
as a military garrison, and shaped their whole lives 
to the business of war. No deformed child was allowed 
to be reared. The boys began their soldierly training 
at the age of seven years, and joined the army at 
twenty. At the latter age a Spartan was required to 
join one of the military messes, dvdpeta or fudizva, which 
dined together daily in tents along the main street. 
Each mess consisted of about fifteen members, who 
filled up vacancies in their number by election. Each 
member contributed a monthly portion to the mess, 
and was required to attend it every day; indeed, the 
possession of political rights was made conditional on 
the observance of these duties (cf. iropetoves), Wealth, 
fine clothes, and other distinctions of rank were dis- 
couraged (though not effectually), and Spartans called 
themselves dé010v, ‘peers’ or equals. 

+The Spartan use of bars of iron for money was incompatible 


with any sort of foreign commerce, It was not formally aban- 
doned till about 3.0, 320, but long before that time silver had 
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83. Service in the Field.—Spartans were called 
upon for active duty as hoplites from the age of twenty 
to sixty. The army was in the fifth century divided 
into twelve Aéxo1, commanded by hoxayot. Each Adxos 
consisted of five hundred men (nominally), and was 
divided into four zevrnxocries and sixteen évwporiat. 
At this time the roAguapxor seem to have been aides-de- 
camp to the king. But after the Peloponnesian war the 
number of the Spartans was so reduced that the army 
was re-organised, and was now divided into six pdpat, 
.each under a rodé¢uapxos. The size of the popa varied 
very much, but it always contained a large proportion 
of perioeci. It was subdivided into revryKoories, as 
before. The body-guard of the king, though called 
immeis, seems to have served on foot, but there was, 
after B.C. 424, a corps of cavalry of four hundred men, 
afterwards increased to six hundred, and divided into 
six popat. It would seem.that there was always a 
moAéuapxos in command of the cavalry. 


84. Spartan Navy.—The Spartans had a small 


contingent (ten ships) at Salamis in B.c. 480, but never 
took kindly to the sea. Their ships were manned 
almost entirely by perioeci and helots. The fleet was 
commanded by a vatapyos, appointed at first by the 
king, afterwards by the ephors. The ephors did not 
accompany the fleet, but sent a ovpPovdos or several 
cipBovro. to hamper the admiral, who was always 
regarded with great jealousy. He was chosen only for 
a year, and was not allowed to hold office twice. The 
latter rule was suspended in favour of Lysander, 


begun: to circulate among the perioeci. The kings and ephors, 
moreover, had long since begun to acquire property outside 
Sparta, and to assume habits of forbidden luxury, 


COLONIES, PROXENI, AMPHICTYONS. 


were reserved for Athenian courts, and at least in the 
fourth century, they were supervised by an Athenian 
erednrys with very large powers. 

88. Proxenoi were persons corresponding to our 
consuls, appointed in a foreign state by a state which 
had frequent political or commercial transactions with 
it. The duty of the rpdfevos was to give all necessary 
assistance to ambassadors, merchants, and other travel- 
lers from the state whose “friend” he was. In return 
for these services, he was called evepyérys, and received 
yarious privileges. In Athens he was admitted to the 
boule and ecclesia, had a front seat at spectacles, and was 
allowed to hold land. The office was usually hereditary, 
_ but was renounced temporarily when the states were 
at war. 

89. Amphictyonies.—Memories of prehistoric con- 
federacies survived in the religious festivals celebrated in 
common by certain states who called themselves apdux- 
tioves (later dydixrioves) or ‘neighbours.’ There was, 
for instance, at Calauria, near Troezen, an amphictyonic 
festival confined mainly to the seaports of the Saronic 
gulf; there was another such at Onchestus in Boeotia, 
and another at Delos. But the greatest and most 
famous of the amphictyonies was that which met at 


Thermopylae and Delphi. The tribes here represented . 


were twelve, viz., Thessalians, Perrhaebians,.Magnesians, 
Achaeans of Phthia, Dolopians, Malians, Oetaeans (or 
Aenianians), Locrians, Phocians (superseded by Philip 
in B.C. 345), Boeotians, Dorians, and Ionians. The 
amphictyony met in autumn and spring of each year 
both at Thermopylae (Demeter’s temple at Anthela) and 
at Delphi (Apolio’s temple), but the assembly was called 
mvAaia, and the connexion with Delphi does not appear 
K 
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till B.c. 590 (Sacred War). After this date the chief 
business of the assembly was the management of the 
Delphic temple and oracle and of the Pythian games. 

Each tribe had two votes, exercised by two tepoyvy- 
poves, but the Dorian votes were divided between the 
Dorians of Doris and those of Peloponnesus, and the 
Ionian votes between the Athenians and EKuboeans. 
Besides the icpouvjpoves elected for the year, each tribe 
sent also mvAayédpac (Athens sent three), who were 
elected apparently for each assembly. The tribes 
bound themselyes by oath not to destroy one another's 
cities or to cut off one another’s water, but nevertheless 
the assembly hardly attempted political interference till 
the middle of the fourth century. 
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C. ROME. 
XXI, ROMAN CHRONOLOGY, 


90. The Day.—The Roman day began at midnight 
and was ordinarily divided only into ‘forenoon’ and 
“afternoon ’—ante meridiem and post meridiem. Down 
to the middle of the third century B.c., the time of mid- 
day was announced to the consuls by a servant (accensus) ‘ 
who watched till the sun reached a particular opening in 
the south side of the forum. But sun-dials (solaria) had 
been introduced before this time (about B.c. 290), and 
water clocks (clepsydrac) were soon afterwards brought 
from Greece, and came into general use. After the 
introduction of these instruments, the daylight and 
the darkness were divided into twelve hours each, the 
hours varying in length at different periods of the 
year. Noon, of course, was always the end of the 
sixth and beginning of the seventh hour. ; 

91. The Month.—The Latin mensis, as its name 
declares, was originally a lunar month, and must have 
contained twenty-nine and thirty days alternately. The. 
full moon therefore fell on the fourteenth and fifteenth 
days alternately, but as the Romans had a superstition 
against even numbers, the full moon was considered to 
fall on the thirteenth and fifteenth days alternately. 
One or the other of these days in each month was 
always called Idus (cf. dividere). The eighth (or in 
Roman reckoning the ninth) day before the full moon 
was the day of the first quarter, and was specially 
called Nonac.1 The first day of the month was called 


1 These statements are from Dr. Unger’s article ‘‘Zeitrechnung” 
in Iwan-Miiller’s.2ncyclopddie der Altertumswissenschaft. 
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Kalendae. These particular designations of certain days 
were retained after the Roman months had ceased to 
be connected with the moon, and were always used 
as the basis of Roman daily reckoning. The rhyme 
is well known :— 
“In March, July, October, May, 
The Ides were on the fifteenth day.” 

In these months therefore the Nones were on the 7th. 
In all other’ months the Ides were on the 13th, the 
Nones on the 5th. 

The Romans counted their days backwards from the 
Nones, Ides, and Kalends, including in the calculation 
the day from which and the day to which the reckoning 
was made. Hence, in March, for instance, 

March Ist was Kalendae Martiae, 
2nd ,, ante diem sextum Nonas Martias, 
» ord ,, a.d. V.Non. Mart., 
6th ,, pridie Non. Mart., 
» wth ,, .Nonae Martiae, 
8th ,, a. d. VIII. Idus Mart., 
» 15th ,, Idus Martiae, 
» 16th ,, a. d. XVII. Kalendas Apriles, 
» olst ,, pridie Kal. Apr. 
The names of the months were those which we still use 
except that July was called Quintilis, until B.c. 44, when 
it was re-named in honour of Julius Caesar, and August 
was called Seatzlis till B.c. 8, when it was re-named in 
honour of Augustus. 
92. The Year.—It was alleged by M. Fulvius Nobilior, 
* who was consul B.c. 189, that the Roman year originally 
contained ten months (from March to December) and 
304 days, but that Numa added January and February, 
and increased the number of days to 355. This state- 
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ment is wholly incredible, but it is the fact that during 
the republic the normal year contained 355 days only. 
These 355 days were divided between the twelve 
months in such manner that March, May, July, and 
October had 31 days each; February had 28, and the 
rest 29 days each. Such a year was more than 11 
days too short, and therefore every two years an addi- 
tional or ‘intercalary’ month of 22 or 23 days alter- 
nately was introduced. The years thus followed one 
another in a series of 355, 377, 355, 378 days con- 


- tinually repeated. The intercalary days were inserted 


after February 23rd (Lerminalia), and the remaining 5 
days of February were considered to belong to the 
mensis intercalarius, which thus contained 27 and 28 days 
alternately. Hence in an intercalary year new dates 
were introduced, ¢.g. :— 

Feb. 14th, a. d. XI. Kal. intercalares, 

Feb. 28rd, pridie Kal. intercal., 

(Feb. 24th), Kal. interc., 

(Feb. 28th), Non. interc., 
and so on to the Kalends of March. 

It is obvious that, whereas the proper length of the 
year is 3654 days very nearly, the four years of 355, 
377, 355, 378 days contain 1465 days, or an average 
year of 3664 days—one day too long. Hence the years 


were grouped into series of 24, in the first 16 of which 


the intercalations were conducted as above described, 
while in the last 8 only 66 days were inserted instead of 


_ 90. Thus the Roman calendar ran :— 


Years, Days. 

1—16, . . 355, 377, 355, 378 (4 times over). 
17—20, . - 855, 377,355, 377. : 
21—24, . . 3855, 377, 355, 355. 
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The care of the calendar was entrusted to the ponti- 
fices, who announced on the Nones of February whether 
the year was intercalary or not, and how many days 
were to be inserted. A private person away from Rome 
could not know how to describe the later days of 
February. (See for instance Cic. ad Ait. VI. i. 1.) 

The Julian Calendar, which we now use,? was intro- 
duced by Julius Caesar in the year 45 B.c. During the 
previous eight years intercalations had (perhaps pur- 
posely) been omitted, and the republican calendar was 
thrown into confusion. Caesar introduced (in B.C. 46) 
two intercalary months, containing 67 days, between 
November and December, and began the new system 
with the new year. A mistake was at first made by the 
pontifices, who supposed that the direction to count a 
leap year ‘quarto quoque anno’ meant that there was to 
be one leap year in three, but the error was remedied 
by Augustus, and since A.D. 4 the Julian Calendar, with 
one small alteration, has been maintained throughout 
Europe.’ 


1For us, the difficulty of ascertaining to what date in our 
calendar a given Roman date (during the republic) corresponds is 
complicated by the further difficulty of ascertaining when the 
“pontifical eycle of twenty-four years was first introduced, and 
again by certain gross irregularities at various periods. 

2 According to the Julian calendar, one year in four is a leap- 
year or ‘bissextile.’” In this year the 24th of February, VI. 
Kal. Mart., was counted twice, the intercalary day being called 
bis VI. Kal. Mart. 

The Julian year of 3653 days is 11 min, 12 sec. too long. The 
error amounted in 1582 to 10 days. Pope Gregory XIII. then 
ordered that the 5th October of that year should be called the 
15th, and that thenceforth three leap-years should be omitted 
every 400 years. The first year of each century, if it is not 
divisible by 400, is not a leap-year. In England the Gregorian 


The Roman year originally began with March, but 
after B.C. 153 the consuls entered upon their office in 
January, and as the years were designated by the names 
of the consuls, the habit soon became general of con- 
sidering January as the first month.1 

93. The Hira.—A particular year was usually de- 
seribed by the names of the consuls of the year, but might 
also be determined by its distance from a given event, e.g. 
post exactos reges, Late Roman writers reckon from the 
foundation of the city. Various dates were assigned to 
this event, but Varro’s computation ultimately prevailed. 

The foundation of Rome, as calculated by Varro, must 
have taken place in B.c. 753, Hence a date stated as_ 
annus urbis conditae (A.U.C.) is to be subtracted from 
754, if before Christ—(if after Christ, 753 is to be sub- 
tracted from it)—to bring it into accordance with our era. 

The Christian era commences from the birth of Christ, 
as calculated by Dionysius Exiguus, who lived at Rome 
in the first half of the sixth century. He calculated it 
wrongly, for the birth of Christ really happened in the 
year known as B.C. 4, i 

94. Holy Days.—The Roman calendar, as above 
stated, was in the custody of the pontifices, who an- 
nounced on the kalends of each month the various events 
which fell due on that month, Days were in the main 
distinguished as fasti or profesti and nefasti. These are 
roughly described by the well-known lines of Ovid :— 


**Tlle nefastus erit per quem tria verba silentur, 
Fastus erit per quem lege licebit agi”— 
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calendar was not adopted till 1752, when 11 days were dropped. 
3 Russia, which still keeps the Julian calendar, is now 12 days 
behind, : 
1The priestly year continued to begin on March Ist. 
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ie., dies nefasti were those on which the praetor’ was 
not allowed to pronounce (far?) the three words of judg- 
ment—do, dico, addico. (See infra, § 197, a.) 

Dies fasti or profesti were days which were not nefasti, 
but they were divided into various other classes. Some 
were comitiales, on which alone comitia might be held ; 
some were intercisi or ‘broken’ by a nefast interval ; 
some were fissi, half nefast and half profest. 

Some days were not only nefast but religiosi, atri, 
vitiosi, such as those devoted to the worship of the dead 
(Feralia, Lemuralia), the anniversaries of great disasters, 
such as the Alliensis Olades (July 18th), and the last day 
of each month. 

The market-days (nundinae), which occurred every 
eight days, were the subjects of various superstitions. 

Of dies festi or Feriae, i.e. actual festivals, some 
were fixed (statue) on regularly recurring dates, others 
indictivae or subject to announcement, though they 
occurred every year. The Feriae Latinae were of the 
latter kind. There were always forty-five days every 
year of Feriae Statae. 

The following are the days of the festivals most 
frequently mentioned :— 


February 15th, : ; Lupercalia. 
A vines AS : Quirinalia. 
x 23rd, 4 : Terminalia. 

April 21st, . - Parilia. 

December 17th, : ; Saturnalia. 


1Juries sat even on dies nefasti, and the praetor could exercise 
other functions except that of giving judgment. © The etymology 
is probably incorrect. It seems more likely that dies fasti were 
days on which the gods spoke ; dies nefasti, days on which they 
could not be consulted, 
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The chief exhibitions of games in the circus were :— 
April 4th-10th, Megalensia (Curule Aidiles’). 
July 6th-13th, Ludi Apollinares (Urb. Praetor’s). 
September 4th-19th, Ludi Romani (Consuls’). 
November 4th-18th, Ludi Plebeii (Pleb. Avdiles’). 
(The aediles, in fact, and under the Empire the 

praetors, had charge of all games.) 


XXII. WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


95. The Unit.--Most of the Roman weights and 
measures were divided by fractions which were originally 


~ parts of the as or pound weight. It is therefore neces- 


sary to begin by stating these :— 


As. Unciae. As. Uncine. 
As, Be 12 Quadrans, . 4 3 
Deuns:, oat. ll Seaxtans, . 4 2 
Dexians, . & 10 Sescuncia, 4 1} 
Dodrans,. £ 9 Uncia, . ». ts 1 
Bes, G 8 Semuncia, wa 4 
Septuna,. . yy tb Stcilicus, . as Z 
Semis, + 6 Seatula, . . vy 4 
Quincunz, . os 5 Scripulum, . ake at 
Teng . . $ a 


96. Weights.—The Roman wncia was nearly identical 
with the English ounce avoirdupois, and the as or libra 
was about {ths (more exactly 0°72) of an English pound. 

97. Money.—The earliest Roman money consisted 
of ingots of copper (aes), supposed to weigh a pound (as 
hibralis), but not guaranteed to do so. It was therefore 
always weighed on delivery (cf. aes grave). As a matter of 
fact, the coined as weighed 10 ounces, instead of 12. 
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In B.¢. 269, the Romans, in imitation of the nwmmi, 
vépor, of Sicily and Magna Graecia, instituted a silver 
coinage, of which the chief pieces were the sestertius, 
worth 24 asses, and the denarius worth 10 asses. But 
the copper as, with which these coins are compared, was 
now suddenly reduced to 4 ounces, and the sesterce 
was therefore equivalent to one old as of 10 ounces, 
The sesterce weighed one scripulum of silver. The 
denarius was equivalent to an Attic drachma, and was 
of about the same size as a franc. 

At this time silver was worth about 240 times its 
weight of copper, but the supply of silver increased more 
rapidly than that of copper, and the value of the latter 
metal improved enormously. This caused great dis- 
turbance, and a rapid diminution of the coined as, till, 
in B.C. 217, it was fixed at one ounce. The denarius 
was at the same time made worth 16 asses, the sesferce 4 
asses. This sesterce was worth 2,4d. of our money. 
During the last years of the republic no copper was 
coined at all. 

In the year B.c. 49 Caesar introduced a gold coin, 
the aureus, about the weight of an English sovereign. 
The sestertius was then coined in brass. The following 
are the chief imperial coins :— 

Aureus (gold) = 100sesterces= £1 0 0 


1Tn the time of Augustus gold was considered to be worth 124 
times its weight of silver. But the relative values of the metals 
fluctuated so much that the silver and copper coins soon became 
mere ‘ tokens,’ that is, coins which bore an artificial value, like 
an English shilling, which is not nearly worth sth of a sovereign. 
The values given above are a compromise, The aureus really 
contained rather more gold than a sovereign, and the denarius 
rather less silver than a franc, but an awrews was worth 25 denarii, 
just as a sovereign is worth 25 francs, 
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Denarius (silver) = 4sesterces= 0 0 92 
Sestertius (brags) = 2dupondii= 0 0 22 
As (copper) = 4sesterce = 0 0 02 


Hyer since the first introduction of the sesterce it was 
used as the ordinary monetary unit (nwmmus). The 
common use of the expression milia sestertiwm led to 
the practice of treating sestertium as a neuter singular 
(instead of a genitive plural), with the meaning ‘a 
thousand sestertii.’ The increase of wealth made 100,000 
sesterces a tolerably common sum, and, to avoid the 
frequent repetition of it, sestertiwm, with a numeral adverb 
attached, was used to signify 100,000 sesterces. Thus 
decies sestertium = 1,000,000 sesterces. The Roman sign 
for 24 was IIS., i.c., I1+S(emis), This, with a ligature 
across (now printed HS), is the usual abbreviation for 
sestertius and sestertiwum. To distinguish the meanings 
strokes were usually added to the numerals; ¢g. HSX 
=decem milia sestertiwm: HS[K|= decies sestertium. 

98. Linear Measure.—The Roman measures of 
length, like the Greek, were derived from the human 
body. They were— 

1 pes=4 palmi = 16 digiti. 
This scale however was only used by mechanics and sur- 
veyors. The common people divided the pes into 12 
wneiae, like the as. The higher measures were— 


Palmipes = 1 foot+1 palm. 
Cubitus (ell) = I} feet. 

Gradus (step) = 23 feet. 

Passus (stride) = fH feat. - 


Pertica (perch, pole)= 10 feet. 
Actus =120 feet, 


Roads were measured by milia passuwm, but distances 
by sea, which could not be stepped, were measured by 
stadia, at 8 stadia to mille passus. 


“See ee oe 
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99. Square Measure was founded on the linear 
measure. A linear foot being called pes porrectus, a 
square foot was called pes constratus or quadratus. To 
measure by feet was called pedar?, and a surface so 
measured was called pedatwra or podismus. The square 
of the pertica (10 feet) was called scripulum. The 
jugerum was 2 square actus, a space 240 feet long by 
120 feet broad. The jugerum was divided, like the 

- foot, into the same fractions as the as, the smallest 
of which (,4,th) was the seripulwm. 

100. Determination in English Measures.— 
There is no doubt that the Romans kept standards of 
their weights and measures in the temple of Juno Moneta 
on the Capitol, but though there are many Roman foot- 
rules still in existence, they differ very considerably 
from one another. The value of the Roman foot now 
usually accepted is 0-971 of an English foot, the same as 
that above (p. 86) ascribed to the Greek foot. This 
pes however was not used by the Romans before about 
B.C. 269, when they became acquainted, in Sicily, with 
the results of Greek science. Up to that time they used 
the Italian foot which was somewhat shorter. 

The values of the chief measures may be given as 
follows in English feet :— 


1 pes = 11°65 inches. 

l passus =4 feet 10°25 inches, 
mille passus = 4854 feet or 1618 yards, 
jugerum =2 roods (very nearly). 


101. Measures of Capacity.—The Romans, like 
the French, derived their standard of capacity from the 
linear unit. The-amphora or quadrantal was a measure 
of 1 eubie pes. Unfortunately, finding that'a quadrantal 
of common wine weighed exactly 80 pounds.or an Attic 
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talent, they determined the smaller measures by weight. 
Thus -— : 
1 amphora=2 urnaz=8 congti =48 sextarii. 
The sertarius was divided like the as, the uncia being, 
in this case, the little measure called cyathus. 

The Dry Measures do not call for special treatment, 
because they were founded on the seztarius, 1 modius 
being 16 seztarii, a third of the amphora. 

From what we know of the Roman foot the Roman 
pound, and the Attic talent,! it is clear that the Roman 
amphora contained about 46 pints. Hence the follow- 
ing approximate values may be given :— 


1 cyathus = +, pint. 
1 sextarius =1 pint. 

1 congius = 6 pints. 

1 modius (dry) = 2 gallons. 


l amphora or quadranial = 5 gals. 6 pints. 

102.. Calculation of Interest.— Until Sulla’s 
time (say B.C. 80), the rate of interest was described as 
a fraction of the principal per annum:—e.g., jfenus 
unciarium, semunciarium, ex trienie, ex besse, ete. But 
the usurers’ year was only 10 months instead of 12 
(as the old coined as was only 10 ounces instead of 
12), and thus fenus unciarium was not 8% per cent., 
but 10 per cent. per full year of 12 months. After 


- Sulla, legal interest was fixed at centesima (pars) per 


month, or 12 per cent. per annum. Interest lower than 


_ 1} There is at Dresden a congius which bears an inscription 
_ stating that it was tested by the standard guadrantal placed by 


_ Wespasian in the Capitol. If it were correct, we ought to be 


able to deduce the Roman foot and the Roman pound from it, 


but the values so deduced are considerably too high, and it is 


_ evident that the congius itself is too large 
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this was described as a fraction of the centesima per 
month. Hence wswrae dewnces, for instance, = 33ths of 
zipth per month = 11 per cent. per annum: usurac 
trientes = 4 per cent. per annum: wsurae wnciae = 1 per 
cent. per annum. Higher interest, binae centesimae etc., 

was often charged, but illegally. 


XXII. HISTORY OF THE ROMAN. 
GOVERNMENT. 


103. Complexity of the Facts.—The Roman 
constitution does not admit of brief description so easily 
as the Athenian for various reasons, some of which may 
be stated. In the first place, Athens was a small city 
and the capital of a small district, whereas the Romans 
became the masters of an enormous dominion, and were 
obliged to alter their constitution accordingly. Again, 
the Athenian constitution was revised by two thoroughly 
clear-headed statesmen, Solon and Cleisthenes, but the 
Roman was never revised’ in its entirety. It was 
changed much, but generally by small instalments 
adapted to small occasions, and sanctioned by some 
precedent. Thirdly, Athenian literature is confined to 
a period during which no important constitutional 
change was effected, whereas the best years of Roman 
literature, say B.C. 70 to A.D. 100, cover a period of 
changes which were not the less profound because they 
were artfully disguised. The Rome of Cicero is not 
that described by Livy, nor that of eee nor that 
of Tacitus or Juvenal. 

Hence to describe the Roman constitution and its 
growth in detail would involve almost a complete history 
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of Rome, because the constitution was altered in detail 
from time to time to meet new circumstances which 
actually are the history of Rome, It must therefore 
suffice for the present purpose if we first sketch freely 
the main causes and directions of change, and then in 
describing the details of the organization of Roman 
society, insert so “much of the history of each class, 
assembly, office, ete., as seems of interest to the literary 
student, 

104. Rome under the Kings.—The populus of 
Rome, as we first hear of it, consists of patricians divided 
into gentes, and of plebeians. This populus is ruled by a 
king, whose authority is mainly derived from it, and who 
is the judge, the commander-in-chief, and the priest of 


the community. The king chooses, from the patricians, . 


a senatus or assembly of three hundred old men, who are 
his standing council in all matters of difficulty, but who 
have no administrative or legislative powers. The law 
resides in custom (mos majorum) and the common-sense of 
the king,! who alone has the power of consulting the gods 
by nieans of auspicia or ‘bird-watching.’ The king has 
only a few assistants, such as the tribunus celerwm or com- 
mander of the cavalry, and the quaestores parricidii or com- 
mission of inquiry into cases of murder. 

105. Reforms of Servius.—So long as kings 


- existed in Rome, the only alteration made in this 


primitive constitution was that attributed to Servius 
Tullius, who divided the whole people into four local 
tribes, and in each tribe required every man, patrician 


1The patrician gentes were probably grouped in ewriae. The 
comitia curiala, or assembly of the curiae, seems to have had no 
legislative powers, but voted on some important questions, such 
as the confirmation of the king. 
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and plebeian alike, to serve in the army in a rank pro- 
portionate to the amount of his property. Thus there 
arose the comitia centwriata, in which the people voted 
by ‘centuries,’ or troops of nominally a hundred men, 
plebeians and patricians being included in the same 
century,! but we hear nothing in fact of this comitia 
till after the expulsion of the kings, when it elected 
the consuls. 

106. Reforms demanded by Patricians.—The 
conduct of ‘Tarquinius Superbus induced the patricians 
to expel him, and from the year 509 B.c. there were 
no more kings in Rome. The priestly functions of the 
king were given to professional priests (pontifea man. 
and rex sacrificulus), but his duties as judge and com- 
mander were transferred to two magistrates, called 
consuls or practors, each of whom might, if necessary, 
stay the action of the other. The Senate, however, 
reserved the power of appointing, at grave crises, a 
dictator who exercised all the powers of a king except 
the priestly. The consuls themselves appointed two 
quaestors as their financial secretaries. 

The two consuls were patrician, as the king had been, 
“put they held office for one year only, and had therefore 
little opportunity, and still less motive, for thwarting 
their own order and favouring the plebs. From this 
time, therefore, a long struggle, lasting two hundred 
years, began between the patricians and plebeians. 

107. Reforms demanded by the Plebs.—At 
first the Plebs revolted merely against the cruel admini- 
stration of the law by the consuls. The Lew Valeria 
(z.c. 509) had given to every citizen, condemned to 

1The centuries of the richest class, however, voted first, and 
had 98 votes to 95 of all the other centuries combined (§ 147, 5). 
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capital punishment, the right of appeal from the consuls 
(not from a dictator) to the comitia centuriata, but this 
right existed only within the city and was not very 
effectual against consuls who alone could call the comitia. 
In 8.0. 494, after the secession to the Mons. Sacer, the 
plebs obtained officers of their own, the éribunt plebis, who . 
had power to rescue prisoners from the custody of the 
consuls, and gradually acquired a far more extended 
power of veto. These plebeian tribunes soon began to 
call meetings of the plebs alone, and to invite them to 
vote by tribes, so that the rich no longer’ had the pre-. 
dominance given to them in the comitia centuriata. 
Thus arose the comitia tributa, recognised (by the leges 
Valeriae-Horatiae, B.C, 449) as a.constitutional assembly 
entitled to make laws (plebiscita), at least with the sanction 
ofthe senate. Just before this time, in B.c. 451, the plebs 
had obtained the appointment of Decemvirs to draw up 
and publish the famous code of the twelve tables, 
Having thus obtained a knowledge of the existing 
law, and some control over its exercise and extension, 
the plebs next began to claim a share in the govern- 
ment. They obtained an entry to the subordinate 
quaestorship in B.C. 421, but their admission to the 
consulship was strenuously opposed. First, in B.c. 444, 
the senate decided that military tribunes with consular 
power should be appointed instead of consuls. To this 
office plebeians might be elected, but by adroit manage- 
ment the patricians kept them out of it till Bc. 400. 
Forthwith, while the consulship was in abeyance, the 
senate began to reduce the power and dignity of the 
office by creating (B.C. 443) two new patrician magi- 
strates, the censors, who assumed one of .the most 


important powers of the consuls, that of drawing up the 
u 
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list of citizens and assessing each for taxation and 
military service. The attack on the consulship was 
thus diverted, but in Bc. 367 the Licinian laws 
definitely revived that magistracy, and enacted that one 
consul at least must be a plebeian. The patricians 

. thereupon adopted their old tactics by depriving the 
consuls of their judicial powers, which were given (8.0. 
366) to a practor. Next year, B.C. 365, they also created 
curule aediles, patrician magistrates intended to override 
the plebeian aediles who assisted the tribunes. But the 
.force of popular opinion was now too strong, and the 
opposition of the patricians soon collapsed. 

108. Successes of the Plebs.— The following 
table exhibits the chief republican magistracies, the 
dates of their creation, and the dates at which the 
plebs obtained admission to them :— 


Office, Date me ies a to Plebs, 
Consul, . 3 4 ' - 509 367 
Dictator, . . , » (2509) 356 
Censor,. ‘ ie r > 443 351 
Praetor, A é F . 366 337 
Curule aedile, . : 5 365 364 
Quaestor, . : 2 “ 509 421 
Tribuni plebis, . : ; 494) Confined to Pleb- 

” Plebeian aediles, . : 494 J eians from the first. 


Hence the issue of the seals was that the plebeians 
had certain officers-confined to them exclusively, and 
could also fill all the other offices.1 Moreover, it was 
expressly enacted that one consul and one censor should 
always be a plebeian. 

It may be added that, by the Lex Canuleia, B.c. 445, 


1The order in which magistracies might be held, and the age 
of candidates, were ultimately settled by the Lex Villia Annalis, 
B.C. 180 (infra, p. 190). 
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the plebs obtained the ius conubii, or right of inter- 
marriage with patricians.! Lastly, in B.c. 300, by the 
Lex Ogulnia, plebeians were admitted to the sacred 
colleges of pontifices and augurs. 

The success of the plebs in obtaining admission to 


office gave them also admission to the senate. The. 


senators were originally chosen by the king, and subse- 
quently by the consuls. The Lex Ovinia (B.C. 351) 
transferred the choice to the censors, but directed them 
to choose first from the list of citizens who had held 
some magistracy. 

It remained only to secure for the comitia tributa, 
in which the plebs had most power, its legislative 
authority. Up to B.C. 339, the plebiscita did not become 
law till the sanction of the senate was given to them. 
In that year, a Lex Publilia, of which the exact pro- 
visions are unknown, seems to have removed or palliated 
this restriction ; but in B.c. 287, by the Lex Hortensia, 
plebiscita were finally declared to have the full force of 
laws for the whole Roman people. 

109. Effects of the Conquest of Italy. — 
While Rome was involved in the internal struggles 
here described, she was also engaged in wars abroad, 
and was rapidly acquiring new territories. Numerous 
Sabine and Latin towns had received the Roman 
citizenship, and numerous large colonies of old soldiers 
had been established to overawe turbulent tribes. By 
the year B.C. 270 Rome was mistress of all Italy south 
of the river Aesis.2 The extension of the citizenship 


1Children took the .status of their father. Previously the 
children of mixed marriages were necessarily plebeian, and this, 
at that date, was a most serious disqualification. _ 

2 The frontier was advanced to the Rubicon in 8.0, 59. 
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and the increase of power required corresponding en- 
largements of the constitution. The number of tribes, 
originally four, had been increased by B.c. 241 to thirty- 
five, at which number it always remained. The rights 
and duties of the Italian towns not admitted to the 
citizenship were settled. .The functions of the censors 
were greatly extended. In B.c. 267 four new quaestors 
(qu. classici) were appointed, partly to manage the fleet, 
but chiefly to supervise the taxation of Italy. In B.c. 
246 a second praetor ( peregrinus) was required to act as 
judge between citizens and non-citizens. Moreover, the 
necessity of keeping several armies in the field, and of 
retaining the services of a successful general, had intro- 
duced (since B.C. 327) the practice of prolonging the 
command of a consul beyond his year of office under the 
title of proconsul (pro consule).1 

110. Effects of Foreign Conquests.—The out- 
break of the first Punic war (B.c. 264) was the com- 
mencement of a new career of conquest outside Italy. 
Each new addition to the Roman dominion involved 


new responsibilities. The cession of Sicily and Sardinia 


in B.c. 238 led to the appointment (B.C. 227) of two new 
praetors to govern these provinces. Two more were 
appointed in B.0. 197 to govern the two provinces of 
Spain.2 The desperate straits to which the city was 
reduced, during the second Punic war, introduced the 
practice of appointing to military commands proconsuls 
and propraetors who had not been consuls or praetors at 
all (¢.g., Scipio in B.C. 211). No immediate harm was 
done, but a fatal disorder was thus licensed ; for the 

1The proconsul held office either for a time specified in his 


nomination or until he returned to Rome. 
2 The new praetors probably had quaestors under them, 
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Roman constitution was expressly designed to prevent 
any man from making himself indispensable, and a . 
brilliant and popular soldier was the last person in 
whose favour an exception should have been made. 

111. Introduction of a Standing Army.— 
During the second century 8.¢., while Roman supremacy 
was advancing on every shore of the Mediterranean, the 
burden of public affairs was too great for the people, and 
they left it more and more to the senate. The senate, 
occupied with imperial interests, neglected home affairs, 
and unscrupulous capitalists took advantage of this 
opportunity to oppress and rob the poor. The old ill- 
feeling between senate and plebs was thus in a manner 
renewed, but the plebs now had the powerful weapon of 
plebiscita, and they began from the time of the Gracchi 
to use it recklessly. Among other violent acts, in B.C. 
104, the people, alarmed at the advance of the Cimbri, 
elected C. Marius consul, and kept him in office, in spite 
of thé law and the senate, for five consecutive years. 
This was the first sign of the end of the republic. The 
army had hitherto been only a militia of citizens, but 
Marius made soldiering a profession by recruiting the 
army from all sources, and not disbanding it at the end 
of each campaign. Allegiance to the general now began 
to supersede allegiance to the state. 

112, The Army divided.—lIn B.c. 88, when Sulla 
was consul and in command of the army, P. Sulpicius, as 
tribune, induced the people to appoint Marius proconsul, 
for the purpose of conducting the war against Mithri- 
dates. Sulla refused to be superseded, and he had his 
own following among the soldiery ; Marius had another, 
and civil war broke out. It ended finally in Sulla’s being 
appointed dictator (B.C. 82). 
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113. Reforms of Sulla.—During the next two 
years Sulla carried several very important constitutional 
reforms, mostly reactionary, and tending to increase the 
authority of the senate. The franchise had, during the 
Social wars (B.C. 90-89) been extended to all Italy, and 
Sulla did not disturb this arrangement. The equites (or 
class of rich citizens possessing the property qualification 
for serving in the cavalry) had received in the time of 
C. Gracchus (8.0. 122) several important privileges, 
especially that of serving on juries. Sulla took this right 
away from the equites, and gave it to the senators only. 
He also deprived the tribunes of the right of summoning 
the comitia without permission of the senate, and thus 
secured to the senate the initiative in legislation. 

(b) In the senate itself he made important alterations. 
He doubled it in number, and practically abolished the 
power of the censors to give the senatorial dignity. 
Henceforth quaestors, at the end of their year of office, 
became senators for life, and, as the number of quaestors 


annually elected was raised to twenty, a sufficient supply . 


_ was ensured to fill all vacancies. 

(c) The relations of the senate to the executive were 
somewhat altered at the expense of the latter. Sulla 
enacted that no man should be consul without having 
been praetor, or praetor Without having been quaestor ; 
that at least two years should elapse between election 
to one office and the next above it, and at least ten 
years before re-election to the same office. He further 
provided that each consul and praetor should, during 
his normal year of office, confine himself to civil duties 
in Italy, and should then, by permission of the senate, 

1 The consuls and praetors were senators already, ex quaestura, 
as shown in the next paragraph, 
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be sent, for one year only, as a military proconsul or 
propraetor to one of the ten provinces of Sicily, Sardinia, 
the two Spains, Macedonia, Asia, Africa, Narbo, Cilicia, 
and Italian Gaul. He enacted also that no man who 
had held the office of tribune should ever be eligible for 
any other office. 

(d) He also reformed the judicial system, by increasing 
the number of praetors to eight and instituting numerous 


courts (quaestiones) with senatorial juries confined to 


special classes of crimes. From these courts there was 
no right of appeal to the people. 

114. The Army again divided.—Much of Sulla’s 
legislation was undone in B.c. 70, during the consulship 
of Pompey and Crassus. The tribunes, the censors, and 
the equites then recovered their former position. Plebis- 
cita again, as in the time of Marius, were employed to 
give unconstitutional powers to a popular general. In 
B.C. 67 Pompey was made (by the Lex Gabinia), in spite 
of the protests of the senate, proconsul for three years, 
with military command over the Mediterranean and its 
coasts for fifty miles inland. In B.c. 66 the Manilian 
law made him also governor of Bithynia, Pontus, and * 
Cilicia. During the absence of Pompey in the East, 
numerous petty attacks were made on the senate, in 
which Julius Caesar became prominent. In B.c. 59 
Caesar was consul, and when he was to receive his 
province as proconsul, he procured the passing of a law 
giving him in Gaul, for, at first, five years, a military 
command, similar to that which Pompey had had in 
Asia. This command was subsequently prolonged for 
five years more, and provided Caesar with an army 
which he could hardly have disbanded, if he would. 
The senate looked to Pompey and his army, and civil 
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war was inevitable. When it came (8.0. 49), the victory 
of Pharsalia made Caesar master of Rome and the world. 

115. Caesar’s Power.—It was obvious that Caesar 
could only retain his supremacy by,means of the army, 
and the most significant title he assumed was that of 
imperator, commander-in-chief, a title which hitherto 
had belonged only to the general in the field, and had 
not been permitted in Rome itself. Besides this, Caesar 
was dictator for life, was granted censorial power (prae- 
fectura morum) for life, was consul during the greater part 
of his rule, and, though not tribune, was endowed with 
tribunician power for life. He had long been pontifex 
maximus, chief of the religious colleges. To all these 
dignities and powers he was elected under constitutional 
forms, but he possessed, by virtue of them, all the pre- 
rogatives that formerly belonged to the king, together 
with a standing army which the king had never had. 
It is useless to pretend that, under such a ruler, there 
is any constitution at all, except the concessions which 
he chooses to make. 

116. Augustus’s Power.—When Caesar was 
assassinated (B.C. 44) the old constitution revived, for 
it had never been definitely abrogated. But after the 
battle of Actium (B.C. 31), Octavianus was in the same 
position as his grand-uncle had been, and assumed the 
same powers. The dictatorship had been abolished by 
Antony, and Octavianus did not revive it, for it was 
needless. He had assumed, as Caesar’s heir, in B.c. 40, 
the title imperator and obtained the title of Augustus in 
B.c. 27. In this year he was granted by the senate 
proconsulare imperium (nominally for ten years only) over 
Rome and the Roman Empire, with power to command 
all armies and wage war where he would, and also with 
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the sole right of rule over certain provinces which he 
selected, and which were thenceforth called “imperial,” 
as distinguished from the “senatorial provinces,” which 
he left to be governed by the senate. He had received 
bribunicia potestas for life in B.C. 36, but in B.C. 23 he 
brought this power into new prominence and treated it 
as the foundation of his domestic authority. It gave 
him control over all other magistrates and the decisions 
of the senate; it gave him an initiative in legislation ; 
it gave him power to punish the unruly and to succour 
the oppressed. He was elected pontifex maawimus at the 
first vacancy (B.C. 12). Lastly, he was head of a vast 
number of subordinates, who consulted him on points 
of law, and whom he answered in rescripta or epistulae, 
which, coming from him, were invested with legal 
authority because they were irresistible. Theoretically, 
the constitution was still a republic in which Augustus 
was princeps, the chief man and the most trusted. The 
consuls, praetors, tribunes, ete., of the old constitution 
continued to be appointed; but as they held office for 
a year only, while Augustus was over them for life, 
they were merely “transitory and embarrassed phan- 
toms” in the field of authority. 

117. The later Emperors.—From the time of 
Augustus, the constitutional history of Rome is nothing 
but the history of the gradual centralization of all power 
in the emperor. In two things only the republican con- 
stitution still survived. The throne was never formally 
declared hereditary, and the utmost the emperor could 
do was to nominate his heir and successor, and put him 
into a position to obtain the empire by force if necessary. 
Also each emperor was saluted as imperator, and then 
endowed by senate and people with the imperium and 
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the other prerogatives customarily associated with 
it. A semblance of popular choice was thus always 
maintained. 


a 


XXIV. ROME UNDER THE KINGS. 


118. Roman Conservatism.—tThe preceding sum- 
mary is at least sufficient to show that the Roman con- 
stitution was suffered to develop gradually without open 
violence. The power of the kings was not hastily trans- 
ferred to the people, nor was the power of the people 
hastily assumed by the emperors. The constitution of 
one period does not differ im toto from that of the preced- 
ing equal period. For this reason, the earliest Roman 
constitution must be described with almost the same 
fulness as the later. It contains germs which grow, 
indeed, at different rates and to different degrees, but 


none of which was ever wholly allowed to die, even 


when they most interfered with one another. 

119. The People under the Kings.!—Let it be 
supposed that three tribes (tribus)—the Ramnes, settled 
on the Palatine Mount and its spurs, the Tities, on the 
Quirinal, and the Luceres, on the Caelian—somehow 
combined to form one people, whose citadel was on 
another hill, the Capitol, and who called themselves 
usually Quirites. However this was effected, and what- 


1The chief authorities for the early history of Rome are the 
‘Pwpaikh “Apxaodoyla of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, written 
about B.0. 20, and the first decade of Livy, written somewhat 
earlier. These often differ considerably from one another, and 
are not always believed, even when they agree. 
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ever was the nationality of each of the tribes, this was 


pretty certainly the origin of the Roman nation. 


The three tribes were divided each into ten parishes, 
called cwriae because each had its own curia or assembly- 
hall. Each curia consisted of a number of gentes, and 
each gens of a number of familiae. The gens, or clan, 
was composed of persons who claimed to be descended 
from one remote male ancestor. The familia was com- 
posed of persons who claimed to be descended from a 
less remote male ancestor, who was himself descended 
(by repute) from the author of the gens. - Each curia, 
gens, and familia, had its own traditional religious duties 


(sacra) to pay to its patron god and its ancestors. 


The word familia was also used, among other narrower 
significations, to mean a ‘household,’ or group of persons 
descended from a living male ancestor, who was its pater- 
familias and master. When he died, each of his sons 
became a paterfamilias and master of his own descend- 


ants, and so on. 


The full name of a Roman citizen consisted of a dis- 
tinctive pracnomen, a nomen (gentilicium) designating his 
gens, and the name of his paterfamilias, if any: as Cn. 
Cornelius Cn(aei) F(ilius). To these was added in later 


times a hereditary cognomen (or cognomina).? 


The populus Romanus Quirites (or Quiritium) consisted 


of patricians and plebeians. 


Descendants of a common ancestor were cognati to one 
another. Males, descended through the male line, were agnati. 


Connexions by marriage were affines. 


2 Cognomina, though tmany were clearly ancient, are rarely 
found before the third century B.c., and then distinguished 
families which were either patrician or pretended to be so, 
Plebeians generally assumed them afterwards. Women had no 


cognomen, and rarely a praenomen. 


‘ 
* 
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Patricii seem to have been descendants of those ancient 
gentes which, by: custom, alone furnished the council of 
patres and monopolised the honours of the community.? 

A part of the plebs consisted of‘tlientes, who were pro- 
bably freedmen. These were attached, by legal heredi- 
tary obligations on both sides, to a patrician patronus, 
whose gentile name they took. The origin of the 
remainder of the plebs is a subject of interminable dis- 
pute, but the favourite opinion seems to be that they 
also were chiefly clientes, who had become independent 
by the extinction of the families of their patroni, Cer- 
tainly nearly all the patrician gentile names reappear in 
plebeian families. 

Every citizen, whether patrician or plebeian, had the 
right to hold property, jus commercii,? but patricians had 
conubiwm only with patricians, and plebeians only with 
plebeians : that is to say, the offspring of a mixed marriage 
was plebeian only. The assembly of the curiae was called 
comitia curtata, and there seems reason to doubt whether 
plebeians at first voted in this as well as patricians. 

120. The King.—The community was governed by 
a king, who chose a senate of 100, later 300 patres (10 
rom each curia) to assist him with their advice. 

The king was neither hereditary nor elected. He 
was appointed by the gods, whose choice, however, was 
limited to a very few persons. On the death of a king, 
an interrew was chosen by casting lots among the patres.3 


1The elder Tarquin is said to have introduced some new clans, 
gentes minores, selected from the patrician gentes of Latin com- 
' munities annexed by Rome. y 

2 That is to say, citizens only could recover at law property of 
which they were deprived. A non-citizen might have possessions, 
but the king would not help him if they were stolen. 

8 Probably the senate only, not all the patresfamilias, 
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The interrex then “took the auspices,” i.¢., watched the 
flight of birds within a limited tract of sky (templum). 
According to the rules of such divination, he inferred 
that the gods favoured a certain candidate! He then 
called together the comitia cwriata and announced (re 
nuntiavit) the name of the chosen candidate. The latter 
was then elected (creatus) king by the comitia and con- 
firmed by the senate. The new king then again took 
auspices to receive the approval of the gods. If he ob- 
tained it, he once more called the assembly and was finally 
invested with power over life and death by a Jew cwriata 
de imperio. When the king was selected, the functions of 
the interrex ceased, and thenceforth the king alone had 
the right of consulting the gods by taking auspices. 

The king, subject to the steady and potent influence of 
the senate, was the judge, general, and priest of the people. 

As judge, he was assisted by quaestores parricidii in cases 
of homicide and by duoviri perduellionis in cases of treason. 

As general, he was assisted by a tribunus celerum, 
commander of the cavalry, and, when he was absent 
from the city, by a praefectus urbi. 

As priest he was assisted by augurs or ‘interpreters 
of the birds,’ fetiales or heralds, and pontifices, who among 
other duties certainly acted as ‘“ remembrancers” of the 
calendar and the law.? 


i Of. the story of the quarrel between Romulus and Remus. 
The interrex and the king had the right of watching (spectio) : 
the signs observed were interpreted by the augurs. 

2 The names jfetiales and pontifices are of very obscure origin. 


‘The jfetiales were the messengers of peace and war, and the 


ancients connected their name with foedus, a treaty.  Pontifices 
ought to mean ‘bridge-makers,’ or ‘road-makers,’ whose functions 


would certainly have involved the appeasing of those deities on © 


whose domains the bridges or roads intruded. 
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121. Functions of the Senate.—The senate were 
the guardians of precedent (mos majorum), and the ex- 
ponents of public opinion. As such, they ratified other 
votes of the people, besides the election of the king. 

122. Functions. of the Comitia Curiata.— 
Besides confirming the choice of the king, the com. curiata 
perhaps decided by vote for peace or war with a neigh- 
bouring tribe, and occasionally (as in the case of the third 
Horatius) acted as a court of appeal from the judgment 
of the king. But they had apparently no other powers 
of importance. There do not seem to have been any 
statutes. There were customs, and there were decisions 
of the kings which were sanctioned by the gods and 
served as patterns for subsequent cases.! Any decision 
of the people was called a lea (e.g., lew de bello indicendo) ; 
but the people do not seem to have been consulted on 
what we call laws, z.¢., orders and rules of right and wrong. 

The comitia curiata was summoned, on the kalends of 
each month, to hear from the pontifices the calendar of 
the month. It was also summoned twice a year to ratify 
wills and for some other quasi-religious purposes. The 
assembly so summoned was specially called comitia calata. 

123. The Comitia Centuriata.—The earliest 

“Roman army seems to have consisted of a legion of 3000 
infantry and 300 horse, one third being provided by each 
tribe. An alteration of this arrangement is ascribed to 
Servius Tullius. 

Servius divided the people, patricians and plebeian 


1The English ‘common law’ is law of the same kind. It 

grew out of custom and the common-sense of judges and is now 

embodied in hundreds of recorded decisions, If it were reduced 

- to a code and passed by Parliament, it would become ‘statute 
law,’ 
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alike, into four tribes, each occupying a limited territory, 
consisting of urban vici and rustic pagi.! In each tribe 
the people were assessed periodically (censi) according to 
the value of their property.? Five classes were thus 
constituted. The first consisted of those whose property 
was valued at 100,000 asses or more (according to Livy) 
and the richest of these served as cavalry (cquites). 
The remainder of this class and all the other classes 
served as infantry variously equipped. Each class was 
divided into centuriae, but probably a ‘century’ did not 
necessarily mean a troop of 100 men exactly. The period 
of military service extended from the age of seventeen 
to that of sixty years. From seventeen to forty-six, each 
man was on the roll for active service (centuriae juniorwm) : 
from forty-six to sixty he belonged to the centuriae 
seniorwm and took garrison duty. (See further § 147, 0.) 

The army of centuries, thus composed of patricians 
and plebeians, somehow acquired political power and, 
as the comitia centuriata, transferred to itself all the more 
important functions of the comitia cwriata. The former 
elected the first consuls and thenceforth decided on 
peace and war. The latter was summoned only for the 
purposes of the comitia calata and for conferring the 
imperium. The comitia centuriata, being an assembly of 
the army, and therefore theoretically an armed assem- 
bly, could not be held inside the city.* 

1The pagi seem to have been soon converted into iribus rusticae 
of which there were seventeen in B.o, 494. The total number 
of tribes was raised to thirty-five in B.o. 241. It was never 
further increased. 

2Probably only landed proprietors (adsidui, locupletes) were 
assessed, but sheep, cattle, and slaves were the chief wealth. 


®Tn almost all constitutional questions, ‘the city’ means the 
space included within ‘the pomerium. This was a belt of open 


—" 
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XXV. THE REPUBLIC OF ROME, 
(a) MAGISTRATES, 


124. Classification of the’ Magistracies.—On 
the expulsion of the kings and abolition of the mon- 
archy (B.C. 510) the priestly functions of the king were 
given to the rea sacrorum and the pontifexr maximus, but 
all his other powers—military, judicial, and administra- 
tive—were given to two consuls, who were elected as the 
king had been, but held office only for one year: The 
intention was that both consuls should have exactly the 
same authority, and that each should be a check on his 
colleague. The right, however, was reserved to the 
senate of appointing (dicere), in grave crises, a single 
dictator, who was practically king, but only for six 
months, The immediate care of the state treasury was 
very soon entrusted by the consuls to two quaesiors. 
The secession of the plebs to the Mons Sacer led to the 
appointment of tibuni plebis and their aediles. As the 
plebs still persisted in demanding admission to the con- 
sulship, that office was shorn of its powers, though not 
of its dignity. The censorship and the, practorship were 

“carved out of it. Curule aediles were appointed, so that 
‘the patricians might have officers of their own corre- 
sponding to the plebeian aediles. Lastly, the exigencies 
of war led to the prolongation of the consulship and 
praetorship into a proconsulship and propraetorship, (Of. 


ground following the course of the city wall, but whether inside, 
outside, or on both sides of the wall, is disputed. Within the 
pomerium (post moeros or muros) no army, no foreign ambassador 
or foreign deity could enter without leave. It was enlarged by 
Servius Tullius, Sulla, Claudius, Nero, Vespasian, 
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supra, pp. 160-163.) The chief magistrates of the republic, 
here mentioned, may be classified in various ways,! as-— 
I. (a) Ordinary: Consul, censor, practor, tribune, aedile, 
quaestor. 
(6) Extraordinary: Dictator, with his magister 
equitum. 
IL (a) With imperium:? Consul, praetor, dictator, 
magister equitum. 
(6) Without imperium: Censor, tribune, aedile, 
quaestor. 
III (a) Major:* Consul, censor, praetor, dictator, 
magister equitum. 
(6) Minor: Tribune, aedile, quaestor. 


1 No notice is here taken of the Xvizi legibus scribendis, whe 
only held office for the two years B.c. 451-449; of the tribuni 
militares consulari potestate, who were elected from time to time, 
instead of consuls, between Bo, 444 and B.o. 367; and of the 
interrez, who was occasionally appointed to hold the consular 
elections when the late consuls had been unable to do so, The 
interrex was appointed for five days by the senate from among 
the patrician senators. (Cf. §120supra.) The whole interregnum 
usually lasted ten or fifteen days, and was divided among two 
or three successive interreges. ‘There was an interregnum in B.c. 
82, 55, 53, 52. 

2 Imperium meant properly the supreme executive authority, 
military, civil, and judicial. It was the highest kind of potestas 
(ef. infra, § 135), which had once belonged to the kings, and 
passed from them to the consuls and praetors. But within the 
city the exercise of imperium was limited, ¢.g., by the right of 
appeal. Abroad it continued unfettered, and thus, in popular 
language, imperium came to be often used of the absolute powers 


- wielded by the general in.the field and the provincial governor, in 
' eontrast with the limited imperium of the magistrate at home. 


The distinction between major and minor magistracies is a 


religious one, The former had auspicia majora, including the’ 


right to take auspices anywhere; the latter could only take 
M 


2. Pan 
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TV. (a) Curule:1 Consul, censor, practor, curule aedile, 
dictator, magister equitwm. 
(6) Non-curule: Tribune, plebeian, aedile, quaestor. 

The rules and customs appertaining to magistracies in 
general may be deferred to the next section. It is 
desirable first to state the main functions of each 
magistrate, 

125. The Consuls were elected, some months before 
their year of office began, by the comitia centwriata, sum- 
moned for this purpose by the actual consuls, or occasion- 
ally by the dictator or an interrex. For a long period 
it was usual, when one consul died, that his colleague 
should abdicate, and two new consuls should be elected. 
This practice introduced great confusion into the 
calendar (Fasti), because each year was known by the 
name of the consuls for that year. Hence, after B.c. 
153, the 1st of January was fixed as the date on which 
the consuls should enter upon their office. Then, if a 
consul died, his colleague called the comitia to elect a 
consul suffectus for the remainder of his year. 


auspices inside Rome. Thus majora auspicia are really charac- 
teristic of imperiwm, but the censors had the first without the 
second. The reason possibly was that the censors made up the 
army list, and were therefore required to summon the people in 
an assembly similar to the army, which could only meet under 
major auspices outside the city. (See a note on auspices infra, 
§ 140.) Observe that, of the ordinary magistrates, those who 
had imperium or major auspices were elected by the comitia 
centuriata, the rest by the comitia tributa. The dictator and 
magister equitum were not elected by comitia at all. 

1 Curue magistrates sat on a sella cwrulis, a chair inlaid with 
ivory. Some scholars think it was so-called because it repre- 
sented the eurus or chariot of the king. Non-curule magistrates 
had only a plain subsedliwm. 
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The consuls were invested with their imperium by 
the comitia curiata some time after taking office, but 
they could not actually assume the command of the army 


- until after the celebration of the Feriac Latinae, a festival 


conducted by them at a time chosen by them. The 
institution of the censorship, praetorship, and aedileship 
had deprived the consuls of many of their original duties 
at home. After B.C. 146 they gradually ceased also to 
lead the armies of Rome and after 81 B,¢. (Sulla’s legis- 
lation), we know of only two instances in which a consul 
takes a command abroad. The growth of the Roman 
dominions, however, brought to the consuls new duties 
which were amply sufficient to maintain the dignity of 
their office. In the transaction of foreign affairs it was 
the consuls who summoned the senate and presided over 
it, and transmitted its orders. The consuls also were 
still the chief magistrates, able to guide and check any 
other (except a tribune), and sometimes called upon (by 
a senatise. ultimum) to take entire charge of the city. 
They held the Feriae Latinae, conducted the chief 
elections, and sometimes, by command of the senate, 
succeeded to the duties of the censors when the latter 
went out of office. 

126. The Praetorship was detached from the con- 
sulship in 8.0. 366. The comitia centuriata, presided 
over by a consul, elected to the office; the comitia 
curiata invested it with wmperium. 

The praetor was the judge of Rome; that is to say, 


he regulated legal procedure and expounded the law. 


1 When both consuls were with the same army, each com- 
manded half, and was supreme on alternate days. When both 


consuls were in Rome,-.each was superior during alternate months. — 


The superior was distinguished by the fasces, 
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He did not often actually try the facts of a case, but sent 
them to a jury nominated by him, with instructions on 
the law applicable to the case.1 There was at first only 
one praetor. In B.c. 241 another was appointed, to 
superintend actions in which a foreigner was concerned. 
The new praetor was called pr. peregrinus; the old was 
henceforth called pr. wrbanus. The acquisition of new 
provinces led to the appointment of more praetors, viz., 
four after B.C. 227, six after 197, eight after 81, and 
even more still. 

Before Sulla’s time the praetors decided, by lot among 
themselves, who should stay at Rome, and who go to a 
province. Sulla reformed the legal procedure by estab- 
lishing a number of permanent courts (quaestiones per- 
petuae), each to be presided over by a praetor. From 

this time, therefore, the praetors, like the consuls, 
always spent their year of office as judges in Rome, 
and went to the provinces next year as propraetors ; but 
it was decided by lot, as before, which quaestio each prae- 
tor, and which province each propraetor,? should take. 

The praetors, on entering their year of office, published 
an edict, called album, because it was written either on a 
-white board or in white’ letters, stating the maxims of 


1The consuls were originally judges, but a series of laws, 
~ beginning with the lew Valeria de provocatione, B.C. 509, gave to 
the comitia centuriata the right of hearing appeals from their 
judgments in criminal cases involving corporal punishment (death, 
stripes, exile). The consuls, and afterwards the praetors, there- 
fore did not take the trouble to hear such cases, but brought them 
at once before the comitia, Sulla, however, gave criminal cases 
to his quaestiones perpetuae under the praetors.’ (See § 148, c.) 
2The praetor, before Sulla’s time, and the propraetor after- 
wards, in a province, was not merely judge, but commander-in- 
chief and general administrator, like a consul, 


— 
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law on which they intended to act during the year.! 
No praetor was bound to adopt the edict of his prede- 
cessor ; but in course of time it became customary to do 
so in the main, and thus very important improvements 
in the law became permanent without any actual legisla- 
tion. 

Outside Rome, in some towns not independent, the 
praetor was represented by praefecti jure dicundo, who 
travelled on circuits like our county-court judges. 

127. The Censorship was instituted B.c. 443 to 
relieve the consuls of the laborious duty of investigating 


the private affairs of each citizen. 


The censors were elected together, by the comitia 
centuriata, about every five years. They held office, 


- however, only for eighteen months, and then abdicated. 


Their chief duties were (1) to assess the property of each 
citizen, and to draw up the registers of tribes, classes, 
and centuries ; (2) to prepare the list of the senate ; (3) 
to manage the finances of the republic. 

The first and second of these duties gave to the censors 
the opportunity of “censuring” citizens who were of 
notoriously evil life. They called a meeting in the 
Campus Martius, and there, assisted by their clerks, 
examined each citizen on oath as to his property, the 
number of his children, etc.2 They then proceeded to 
arrange the citizens in their proper classes, and could, 
by a mere alteration of the register, reduce the class 


1This edict, unlike that of other magistrates, could not be 
altered during the year, and was therefore called edictwm perpe- 
tuum, 

2 At this ceremony a master could at once give a slave his free- 
dom by getting the censors to inscribe him on the lists of citizens 
(manumissio censu). 
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of a citizen, or even deprive him of the sufirage (cf. infra, 
$147). The nota, or mark of ignominy, attached by the 
censors to names in their register, lasted only for the five 
years (Justrum)! during which that register was in force. 

The censors also entered into contracts for farming the 
taxes and performing public works. ‘The taxes were 
sold by them for a lump sum to the highest bidder 
(maximis pretiis) ; the public works, such as building a 
sewer or a temple, etc., were assigned (locata) to the 
lowest tender (infimis pretiis). In the execution of these 
contracts the censors had a jurisdiction to settle disputes 
between the tax-payers and the tax-farmers (publican), 
and to ensure that the public works were properly 
carried out. This jurisdiction, after the censors had 
abdicated, passed during the remainder of the Justrwm to 
the consuls, praetors, aediles, or other officers appointed 
by the senate. 

In the last years of the republic the deakauahite lost 
almost all its prestige. After the time of C. Marius the 
army was supplied by recruiting, and not by forced levy. 
Citizens paid no direct taxes, and, after the civitas was 
extended to all Italy, the registration and classification 
“of citizens was probably a mere farce. The reforms of 
Sulla provided senators without leaving the censors 
any free choice. The right of ‘‘censure” on citizens 
was taken away by Clodius in B.¢, 58, and though it was 
restored B.C. 52 (lew Cuaecilia), affairs were so much 
disturbed that it was no longer of importance. The 
emperors finally absorbed the office. 

128. The Tribuni Plebis were not exactly magis- 

iThe real dustrum, or purification concluding the census, was 


not always performed, Originally the Justrwn was ordered 
quinto quoque anno, i.e, every four years. 
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trates. They had powers, but no duties, except to pre- 
side at some elections. Their activity was determined 
by circumstances, and was confined to the limits of the 
city. Their persons were inviolable (sacrosancti),) and 
their chief power (developed from their original jus 
auxin, or right to rescue prisoners from custody) was 
that of intercessio, i.¢., of putting a veto on the intended 
acts of all other magistrates, and even of one another.? 

The tribunes were elected by comitia tributa.2  Pro- 
bably five (perhaps two) were originally elected (8.0. 
494); the number was afterwards raised to ten (B.C. 
457), All the tribunes were necessarily plebeians. 

Sulla (B.c. 82) enormously contracted the power and 
dignity of the tribunes, but Pompey (B.C. 70) reinstated 
them. After this time they caused a deadlock so often 
that they became a nuisance, and Caesar took a superior 
tribunicia potestas himself. 

129, The Aediles were of two kinds, plebeian and 
eurule. The former-were originally only the assistants 
of the tribunes and guardians of the plebiscita; but the 
patricians, in order to detach them from the tribunes, 
gave them some special duties. In B.c. 366 two patrician 
curule aediles were appointed to superintend the public 


17.e., any person who harmed them became at once sacer, 
accursed, and might be killed with impunity. 

2This power, coupled with their inviolability, gave them com- 
plete control over the persons of all citizens, Only a tribune or 
dictator could prevent a tribune from stopping all public busi- 
ness, except the census and censorial acts connected therewith. 


‘With these they. could not interfere, 


%Originally by the curiae; then, after B.o. 471, by concilia 
plebis, in which patricians took no part; but subsequently by 
comitia tributa, which the patricians joined, though they had 
little influence in them. Cf. § 147. 
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games,! but afterwards the curule aediles were elected 
from patricians and plebeians in alternate years. When 
the plebeians were admitted to this magistracy, the 
functions of the two sets of aediles became nearly the 
same, 3 

130, All the aediles were elected by the comitia tributa, 
Their chief duties were to superintend the police of the 
city, to take care of the streets and public buildings, to 
provide against fire, to watch over the markets, and to 
give corn to the poor. The plebeian aediles organised 
the Ludi Plebii and Cereales ; the curule managed the 
Ludi Romani, Floralia, and Megalensia. They had also 
jurisdiction in small cases incidental to the management 
of the markets and streets, 

In 8.c. 44 Julius Caesar appointed two new aediles 
specially to superintend the Ludi Cereales and the 
distribution of corn to the poor (annona). 

131. The Quaestors were originally (B.c. 509) the 
secretaries of the consuls, and were appointed by the 
latter. They were entrusted, at first and for long after- 
wards, with two main functions, viz., the preparation of 
the evidence in public prosecutions, and the management 

_of the state accounts. After the year 447 B.c. they were 
“ Inagistrates, elected by the comitia tributa, but their 
duties remained the same as before. The business of 


public prosecutions was (about B.C. 240) transferred to - 


the tribunes, and the quaestors were henceforth only 
financial officers. There were at first only two quaestors, 
but after 421 B.c. the number was increased to four, 
of whom two stayed at Rome (qu. wrbani), while two 

1Nominally ; but in reality the patricians wished to be able to 


treat with the plebs through officers of their own, without the 
interference of the tribunes, 
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(militares) followed the generals in the field. In B.c. 267 


four more (gu. classict) were added, to enrol the crews of 


the fleet and to manage the finances of Italy, then lately 
subjugated. As the number of provinces was increased, 
so also was the number of quaestors, until (B.c. 82) Sulla 
fixed it at twenty.1 

The guaestores urbani did, on the largest scale, what all 
the quaestors did on a smaller. They had charge of the 
state treasury (aerariwm Satwrni), and collected all the 
moneys due to the state in the form of taxes, tributes, 
indemnities, fines, booty. These they paid out again to 
the proper officers, ¢.g., pay for the soldiery to the qu. 
militares, payment for public works to the censors and 
aediles. 

132. The Dictator and his Magister Equitum 
were both extraordinary magistrates, of whom the latter 
was nominated by the former.? The dictator was, at the 
suggestion of the senate, nominated usually by one 
of the consuls. He had the powers of a king, and was 
appointed for six months only at grave crises, either to 
have uncontrolled command of the army or else to over- 
awe a seditious consul by his superior authority. 


1Qaesar had forty, but the number was again reduced to 
twenty under the empire. 

*The dictator, though he nominated the mag. eg., could not 
dismiss him, but the latter held office for the same period as the 
former. 

8Tn B.0. 217 the surviving consul being away from Rome, Q. 
Fabius Maximus was elected by the comitia tributa under a 
praetor. Livy (xxii. 31) calls him a prodictator, i.e., an officer 


with dictatorial powers, -but not actually dictator. His magister 


equitum, M. Minucius Rufus, was afterwards trusted also with 
dictatorial powers, so that there were practically two dictators, 
and the office was useless. 
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The office was in abeyance from B.C. 202 to B.o. 82, 
when Sulla revived the name with far greater powers. 
He was nominated dictator by an interrex. Caesar was 
nominated by a praetor. The office was abolished by 
Antony in Bo. 44. Ps 

133. Promagistrates were properly substitutes, 


~ who acted pro magistratibus, but entirely outside the city. 


Directly they entered the city, they became merely 
private citizens. For this reason the promagistrates 
were confined to the military offices. A tribune, for 
instance, or censor had no power himself outside Rome, 
and could therefore have no substitute outside Rome. 
But consuls, praetors, and quaestors had military duties 
which could only be exercised out of Rome; and these 
might, on occasion, be given to proconsuls, propractors, 
and proquaestors.* 

The first promagistrate was Q. Publilius Philo (B.¢. 
327), who, after serving his year as consul, was retained 
in command of the army pro consule for another year by 
an extension (prorogatio) of his imperium; and every 
promagistracy was, usually and properly, conferred as-a 
year's prorogatio, at first by decree of the senate and 
vote.of the people, afterwards by a decree of the senate 


, only. But the distress of the second Punic war led to 


great irregularities, and thenceforth, down to Sulla’s 


\ 

1A promagistrate could not have a triumph, because he could 
not retain his wmperiwm inside the city. This rule is stated 
most clearly in Livy xxviii. 38 and xxxi. 20, but it was broken 
(Livy viii. 26) in the case of the very first proconsul, Publilius, 
and often in later years. V.8.—The usual Latin names for the 
promagistrates are proconsule, propraetore, proquaestore (indecl,), 
but proconsul is found occasionally, and the expression a 
propraetoribus in Cic. Div. ii. 36. 76 implies the possibility of 
propraetor. 


time, there were three modes of creating promagistrates, 
viz.— 

(1) By prorogato of a magistrate’s powers. 

(2) By giving to a retiring magistrate the powers of a 

superior magistracy.’ 
(3) By giving imperium to a private citizen not hold- 
ing any magistracy at all.? 

Under Sulla’s constitution, B.c, 82, the two consuls and 
eight praetors, after a year of office in Rome, became, 
almost as a matter of course,’ proconsuls and proprae- 
tors in the provinces for a second year. This rule, 
however, was disregarded by plebiscita in favour of 
Pompey and Caesar, and was, B.C. 52, entirely abrogated 
by a law introduced by Pompey. After that time the 
promagistrates were once more chosen at random by the 
senate until the empire restored order. The duties of a 
promagistrate in the provinces were far larger than those 
of the corresponding magistrate in Rome. He was really 
what the magistrate was only in theory. He actually did 
command the army, administer justice, and collect taxes. 

134, Petty Magistrates.—Besides the important 
magistrates as yet mentioned, there were numerous minor 
functionaries (Vigintisewviri) elected by the people for 
various purposes, viz., the Decemviri stlitibus judicandis, 
plebeian lawyers who gave legal advice to the tribunes ; 
Pracfecti Capuam Cumas, four judges, who represented 
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174.g., B.0. 215, M, Marcellus, who had been praetor, was made 
proconsul, : 

27).g., B.0. 211, P. Scipio was made proconsul in Spain at the 
age of 26, and in 8.0. 76 Pompey was made proconsul at the age 
of 31. 

%The senate was not bound to decree the prorogatio, but 
seldom refused. 
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the praetor in Campania; Tresviri capitales, who looked 
after the prisons; Tresviri monetales, or aere arg. aur. flando 
feriundo, AAAFF.; Quatuorviri viis in whe purgandis, 
Duoviri viis extra wrbem purgandis, All these were 
elected by the comitia tributa. 


(8) MAGISTRACY IN GENERAL, 


135. Powers-and Insignia.—The ordinary magis- 
trates, above described, were elected for a year! and 
served without pay and were not liable to be dismissed 
during their year of office. The consuls and practors 
alone had imperiwm. They, therefore, alone had fasces, 
These were bundles of rods borne before the magistrates 
by lictors. The consul had twelve lictors ; the praetor 
two in Rome, six outside the city. The rods were the 
symbol of the power to flog. Originally an axe was 
bound up with them, as a symbol of the power to slay, 
but this was not used in the city after B.c. 509 (Lex 
Valeria de provocatione, supra, p. 160). 

All magistrates had potestas, or authority sufficient for 
the discharge of their duties. This varied in scope with — 
the different magistracies, but invariably included the 
jus edicendi, or power to make rules and bye-laws, 
regulating the procedure of the office, power to punish 
(coercitio, jus multae dictionis) for breach of these rules, 
and the right at least to consult the people in comitia.? 


1 Except censors, who served eighteen months, The dictator 
served six months. 

2Consuls and praetors could take the votes of the comitia 
centuriata (cum populo agere) : tribunes and aediles could take the 
votes of com. tributa (cum plebe agere). All these magistrates 
also could summon the senate, but quaestors could not. The 
quaestors and inferior magistrates could only. hold a meeting 
(contio) informally to make speeches, 
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The consuls, praetors, censors, and curule aediles wore a 
toga practexta, bordered with a band of purple, on ordi- 
nary days, and a purple toga at public festivities. They 
also sat in a curule chair. The other magistrates had 
no insignia,—the quaestors because they were originally 
delegates of the consul, the tribunes and plebeian aediles 
because they were not properly magistrates but officers 
of the plebs. 

136. Conflicts between Magistrates.—Magis- 
trates were originally elected in “colleges” of more than 
one member, each having par potestas, with the express 
design that they should, upon occasion, oppose one 
another. To do so frequently would of course have 
produced a deadlock, and magistrates therefore usually 
cast lots among themselves, or left it to the senate, to 
determine their several spheres of action (provinciae). 
Still each magistrate retained the right of putting a 
yeto on his colleague, and a superior magistrate, by 
his major potestas, could veto the acts of an inferior 
magistrate. For this purpose, the dictator was superior 
to everybody; the tribunes! were superior to every- 
body but the dictator; a consul was superior to a 
censor or praetor, but the lower stages are uncertain. 
The modes of exercising the veto were various. By 
intercessio, a magistrate caused what had been done 
to be undone as far as possible; eg., by this step 
the tribunes could release. a citizen from custody. 
By proiibitio, a magistrate prevented an inferior from. 
doing what he intended. Even an inferior magistrate 


1 The tribunes existed only for the purpose of exercising a veto 
on other magistrates. They sometimes opposed one another, ef. 
Livy ii. 48, 3, and 44, 3, 4, but more often they consulted and. 
took joint action (pro collegio, Livy iv. 26, 9). 
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could prevent a superior at least from holding comitia, 
by obnuntiatio, z.e., by announcing unfavourable omens, 
or by spectio, i.e., by announcing that he intended to 
watch the heavens (servare de caelo). ‘This last process 
became very common in the last years of the republic, 
and was employed in the most impudent manner. 

137. Candidature.—A Roman was enrolled by the 
censors in his proper century at the next census after he 
had attained the age of 17. From this time forth he 
was an elector, but he was not eligible for office (except 
by special law in his favour) until he had served 10 
years in the army. 

The order in which the magistracies might be held 
was fixed by the Lex Villia Annalis B.c. 180. A citizen 
was required to follow the cursus honorwm of at least 

_quaestor, praetor, and consul. ‘Two clear years were 
required to elapse between his holding one office and the 
next. -He might therefore be quaestor at 28 years of 
age, aedile at 31, praetor at 34, consul at 37.1 In 
Sulla’s time the order was evidently disturbed, for he 
restored it, but he altered the ages of candidature, and’ 
forbade any man to be quaestor under the age of 30, or 
practor under the age of 40. Hence 43 was the earliest 
age for obtaining the consulship. 

In B.c. 342 two plebiscita enacted (1) ne quis eundem 
magistratum intra decem annos caperet (2) new duos magis- 
tratus wno anno gereret. The first rule was often disre- 
garded, especially in times of pressure, but in B.C. 265 it 
was forbidden to hold the censorship twice, and the same 


1The aedileship might be omitted, but as it involved the charge 
of public games, it often gave a man great popularity, and-a 
better chance of getting the praetorship. He might in fact be 
praetor at 31 and consul at 34, 
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prohibition was extended, about B.c. 151, to the consul- 
ship, until Sulla restored the old practice. The second — 
rule did not apply to the censorship or to extraordinary 
magistracies, so that a man might be consul and censor, 
or consul and dictator, in the same year. 

For the purposes of the cursus honorwm, the tribunate 
and aedileship did not count, and a man might pass 
from them immediately to another magistracy ; but Sulla 
enacted that any man who had held the tribunate should 
be ipso facto disqualified for any other magistracy. 

Physical deformity (as being of ill omen) and various 
moral delinquencies, named in statutes, disqualified a 
citizen for holding any magistracy. 

138. Election.—A candidate announced his inten- 
tion of standing for a magistracy by a professio made in 
the forum, usually on the day on which notice of the 
election was given. This was three nundinue (17 days at 
least) before the actual election. The candidate spent 
the interval in canvassing (ambitus). 

The senate fixed the dates of the elections. They 
were usually held about six months before the magis- 
tracies became vacant, and followed the order of super- 
jority, those for the consulship coming first, for the 
praetorship next, and so on. 

Consuls, praetors, and censors were elected by the 
comitia centuriata, presided over by a consul (or occa- 


~ sionally a dictator or interrex). 


Curule aediles, quaestors, and petty magistrates were 
elected by the comitia tributa, presided over by a consul 
or the praetor urbanus. 


1§0 called because, during his candidature, he wore a toga 
whitened with pipe-clay (cf. Munro in Mayor’s Jw. x. 66). 
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Tribunes and plebeian aediles were elected by the 
comitia tributa, presided over by a tribune. 

The presiding magistrate received the names of candi- 
dates, and proposed them to the comitia, but he might, 
with perfect impunity, decline to nominate any candidate. 

The presiding magistrate also announced (renuniiavit) 
the names of the elected candidates, and here again he 
might, with impunity, refuse to announce the name of 
an elected candidate, and might thus annul the election, 
for the renuntiatio was an essential part of it.t 

Candidates, duly elected and renuntiati, passed the 
remainder of the year in preparing for office, drawing up 
their edicts, ete. They entered on their office (after B.C. 
153) on the following 1st January, and within five days 
took the oath of allegiance (jwrabant in leges) before the 
quaestors. The consuls and praetors received their im- 
perium by a lex curiata about the following 1st March. 

At the end of the year the magistrates laid down their 
offices by an abdicatio, which consisted of an address to 
the people and an oath that they had not transgressed 
the laws. No magistrate could be dismissed during his 
year of office. 

139. Responsibility of Magistrates.—Although,,. 
- constitutionally, a magistrate in office was liable to pro- 

secution for misbehaviour, still the numerous checks 
exercised by magistrates on one another produced the 
practical result that magistrates in office were not amen- 
able to the courts. This is the basis of the rules against 
re-elections. An ex-magistrate,. however, was only a 


+The renuntiatio was required for the due transmission of 
auspicia (p. 194 n.), for each magistrate was (theoretically) as 
much entitled to nominate his successor, as: to nominate his 
deputies and assistants. 
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private citizen, and could be prosecuted under various 


statutes, of which those de repetundis, for the recovery of 


money illegally extorted, are the most celebrated. 


(y) ReLicious FUNCTIONARIES. 

140. Priestly Colleges.—Apart from the rites and 
worship peculiar to each family, gens, curia, and tribe, 
the Romans recognised a vast number of gods and god- 
desses whose worship was the concern of the whole state, 


' The necessary ceremonies were, in many cases, placed in 


the charge of sodalicta or clubs (the Luperci, the Fratres 
Arvales and the Salii are the most famous) which elected 
their own members. But the worship of all deities not 
otherwise provided for was superintended by the pontijices, 

The College of Pontifices is said to have been founded 
by Numa, and was, in regal times, presided over by the 
king himself.1 But when kings were abolished, their 
religious functions were divided between two officers, the 
Pontifes Maximus and the Rex Sacrorum or Sacrificulus. 
The latter, though he was sometimes treated as the chief 
priest, in reality only offered some of the sacrifices which 
the king formerly offered, especially those of the first 
day of the month. The general supervision of the state 
religion belonged to the Pontifex Maximus. 

The Pontifex Maximus lived in the Regia, the ancient 
palace. He appointed the Rex Sacrorum and fifteen 
other flamines,? in the ancient manner, by appeal to the 


1As afterwards by the emperor. 
2 A flamen was a priest assigned to the service of a particular 


deity. The name flamen perhaps means ‘blower of the fire.’ The 


ancients derived it from jilwn, the fillet worn round the head. 
The three chief flamens were the Dialis (of Jupiter), Martialis, and 


Quirinalis. The wife of the Dialis (flaminica) had some religious - 


duties, like the wife of the Athenian basileus (supra, p. 115), 
N 
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auspices. He also chose and guarded the Vestal virgins. 
He superintended religious marriages (confarreatio) and 
other important’ family ceremonies in which the state 
was interested. He and his colleagues! also kept the 
calendar, and announced, on the ‘first of every month, 
the festivals then falling due. He held his office for 
life. 
' There were at first nine pontifices, after Sulla’s time 
fifteen, after Caesar's (B.C. 46) sixteen. At first also they 
chose their own colleagues and their own Pontifex Maxi- 
mus without restraint ; but, after the lex Ogulnia (B.C. 
300) had opened the college to plebeians, the people? 
gradually obtained the right of nominating the pontiffs 
to be elected by their colleagues, just as the Queen sends 
to the chapter of a cathedral “leave to elect” (congé 
@élire) a certain person as their bishop. 

The College of Augurs (also fifteen after Sulla’s time 
and sixteen after Caesar’s) were hereditary guardians of 
the rules concerning auspices.® 


1The other pontifices also acted as priests whenever there was 
no other priest specially appointed, or the special priest was 
unable to act. 

2 Not the whole people, but a limited sacerdotal comitia, consist- 
“ing of the first seventeen tribes, chosen by lot from the thirty- 
‘five, at a comitia tributa, 

3The frequent allusions already made show the importance of 

auspicia in Roman politics. They must not be confused with 
omens, such as thunderstorms, voluntarily offered (oblativa) by 
the gods. ‘They were answers, Yes or No, to questions asked of 
the gods in due form, by duly appointed persons. A person 
entitled to question the gods was said habere auspicia, and it was 
a standing difficulty, in the conflict between the plebs and the 
patricians, that the patricians alone had auspicia. It was 
arranged, however, that, while the patricians retained their 
privata auspicia, all magistrates should have publica auspicia, 
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The Fetiales preserved the tradition of the rites neces- 
sary on making war or peace. 

The Quindecimviri Sacris Faciwndis, originally ap- 
pointed by Tarquin to guard the Sibylline books, were 
entrusted with the worship of foreign deities, such as 
Cybele, Isis, ete. 


141. SUMMARY OF THE RoMAN REPUBLICAN Economy 
ABOUT B.C. 70. 

I. Citizenship.—All free inhabitants of Italy were now 
citizens of Rome. Citizens were divided into 35 tribes ; 
each tribe into 5 classes ; each class into 2 centuries. A 
citizen was assigned to his tribe, class, and century by 
the censors, whose books were the evidence of his citizen- 
ship. <A citizen might vote (at Rome only) with his 
tribe at the comitia tributa in the Forum, and with his 
century at the comitia centuriata in the Campus Martius, 
A citizen was liable (theoretically) for military service 
between the ages of 17 and 60, but he was no longer 
called: on. He paid also no direct taxes, because the 
state-domains and the tribute from the provinces sufficed 
for all current expenses. 


For these latter, the proper templum, or scene, was the augur- 
aculum on the Capitol; but, for convenience, other places, ¢.g., 
the rostra in the forum and the Hortus Scipionis in the Campus 
Martius, were ‘inaugurated,’ but only by direct permission of 
auspices taken on the Capitol. Similarly, generals, before going on 
a campaign, took auspices on the Capitol and ‘carried their aus- 
pices’ with them. If they lost them or found them faulty, they 
had to return to Rome and get new ones (repetere auspicia). The 
inconvenience of this rule led to the invention of auspicia exw tri- 
pudiis, from watching the sacred chickens which the general took 
with him. Favourable auspices were an essential preliminary to 
the meeting of assemblies, the investiture of magistrates and 
military engagements. Cf. supra, §§ 120, 124, 138 nn, 
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II. Officials :— 

(a) Abroad — Proconsuls and prepraetors with 

their military quaestors. 

(0) At home—(1) For Superrision, the two consuls. 

(2) For Justice, the eight praetors. 

(3) For Finance, the two censors and two 
urban quaestors. 

(4) For Police, the four aediles. 

(5) For Religion, the pontifices, the rex sac- 
rorum, the flamines appointed by the 
Pont. Maximus, the colleges of 
Augurs, etc., and various clubs, soda- 
licta, in charge of various cults. 

IIL Deliberative Assemblies :— 

(a) The senate, of about 600 members, taking ex- 
clusive cognisance of foreign anaes, finance, 
and religion. 

(b) The comitia centuriata, electing the consuls, 
practors and censors. 

(c) The comitia tributa, electing the tribunes, 
aediles, quaestors, and petty magistrates, 
and also passing plebiscita. 

, (N.B.—After the XII. Tables, plebiscita were the chief 

sources of law ; senatusconsulta had the force of laws, if 

they were accepted by, the magistrate who asked for 

them, and not vetoed by a magistrate entitled to veto 

them ; edicts of magistrates were laws for a year only.) 
IV. Jurisdictions :— 

(a) Criminal—The quaestiones perpetuae, presided 
over by six of the eight practors; also 
the magistrates for petty offences. 

(b) Civil—The praetor wrbanus in.cases hetween 
citizens; the practor peregrinus in cases 


between citizens and foreigners ; the censors 
in cases affecting the treasury ; the aediles 
- in cases arising in the markets. 

(N.B.—Questions of fact were usually sent by the 
praetors to a judex or to a small jury of recuperatores, or 
to the centumviri, who heard evidence and gave a verdict, 
but not judgment. Judices, in B.C. 70, were drawn from 
the senators, equites, and tribuni aerarii, but this was 

the result of a recent compromise. See infra, § 193.) 


(8) DELIBERATIVE ASSEMBLIES. 
§§ 142-145. THE SENATE. © 


142. Constitutional Position of the Senate. 
—The senate of Rome remained, under the republic, 
what it had been under the kings, a standing council of 
experienced men, summoned from time to time to give 
their advice on difficult questions of practice, political, 
legal, and religious. Its recommendations could not be 
enforced, but we can easily understand that its advice 
was not lightly disregarded, or its good opinion for- 
feited, by magistrates who, for one year only and with 
little previous experience, were charged with the enor- 
mous burden of government. At every crisis in the 
history of Rome, it is the senate that comes to the front 
and strengthens and directs the trembling hands of the 
executive. Its authority, originally due to its per- 
manence, was reinforced by its successes, and we are 
right in ascribing, as we habitually do, the making and 
the holding of the Roman dominion to a council which, 
theoretically, had no-power at all. 

143. Composition of the Senate.—The senators 
were addressed and spoken of by the name’ patres con- 
sovipti. Roman historians certainly thought this was 
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a short form for patres et conscripti, the conscripti being 
plebeians who were newly enrolled in the senate in 
B.C. 509. It is possible, however, that the senators were 
called patres conscripti to distinguish them from the 
patres who were not members. As senators were origin- 
ally nominated by the king, so they were afterwards 
nominated by the consuls, but they seem, in either case, 
to have held office for life usually. No restriction seems 
to have been imposed on the king or consuls in selecting 
names. The power of nominating senators was, how- 
ever, transferred to the censors in B.C. 351 by the lex 
Ovinia, and the censors were directed to nominate ex- 
magistrates first, and not to appoint private citizens un- 
less there were not enough ex-magistrates to fill the 
vacancies. Thus few persons could enter the senate 
unless they had previously received the favour of the 
people, and, by the same reform, it was secured 
that a large proportion of the senate should consist of 
plebeians. The censors revised the list of the senate 
every five years, and could (if they agreed) erase the 


names of members who had disgraced themselves. But. 


the censors only held office for eighteen months, and, 
while they were not in office, magistrates were annually 
elected who had the right of sitting in the senate and 
of convoking it. The custom, therefore, arose of allowing 
these to sit and speak (sententiam dicere) in the senate 
until the next census, when they were formally inscribed 
in the list. The reforms of Sulla confined the senate 
entirely to ex-magistrates and created, at the same 
time, enough magistrates to fill the vacancies. The 
censorial choice was thus practically abolished, and, 
when revived, was limited to erasing names (cf. p. 
166). The power was absorbed by Julius Caesar, who 


— 
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created batches of senators at his own pleasure, as did 
the emperors. 

The number of senators was, until Sulla’s _ time, 
nominally 300, but Sulla doubled it. Caesar had a 
senate of 900 members and the triumvirs of 1000, but 
the number was reduced to 600 under the empire. 

The members of the senate were classified according to 
the offices they had held, as consulares, practorii, ete. 
Those who had held curule magistracies wore the muileus 
(purple shoe) and a toga praetecta. The rest wore the 
tunica laticlavia (with broad purple stripes) and the 
calceus senatorius, and were called pedarii, because, it is 
said, they were only entitled to vote (pedibus ire), not to 
make speeches. One person was princeps senatus, leader 
of the senate, but not its president :1 the president was 
the magistrate who called the meeting. 

144. Procedure in Debate.—Any magistrate, 
except oniy the quaestors, might summon the senate 
and preside at its meeting. The summoner named the 
place of assembly, for the senate was not confined to a 
special hall for its meetings? It was necessary only 
that the vote of the senate should be taken in a templum, 
i.¢., a temple or other place sanctioned by auspices.® 

The senate met early in the morning (after auspices had 
been taken), and the president brought before the meet- 


1The princeps was originally the oldest senator who had filled 
the office of censor, but this rule was not maintained after the 
second Punic war. Possibly in early times the princeps spoke 
first in discussions. 

21Tt met generally in the Curia Hostilia, but in the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus on January Ist and whenever it intended to 
declare war. 

% Any place might become a templum, if there was an augur 
present to take the auspices and declare it inauguratum. 


‘bie 
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ing (ad senatum rettulit) the matter on which he wished 
to consult it. He might ask for an immediate vote or 
invite discussion (singulorwm sententias exquirere). In the 
latter case he called upon the members entitled to speak 
(sententiam dicere) in order of precedence. A vote was 
taken by division (discessio), and (just as in the House of 
Commons) every member present when the question was 
put (except magistrates) was required to vote The 
division was almost always taken on the day of the 
debate, but occasionally there were obstructives who 
‘diem dicendo consumebant.’ 

A decision of the senate, if formal and accepted, was 
called a senatus consultwm ; but if informal or if vetoed 
by any magistrate having the right of veto,? it was only 
a senatus auctoritas. 

The journals of the senate, written out byits scribes and 
signed by a committee of senators, were handed over to the 
quaestors to be kept in the treasury (aerarium). After B.0. 
59, by Caesar’s orders the sittings were attended by short- 
hand writers (nofwri2), who published accounts of them.? 

145. Powers of the Senate.—It is to be repeated 
that the senate was from the first, and remained always, 
only the constituted source of experienced counsel. It 


, 1 There seem to have been no standing orders as to a quorwm. 
In a few specified cases the senate could not vote unless a certain _ 
number of members were présent, but usually the meeting decided 
on the spot, whether it was large enough to yote. Members 
were certainly expected to be regular in attendance, but Cicero 
calls an assembly of 415 members a frequens senatus. 

2 A decision of the senate was an instruction to the magistrate 
who had called the meeting, Any magistrate who could veto 
him, could also veto the senatusconsultum. 

’These acta senatus were not the same as the official gazette, 
acta pomnui or acta diurna, also instituted by Caesar. 
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had no defined powers, but its authority was in many 
matters unquestioned, and was practically equivalent to 
power. It thus exercised a most important control over 
legislation, elections, religious rites, finance, the manage- 
ment of the provinces, and foreign affairs generally. 
(a) Legislation. At first, while a constitutional method 
of making laws was undefined, and the existing laws 
were little known; votes of the comitia centuriata neces- 
sarily came before the senate for revisal and ratification. 
Until B.c. 339 propositions after they had passed the 
comitia were submitted to the patres for auctoritas, but 
in that year the Lex Publilia Philonis! enacted that 
the patrum auctoritas should be given beforehand. It 
is probable that plebiscita, or decisions of the- comitia 
tributa, were at first similarly submitted to the senate, 
but it is certain that after B.c. 287 (Lex Hortensia) plebi- 
scita were entirely emancipated from the control of the 
senate. At all times, however, the senate interpreted am- 
biguities in the law, and a senatusconsultum, if adopted 
by the magistrate who asked for it, and not vetoed by a 
superior magistrate, was equivalent to a law. 
(b) Elections, The influence of the senate on elections 
was similar. At first it revised the list of candidates 
chosen by the com. centuriata, afterwards it revised the 
list of candidates to be submitted to this comitia ; but it 
did not interfere with the election of plebeian magis- : 
. trates at the comitia tributa. At all times, however, ‘ 
it fixed the dates of the elections, relieved valuable “au 
+This law had some reference also to plebiscita, supra, p. 163. | 
_ In later times, patrwm .auctoritas is to be distinguished from + 
z 
— 


senatus auct. A magistrate, before proposing a bill to the people, 
usually consulted the senate and received sen. auct. Before call- 


j 
ing on the people to vote, he said ‘ patres auctores Jiunt,’ but this 
| was a mere form, like ‘in the Queen’s name.’ (Cf, Livy I. 17.) 
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candidates from legal objections (¢.g., on the score of age) 
and created the promagistrates. It also had the sole 
power of declaring a dictator to be necessary, or might 
by a senatusconsultwm ultimwm, suspend the ordinary laws 
altogether, and direct the consuls to provide, by extra- 
ordinary measures, ne quid detrimenti respublica caperet. 

(c) Religious rites. The priests of Rome, not being 
magistrates, could not enforce their decisions save 
through the magistrates, who in such cases acted upon a 
senatusconsultum. Thus the senate became the director of 
public worship, especially in the matter of the admission 
of new deities and ceremonies, such as the Bacchanalia. 

(d) Finance. It has been said already that the censors, 
while they were in office, were the chief finance ministers, _ 
but that there were no censors for three years and a half 
out of every five years. During this period their functions 
fell usually to the consuls. At all times, also, there 
was money to receive or to pay under orders and con- 
tracts, with which the magistrates for the time being, 
whether censors or consuls, had had nothing to do. 
The senate, being permanent, was the only authority 
which had a continuous knowledge of public affairs, 
and it was therefore regularly consulted by the censors 
‘and consuls on all questions of taxation and expendi- 
ture? The senate also controlled the coinage. 


\ 

1This device was only employed during the last century of the 
republic, when the dictatorship was disused. 

* The people, though it acquiesced almost always in the control 
of the senate, was not constitutionally excluded from the manage- 
ment of the finances. Thus, in B.c, 195 it passed a lex Porcia, 
limiting the outfit of provincial governors ; in B.0c. 60 it abolished 
all the portoria (customs duties) in Italy, and afterwards re-estab- 
lished them ; in B.c. 59 it reduced by a third the sums payable by 
the tax-farmers of Asia, ete, 


iui 
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(¢) The Provinces. In a similar manner the senate 
assumed the control of the provinces. It alone knew 
the whole history of the management of any province, 
and, as it appointed the proconsuls and propraetors, so 
it directed them how to conduct their government. 

(f) Foreign Affairs; The obvious influence of the 
senate over the Roman provinces gave it paramount 
importance in the eyes of foreign potentates. To it all 
embassies were sent and appeals made, and it alone 
decided on peace and war, though this right belonged 
constitutionally to the comitia. 


§§ 146-150. THe Comirra.! 


146. Value of the Votes.—The Roman state 
was essentially an aggregate, not of individuals, but 
of corporate groups or associations. Hence, in Roman 
popular suffrage, it was not the majority of heads, 
but the majority of corporations, 7¢, of curiae, 
or centuries, or tribes, which carried the day. Each 
citizen voted only on the question what vote his 
corporation should give. This was decided by the 
majority of members, and the vote of the majority 
counted as the vote of the corporation. For instance, 


1J have often for convenience used comitia as if it were a 
singular instead of a plural noun. Comitiwm is not available, for 
it meant a part of the Forum, V.B. Rogare legem, is to propose 
a law to the comitia: derogare legi is to repeal part of it: abro- 
gare legem is to repeal the whole of it: obrogare legi is to 

_ propose a counteracting law : swrrogare is to propose a substitute 
(usually for a magistrate), A rogatio is properly a bill or pro- 
posed law : jubere legem (or rogationem) is to pass a bill (said of 


the people) : antiquare legem is to reject it: ferre legem is to get. 


it passed (said of the proposer). 


eel sili eee 
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in voting by tribes, each tribe had one vote, which 
was determined by the individual suffrages of the 
tribesmen ; but the votes of any eighteen tribes out- 
weighed the votes of the other seventeen, though the 
members of the seventeen tribes “might be far superior 
in numbers. 

147. Comitia.—The people was divided originally 
into curiae, or parishes, afterwards (by Servius Tullius) 
into classes and centwriae, determined by property, and 
also into fribus, determined by locality. It is obyious 
that a citizen might, on various occasions, be invited to 
vote as a member of different groups, just as an English- 
man votes in his parish for guardians of the poor, in his 
ward for members of the town council, and in his 
borough or division for members of Parliament. Thus 
the Romans also held different kinds of popular assem- 
blies for different purposes, the chief being the comitia 
curiata, comitia centuriata, and comitia tributa.t 

(a) The Comitia Curiata, originally held to confer 
imperium on the king, and to decide on peace or 
war, was a ‘patrician assembly held in republican times 
merely for the purpose of conferring the imperium on 
the consuls and praetors. The meetings soon became 
‘farcical. 

(b) The Comitia Centuriata was an assembly to which 


the people were summoned in the divisions of classes 


and centuriae established by Servius Tullius. The 
details of this division are variously represented, and 
are matters of high dispute among historians. The 


1 Qomitia was an assembly convoked for voting, and met always 
under the sanction of auspices taken in the early morning. An 
assembly invited merely to hear a speech was a contio, whence a 
speech to the populace was itself called a contio. 
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subjoined table, however, is sufficiently correct for the 
present purpose :—? 


Class. Census in Asses. anit Centuries. 18 
« nites,  .. ae 
: 100,000 Bevan fot act po 
2 75,000 Pedites and Fabri, 22 
3 50,000 Pedites, ... eae} 
4 25,000 Ped. and Cornicines, 22 
5 11,000 Pedites, ... nee 50 
6 Proletarii, Do., AS eee 


The centuries assigned to each class were divided (in the 
main) equally into seniores and juniores. 

It is obvious that, when the centuries came to be used 
for political purposes, the “century” ceased to mean 
strictly 100 men. Some centuries must have been much 
smaller, and some much larger.? In any case, it will 
be seen that, in voting by centuries, the richest class 
alone had ninety-eight votes against ninety-five of all 
the other classes put together. 

The gross partiality of such an assembly was endured 
for a very long time, but about B.c. 250, by some law 
not now known, the comitia centuriata was reformed. 
The details of this reform are believed to have been as 
follows :— 

Each of the thirty-five tribes was divided into five 
classes, each class into two centuries, one of juniores, one 
of seniores. To these 350 centuries were added eighteen 


1The fabri and cornicines, 7.e., artizans and buglers, were not 
really of the census to which they-were assigned, Their services 
were specially important to the army, and they kept their import- 
ance also as a political division. Livy puts the fabri into the 
_ Ist class, the cornicines and proletarii into the 5th. The state- 
ment in the text is founded on the account of Dionysius. 
: 2 The average of a ‘‘century ” was enormously raised in later 
times. In z.c. 241 the census showed 260,000 citizens, divided 
into 373 centuries, which must have averaged 700 men each, 
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of equites and five of fabri, cornicines, and proletarti, on 
the Servian plan. All the centuries of the first class 
voted first, lots: being cast to decide which of these 
should be praerogativa and commence the voting. The 
centuries of the second class followed, and so on. 

The Comitia centuriata, being theoretically an assem- 
bly of the army,! could be summoned only by a 
magistrate having iénperium (dictator, consul; praetor), 
and could not meet inside the city. It was held usually 
in the Campus Martius. To facilitate counting the 
votes, the Campus was divided by barriers into saepta 
or enclosures, one for each century. From these the 
citizens passed in single file through a narrow passage 
(pons)? and gave their votes, at first viva voce to the 
returning officers (rogatores), who marked them by dots 
(puncia) on a tablet. After about B.c. 120, however, 
the citizens were furnished with voting tablets,* one of 
which they dropped into a basket as they passed out. 
The tablets were afterwards counted, and this diribitio 
took a considerable time. The proceedings of a comitia, 
however, were required .to be finished in one day. 

(c) The Comita tributa grew out of the informal 
concilia plebis held at first by the tribunes. — These 
magistrates soon began to take the opinion of the plebs 
by inviting them to vote in tribes. The patricians, who 

\ 


1Tt was often actually called exercitus. 

2 Suppose the saepta (also called ovilia) to be round the sides of 
the Campus, and a large open space to be left in the middle. 

8 The tablets, at legislative comitia, bore the letters V R (uti 
rogas) or A (antiquo) ; at judicial comitia they bore the letter 
A (absolwo) or C (condemno). At elections they were probably 
not. employed, or, if they were, they bore the names of the 
candidates, 


_—_ 
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were not originally invited, and did not attend, then 
perceived that the assembly of the plebs had one great 
advantage, viz., that it could be held in the city, and 
they decided to take part in it. Hence, after B.c. 449, 
the comitia tributa was summoned by consuls and 
praetors, as well as tribunes, and was openly recognised 
as a constitutional assembly, but a distinction of name 


was maintained, the same assembly being called comitia 


tributa when presided over by patrician (curule) magis- 
trates, and conciliwm plebis when presided over by plebeian 
magistrates. The comitia tributa met sometimes in the 
Campus, but usually in the Forum, which was divided 
by ropes into saepia. ‘The presiding magistrate directed 
proceedings from the rostra.1 Lots were cast first to 


1A glance at the plan, inserted opposite p. 147 supra, will 
show that the FYorwm Romanum or Magnum (so called to dis- 
tinguish it from the Forum Julium, Forum Augustum, and other 
Fora constructed to the north of it by the emperors) was an 
open space, running from N.W. to S.E., between the Capitol 
and the Palatine. It was about 220 yards long, 60 yards wide 
near the Capitol, narrowing to 35 yards near the Palatine. The 
Comitium was a smaller space adjoining it at the N.W. corner, 
The Curia Hostilia, or original senate-house, and the Graecostasis, 
or hall for ambassadors in waiting to attend the senate, faced the 
comitium. At the corner made by the comitium and forum, 
stood the original Rostra, a large pulpit decorated with the prows 
of the ships captured B.c. 338. A speaker standing on this 
rostra could command both areas. The old cwria was burnt 
B.c. 52 by the partisans of Clodius and was restored, but 
Caesar pulled it down altogether, and began a new one, curia 
Julia, finished by Augustus. This curia (now a church) was 
brought much further forward towards the forum, and covered 
part of the old comitium. The rostra was for this reason 
removed (z.c. 42), and set up again at the west end of the 
forum, under the Capitol. Another rostra was constructed 


about the same time at the opposite end, in front of the new: 


Pa ee 2 
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decide in which tribe citizens not yet enrolled in a tribe? 
should vote ; secondly, to decide which tribe should be 
principium and vote first. After this the votes were 
taken precisely as in the comitia centwriata. 

148. Functions of the Comitia.—(a) The comitia 
centuriata elected the consuls, praetors, and censors, and 
for a very long time decided on peace or war. This 
latter function, which had belonged originally to the 
comitia curiata, was afterwards assumed by the senate. 
Constitutionally, also, the centuriata had rights of legis- 
lation (subject to the approval of the senate, supra, p. 201), 
but it made so little use of them, in contrast with the 
comitia tributa, that the latter assembly, which was, 
besides, the more convenient of the two, became the 
main source of Roman legislation. 

(b) The comitia tributa elected the tribunes, quaestors, 
aediles, and petty magistrates.? It also passed plebiscita, 
which (after B.C. 287, supra, p. 201) were binding laws 
without requiring the sanction of the senate. Most of 
the laws known to us are plebiscita. 

(c) The judicial powers of the comitia are more diffi- 
cult to describe. They were confined to criminal cases. 
The lex Valeria de provocatione, B.C. 509 (confirmed by 


Aedes Divi Julii, finished B.c. 29. The forum was lined with 
shops, half of which were burnt and restored (norae) in B.C, 
210. The shops were covered by C. Maenius (8.c. 338) with 
galleries (Maeniana), whence spectators could look on at the life 
of the forum. 

1#4.9., citizens who had come of age since the last census, and 
Latins who had become entitled, by résidence in Rome, to the 
citizenship (p. 215). 

“It sometimes elected extraordinary magistrates—e.g., the 
dictator Fabius in B.c, 217, Sulla allowed it to elect his new 
senators, 


* 
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the lex Valeria Horatia, B.o. 449, and yet a third lea 
Valeria, B.C. 300), enacted that any citizen condemned 
by the consuls to death, flogging, or exile, might appeal 


_ to the comitia centuriata. Hence usually the consuls 


did not trouble to try cases involving such punishments, 
but called the comitia to try them.1 

The comitia tributa had not, by statute, any judicial 
powers, but the tribunes used to bring accusations before 
the plebs by alleging that the accused had violated the 
lem sacrata (B.C. 494), the solemn contract between the 
plebs and patricians. In this way Coriolanus was accused 
before the plebs (B,C. 491), and the senate practically 
admitted his condemnation. The danger and incon- 
venience of such unconstitutional condemnations induced 
the consuls very frequently to call the comitia centuriata 
for the purpose of allowing the tribunes to accuse an 
enemy of a capital crime; but prosecutions before the 
comitia tributa? were still very common, though in such 
eases capital punishment could not be inflicted. 

The comitia was so cumbrous a court to manage that 
it often delegated its powers, in difficult cases, to a 
quaestio eatraordinaria without appeal. The obvious 


1 The tribunes could veto the calling of the comitia for such a 
purpose, and in one instance, B.c. 458, a dictator was appointed 
merely to remove their veto, A dictator could always prevent 
an appeal to the people. So could a senatusconsuliwm wltimum, 


' which suspended all the laws. 


* The lea Aternia Tarpeia (B.0. 454) gave to every magistrate 
the power of inflicting, without appeal, a fine not exceeding a 
certain maximum, and seems to have given to the accused, if a 
larger fine was inflicted, the right of appealing to the comitia 
tributa. Hence the tribunes could, by exceeding the maximum 
fine, force the defendant to appeal to the plebs, with the certainty 


that he would get no redress. 
° 
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merit of this practice led to its extension, and ultimately, 
in B.C. 149, the lex Calpurnia established a permanent 
court, quaestio ordinaria, to try cases of repetundae pecuniae 
or extortion by provincial governors. Other permanent 
quaestiones were soon established (de sicartis et veneficis, 
ambitus, majestatis, falsi, peculatus, de vi) especially under 
Sulla’s reforms, and thus the judicial power of the people 
was gradually surrendered (cf. § 193). 

149. Sacerdotal Comitia.—It has been stated 
above (p. 194) that the priestly colleges elected their 
own members, but that the people ultimately assumed 
the right of nominating the priests to be elected. This 
was done at special comitia attended by seventeen tribes 
chosen by lot out of the thirty-five, and presided over 
by a consul. 

150. Comitia Calata were patrician assemblies (cf. 
p. 174) summoned by the Pontifex Maximus to hear 
the calendar of the month, to witness the consecra- 
tion of priests, to validate wills, and to witness the 
ceremony of detestatio sacrorwm, whereby a man re- 
nounced his family or the duty of celebrating certain 
family rites. 


(3) CLASSES OF CITIZENS. 


151. Cives optimo jure.—Though the government 
of Rome was republican, her citizens were not all on 
the same footing. 

The fall privileges of Roman citizenship, enjoyed 
only by cives optimo jure, comprised the following 
rights + :— 
1A right, jus, is a privilege recognised by the law-courts, and 
protected by them from infringement. b- 
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(a) Publica Jura: (1) Jus Suffragii, right of voting. 

(2) Jus Honorwm, right of eligibility to office. 
(3) Jus Provocationis, right of appeal to the 
people on a criminal charge. 

(6) Privata Jura: (1) Jus Commercii, right of mis. 

property. 
(2) Jus Conubu, right of contracting a legal 
marriage. 

These privileges belonged at first ee to patricians, 
and were obtained for the plebs by a series of laws. 
The Servian classification gave them suffragiwm ; the lex 
Valeria of B.0. 509 gave them jus provocationis; the lex 
Canuleia, B.c, 445, gave them conubium; and they 
acquired the jus honorum by the long struggle which 
closes with the Lex Ogulnia, B.c. 300 (supra, p. 162). 

The full citizenship was acquired either by birth in 
lawful wedlock of two citizens or by naturalisation, 
conferred either by law or by a magistrate having 
imperium. u 

A citizen born was inscribed in the list of his tribe 
and century by the censors after attaining the age of 
seventeen, and thenceforth enjoyed all the privileges of 
citizenship. 

N.B.—No citizen could vote without being present at 
the comitia. 

152. Libertini.—Not every man whose name was 
inscribed in a tribe or century was a ciwis optimo jure. 
Freed slaves (liberti) were so inscribed and voted and 


1 Magistrates with imperium, however, seldom gave the citizen- 
ship without consulting the people. A Latin, who had filled a 
magistracy in his native town and afterwards settled in Rome, 
was enrolled as a citizen by the censors without legal for- 
malities, 
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held property, but they had not the jus honorwm, 
nor had their descendants (libertini), at least until 
the taint of slavery was removed by two or three 
~ generations.1 

153. Gives sine Suffragio were properly the 
members of certain Italian communities to which a 
partial franchise was granted by Rome, e.g., Caere in 
B.C. 353. In the censors’ list they were enrolled origi- 
nally among the aerarii, who belonged to no tribe, and 
only paid taxes. But, after B.0. 90 when all Italy had 
received the civitas, the names cives sine suffragio, Caerites, 
aerarti were applied disdainfully to citizens who had 
lost their vote by degradation, either through infumia, 
inflicted as a punishment for certain crimes and vile 
practices, or through ignominia, the censure of the 
censors.2 Infamia lasted for life; ignominia, only for a 
lustrwn of five years. 

154. Capitis Deminutio.—There were other ways 
in which a citizen might lose some or all of his civitas. 
Each citizen, from the point of view of the magistrate, 
was a caput or political unit ; and the loss of citizenship 
was therefore called capitis deminutio. Of this loss there 


1A slave was merely a piece of property. If he was freed 
(manumissus) by his owner in any of the three formal ways, viz., 
testamento, by will, censu(see p. 181 7.), or vindicta, by a mock 
trial before the praetor, he became a citizen, of such tribe and 
century as the censors chose to assign to him. He now belonged 
to the class of libertini, but was the libertus of his former master, 
who became his patronus. He took usually the praenomen and 
nomen of his patronus, and appended his servile name as cog- 
nomen (e.g., P. Terentius Afer). So long as he lived he owed 
certain loyal services to his patronus and his family, 

*?The censors might degrade a citizen by lowering his class 
without reducing him to the position of an aerarius. 
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were various degrees. Capitis dem. maaima was the 
result of being sold into slavery away from Rome, a 
fate which befell captives taken in war and also some 
criminals found guilty of evading military service or 
taxation. Capttis dem. minor was usually the consequence 
of going into exile to avoid a condemnation. The 
former involved the loss of liberty, and therefore of 
all other rights: the latter only involved the loss of 
the jus suffragi and jus honorwm. But many legal details 
are here omitted. 

155. Equites were not merely the citizens who 
actually served in the cavalry with a horse provided 
by the state (equo publico), but all persons who possessed 
the census! entitling them to belong to the cavalry. 
These, being the richest class, naturally acquired power 
and prominence, and assumed some special distinctions, 
such as a gold ring and a tunic showing two thin purple 
stripes (angusticlavia). But they had no constitutional 
privileges till Gaius Gracchus (B.C. 122) procured the 
law which gave them the exclusive right to sit on juries. 
This law was afterwards repealed by Sulla, but was 
partly restored in B.c. 70. (See infra,§ 193.) In B.c, 
67 the lea Roscia gave to the equites the right of sitting 
in the first fourteen rows in the theatre, immediately 
behind the orchestra where the senators sat: 

156. Nobiles.—Magistrates who had filled a curule 

- office were very early entitled.to special distinctions, of 
| which the chief was the right to have in their halls, 


_ 1 What the census equester was, until Augustus fixed it at 
400,000 sesterces, is not known. The equites were the richest 
of the first class, for which the lowest qualification was 100,000 

. asses. They are said to have been called ‘‘classici” par ex- 
cellence, but this is doubtful, 
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and to exhibit at family funerals, the waxen portraits 
(imagines) of their ancestors. The jus imaginum, once 
obtained, became hereditary, and the persons who owned 
it were called nobiles1 It is obyious that the senate, 
being almost entirely composed of ex-magistrates, was 
very largely composed of mobiles, and in time every 
senator was accounted nobilis, whatever magistracy he 
had held. Hence, the senatorius ordo is practically the 
same thing as the nobiliwm ordo. There was not, how- 
ever, any property qualification for the senate or a curule 
magistracy till the time of Augustus, who fixed the sena- 
forius census finally at 1,000,000 sesterces, and made the 
senatorial rank hereditary, provided property to that 
amount accompanied it. 

157. Number of Citizens.—The census of B.C. 
241 showed 260,000 citizens of military age (17 to 60). 
That of B.c. 70 showed 450,000. This should have 
included the whole of Italy, but probably only citizens 
present in Rome were counted. The census of B.C. 28, 
taken over the whole of Italy, is said to have shown 
4,063,000 citizens of military age. This would imply a 
total Italian population of about 18,000,000, an inecred- 

. ible number. 


(€) GOVERNMENT OF ITALY AND THE PROVINCES. 


158. Municipia and Civitates Foederatae.— 
In the earliest times the Romans, on capturing a neigh- 
bouring town, destroyed it and removed the inhabitants 
to Rome. Afterwards, conquered towns were allowed 
to stand and to retain their independence under various 
conditions. The foedus Cassianwm, concluded B.C. 493, 


1A novus homo was a man who, like Cicero,.had made himself 
nobilis, but had no ancestors to show. 
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between Rome and the towns of Latium, treated Romans 
and Latins on practically an equal footing, and allowed 
a Latin to become a full Roman citizen by removing his 
residence to Rome. These terms, however, were greatly 
modified after the Latin war! (B.c. 338), and were not 
offered to any other Italian cities. To certain cities 
either the full civitas or the civitas sine suffragio was 
given. These were called municipia,? as being liable to 
the munia, t.¢., the burdens of military service and taxa- 
tion of the full Roman citizens. Other towns retained 
their independence subject,to a particular treaty,® and 
became civitates foederatae without citizenship. The 
members of the old Latin league, soon after B.c. 338, 
when their rights were reduced, were called nomen 
Latium ; the other Italians were called socit Italici. 

In the eye of the law, every man who was not civis 
was peregrinus. Subject peregrini, ¢g., Sicilians or 
Spaniards, who did not belong to a civ. foederata, 
were commonly called socii, but were really governed by 
arbitrary command. 

159. Coloniae.—For the purpose of keeping down 
the subject populations of Italy, the Romans founded 
among them numerous colonies. Some of these, such as 
Ostia, consisted, in whole or in part, of Roman citizens 
who retained their civitas.4 These were called Coloniae 

1#.g., a Latin could not become a Roman citizen unless he 
had filled a magistracy in-his native town. 

| 2 The oldest municipium was Tusculum (8.0. 381), not Caere (B.0. 
353), though the latter was considered the type of such towns, 

37.9., Tibur and Praeneste. The foedus might be favourable 
‘(awequum) or unfavourable*(iniguum) to the town, and sometimes 
required the payment of tribute (stipendium). 

j 4The thirteen new tribes, created between 2.c. 387 and 2.0, 
241, included many such colonies. 
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Romanae. In others the colonists received the status and 
rights of Latins, and the colonies were called Coloniae 
Latinae. The former were practically muniecitpia, the 
latter were in the position of civitwtes foederatae. 

160. Local Government.—In Italy municipia and 
federate cities (though subject to the military service 
required by Rome) managed their own internal affairs. 
The forms of their governments were determined, in 
the first instance, by the senate of Rome, and varied 
according to the traditions and requirements of each 
place. Some, for instance, had an annual dictator, as 
Lanuvium; some had consuls or praetors, as Tusculum, 
Beneventum. After B.c. 89, when (by the Lew Julia, 
B.C. 90, and Lew Plautia Papiria, B.c. 89) all Italy had 
received the civitas,? the distinction between municipia 
and federate cities disappears, but the different forms of 
government survived. In B.0. 45 (lew Julia municipalis) 
J. Caesar reformed them nearly all to one pattern, 
closely similar’to that of Rome. Thenceforth each 
municipium had a senate and comitia and two or four 
‘mnagistrates similar to the praetors. 


_ 1In some communities the administration of justice was taken 
. from the local authorities and entrusted to praefecti ture dicundo 
sent by the praetor. (The praefecti Capuam Cumas were officers 
of the same kind, but elected.) In this connexion should be 
mentioned the fora of Roman citizens settled chiefly on the great 
roads (¢.g., Forum Appi) and the conciliabula, petty capitals of 
rural settlers. 

2 Ttaly at this time extended from the straits of Messina to the 
rivers Aesis and Macra. The civitas seems to have been ex- 
tended to Cispadane towns also in B.c. 89, and was given to 
Transpadane in B.c. 49. But the northern frontier of Haly 
(advanced to the Rubicon in 8.c. 59) was not'moved to the Alps 
till B.c, 42, 


al 
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Although, after the Social War, the distinction between 
Romans and Latins disappears, yet the old jus Latit} (i.c., 
the former limited privileges of Latins) was frequently 
given to peoples and cities outside italy. The full civitas 
was not given to all inhabitants of thé Roman empire till 
the reign of Caracalla (A.D. 211-217). 

161. Provinces. — The term provincia originally 
meant the ‘sphere of action’ of a magistrate having 
imperium. When such magistrates began to exercise 
their powers outside of Italy, the name was transferred 
to the actual district within which the magistrate had 
command. Each province was organised under a charter 
(lex provinciae) usually prepared by the general who had 
conquered the country, assisted by ten legates appointed 
by the senate. The charter determined the limits of 
the province, divided it into districts, and determined 
the privileges and duties of each district. In all matters 
not regulated by the charter, the province was subject 
to the governor, who raised troops and collected tribute 
(vectigal or stipendiwm), and whose edict was the legal 
code of the province so long as he was its governor. 
Under the republic, the usual practice was to entrust 
provinces where an army was necessary to a proconsul, 
and those which were quiet to a propraetor. Hach 
governor took with him from Rome a quaestor as finan- 
cial secretary, a certain number of legates appointed 


1 There was a jus Latii majus and a jus Latit minus, not easy 
to distinguish. By the lex Junia Norbana a.pD. 19, slaves infor- 
mally manumitted (cf. supra, p. 212 n.) became Latini (Juniani), 
The whole subject of the rights inferior to citizenship is exces- 
sively complicated and obscure, and cannot be well treated here. 
The difficulty turns chiefly on the amount of commercium and 
conubium accorded to the inferior classes, 
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by the senate to assist him in his duties, a circle of 
personal friends, (cohors), and a large staff of clerks, ete. 
The senate provided him with the money, troops, and 
other assistance (ornatio provinciae) necessary for the due 
maintenance of his office and dignity. On his journey 
to the province, he was entertained at the expense of 
towns by the way. 

The following list gives the names of the provinces 
organised under the republic :— 


1, Sicily, . . . . BO. 241 | 9. Gallia Cisalpina, 3.0,? 81 
2. Sardinia (and Corsica) 231 | 10. Bithynia,. . . . . 74 
3. Hispania eereee 197 Ty. Cyrene, 7 cn’. nips eee 
4, >>  Ulterior, 12. CPOE, 5, sen er, eee 
5. Macedonia and Achaia, 146 13 Gilidia;®..: or 2s Gee 
Grp DTI CO soles) Plone 5 doce etal 20! " \Cyprug). a) 5) eugene 
ie Saige ss a he, Pe LOO 1) Dee OYEIAS ot cy) cl ah Ene 
8. Gallia Narbonensis, , 120 
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162. The Triumvirate.—The years from Czsar’s 
death (b.c. 44) to the formal commencement of the 
empire under Augustus (B.C. 27) are a time of gross 
“ disorder in the state, but the form of a republican con- 
stitution was still maintained and consuls were elected 
every year. The real\power lay with Antony, Lepidus, 
and Octayianus, who were appointed (also under con- 
stitutional forms) tresvi consulari potestate reipublicae con- 
stituendae (B.0. 43). In this capacity they divided the 
provinces and the army among themselves. At first 


1 Cilicia was originally conquered 3.c. 102, but was reconquered 
by Mithridates. It was reorganised more than once, and was not 
always coupled with Cyprus. 
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they left Italy alone, but the attacks of Sex. Pompeius 
required the presence of one of them, and Octavianus 


returned to Italy. The triumvirate, created originally 


for five years, was renewed in B.c. 37 for another five 
years, but Antony and Octavianus (Lepidus resigned 
B.C. 36) paid no regard to this limit. The defeat of 
Antony at Actium (B.C. 31) left Octavianus alone in 
power, and he soon abandoned the title of triumvir 
and fell back on that of consul. 

163. Augustus as Emperor.—Octavianus did not 
return to Rome till B.c. 29. The praenomen of imperator, 
which he had assumed in B.C. 40 as Cesar’s heir, had 
been formally assigned to him, and the senate had 
decreed that he should wear always the purple robe and 
the laurel crown of the triumphant general. Shortly 
after his return (B.C. 28-27) he received the proconsular 
imperium? and was granted the cognomen of Augustus. 
In B.¢. 23 he resigned the consulship and brought into 
prominence the tribwnicia potestas which had been granted 
him for life so far back as B.c. 36. In B.c. 19, however, 
he was granted the insignia properly belonging to the 
consuls. In B.c. 12, on the death of Lepidus, he was 
elected pontifex maaimus, and B.C. 2 he was granted the 
cognomen of pater patriac, Besides these dignities, he 
was granted at various times, probably by decree of the 
senate, a number of special exemptions and privileges 
(e.g., to make treaties and to take the census). There 


1He had been elected consul for z.c. 31, and was re-elected 
every year till B.c. 23. 

2Tt was granted to Augustus in the first instance for 10 years, 
but was afterwards renewed for terms of 5, 5 and 10 years 


successively. If not in B.o. 27, certainly in B.c. 23, he was 


allowed to retain it within the pomerium. ‘ 
* He was twice consul afterwards (B.c. 5 and 2). 
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was nothing unconstitutional in the steps by which these 
powers were accumulated, and Rome continued to be 
theoretically a republic, in which one man was princeps, 
first but riot supreme. i 

The real supremacy of Augustus depended mainly 
(apart from the religious primacy which he held as pont. 
max.) on his possession of proconsular imperium and 
tribunician authority. The imperium proconsulare, as 
originally granted (when he was consul) made him master 
of all Roman armies and fleets and ruler of half the pro- 
vinces. After B.c. 23, when it was extended to Rome 
itself, it gave him (without the consulship) alJl the pre- 
rogatives of a consul (¢.g., superiority to all provincial 
governors whatever) and more besides (¢.9., the right to 
bring an army into Rome). The ¢ribunicia ~otestas, 
similarly, gave him the privileges of a tribune without 
the usual restrictions. He had no colleagues and his veto 
was good beyond the pomeerium. His person was inviol- 
able, he could introduce laws, convene the senate, and 
interfere with the whole machinery of the state. No 
doubt the tribunician power and the imperium coincided 
in many particulars, but there was an advantage in con- 
_,cealing the military and pressing the civil authority, and 
Augustus, in fact, from B.C. 23, counted the years of his 
reign by the years in which he had held éribunicia potestas. 

164. The Successors of Augustus were first 
saluted as imperator either by the senate or the army, 
but afterwards, in either case, they received their imperial 
powers in a block from the senate, whose decree was 
confirmed by a law of the popular assembly, commonly 
known as the lex de wmperio. The empire was never 
formally declared hereditary. It was usual for the 
emperor to-nominate the heir to his private property, to 
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adopt him as his son, and to have him endowed with 
imperium and tribwuicia potestas, which made him supreme 
over everybody except his father. Every emperor took 
the name of Caesar. A deceased emperor usually re- 
ceived, from the senate, the honour of consecratio, whereby 
he was named with the praenomen of Divus, and worship 
was assigned to him. 

165. The Old Magistracies except the censorship 
were retained under the emperors. In the time of 
Augustus, the comitia continued to elect, but Tiberius 
transferred the elections to the senate. The change 
mattered little because the candidates were almost all 
_ nominated by the emperor. The powers of the magis- 
trates were of course much reduced. The quaestors lost 
the care of the treasury and became mere secretaries to 
the emperor, consuls, and proconsuls: the ¢ribunes re- 
tained their old veto, but seldom had an opportunity of 
exercising it: the aediles lost the care of public games 
and the distribution of corn, and retained only the charge 
of the streets: the praetors lost none of their functions, 
but were no longer allowed to judge without appeal : 
the consuls lost some of their administrative duties, but 
received larger judicial powers. In particular, they sat 
as judges of appeal in civil cases from Italy and the 
senatorial provinces, and, in conjunction with the senate, 
tried a large number of criminal cases, especially those 
of treason and extortion in the provinces. They lost 
also much of their dignity, for several pairs of consuls 
were elected every year. All these magistrates were 
chosen from the senatorius ordo, whose census was fixed 
by Augustus at a million sesterces (decies {HS)). 

166. The Senate continued to be recruited by ex- 
magistrates (who had been nominees of the emperor), but 
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the emperor, using his censorial power, also introduced 
new members (adlecti), to whom he assigned rank (as 
practorti, consulares) according to his pleasure. The 
emperor voted in the senate but rarely presided. Other- 
wise, the procedure remained the same as before. The 
senate of course lost its powers as guardian of the finances 
and controller of foreign policy, but it was allowed to 
manage the copper coinage and retained by arrangement 
with Augustus the government of half the provinces of 
Rome, so that a large outlet for political energy was thus 
provided. It was allowed also some power of legislation, 
and received some new functions. It elected the magis- 
trates (after A.D. 14): it was made the court of appeal in 


some civil cases, and was the jury in some criminal cases, 


especially in treason (majestas) and crimes committed by 
a member of the senatortus ordo, Its decrees and its de- 
cisions were alike subject to the veto of the emperor. 

167. The Comitia.— The comitia centuriata, after 
Tiberius transferred the elections to the senate, met only 
to hear the renintiatio of the magistrates elected. The 
comitia tributa was, during the first century, occasionally 
invited to pass laws, and down to a much later time met 
to confer the tribunician power and other prerogatives 

“on a new emperor. 


168. Imperial Officers.—Augustus (like Alexander 


the Great) had very early collected about him a band of _ 


friends, such as Agrippa and Maecenas, whom he con- 
sulted on state affairs. A similar council, called consiliwm 
principis, was maintained by subsequent emperors. It 
had, of course, no powers, but its existence tended very 

1A senatus consultum, not invited by the emperor but by an 


inferior magistrate, might be vetoed by arent who could veto 
the magistrate, as in republican times, » 
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materially to reduce the influence and importance of the 


senate. Apart from the council, the emperor had also . 


numerous subordinates, chosen by him and paid by him, 
to whom he delegated his own ever-increasing functions. 
The chief of these officers were the following :— 

Praefecti praetorio, two (afterwards three) in 
number, were the commanders of the praetorian guard 
(praetorium), a select body of soldiers who served as 
life-guards to the emperor.! Augustus did not profess 
to quarter the practoriwm permanently in Rome; but 
Tiberius, not caring to dissimulate, built them a barrack 
in the city. There were two praefecti for the traditional 
reason that one was dangerous. ‘These officers, being 
continually about the person of the emperor, were much 
more in his confidence than any other of his assistants, 
and gradually acquired enormous powers. At first they 
merely absorbed the command of all troops in Italy, but, 
in the second century, it became more and more habitual 
with the emperor to entrust judicial powers to them, and 
they ultimately became the chief judges of appeal in the 
empire. The importance of the praefecti practorio was 
for the first two centuries thinly disguised by choosing 
them only from the equestrian order. 

169. Praefectus Urbi.—The kings of Rome, during 
their absence from the city, entrusted the surveillance 
of affairs to a praefectus whi. Augustus did the same 
during his absence in B.C. 27-24 and B.c. 16-13. The 
innovation was at first resented, because there were con- 


1 Praetorium was properly the general’s quarters in camp. The 
name was afterwards applied to the body-guard which (since the 
time “of Scipio Africanus) attended generals in the field, This 


was not, under the republic, a permanent regiment, though it 


received extra pay. 
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suls and other magistrates already ; but the practice was 
continued from time to time, and the prolonged absence 
of Tiberius (4.D. 27-37) made the pracfectus urbi a per- 
manent magistrate. He was chosen from the senatorial 
order, and was a kind of imperial policeman, specially 
charged to put down disturbances. For this purpose, he 
was empowered to inflict very summary punishment on 
offenders, and thus ultimately he absorbed the whole 
criminal jurisdiction of Rome. Under the later emperors 
he also was made a judge of appeal in civil cases arising 
within 100 miles from Rome, while the praefecti praetorio 
took all other appeals. 

170. Praefectus Annonae.—The turbulence and 
clamorousness of the poor in Rome made it necessary to 
take extraordinary measures to secure a regular supply 
of provisions at cheap rates. Outdoor relief, in the shape 
of gifts of corn, to pauper citizens had been given occa- 
sionally from very ancient times, but C. Gracchus (B.C. 
124) first introduced the practice of selling corn every 
month to citizens at a fixed low rate. Afterwards a 
vast amount was actually given away, and Caesar 
appointed special aediles, the cereales, to superintend 
_the supply and the distribution. To the emperors it 
“was even more important to shut the mouths of the 
mob by filling their bellies, and Augustus, after trying 


annual cwratores frumenti, ultimately appointed a prac- 


fectus annonae whose special duty was to superintend the 
corn supply. Gradually, he assumed the control of all 
markets and industries dealing with the food-supply. 
As his duties were often dangerous, a part of the 
garrison of Rome was placed at his orders. He was of 
equestrian rank. 

171, Praefectus Vigilum was originally i in charge 


a 


. of the fire-brigade, but afterwards assumed the entire 
care of the police, at least during the night. 

172. Curatores,— Besides these great officers, 
Augustus created numerous boards of curatores (qa) 

- viarum, to take care of the great roads, (b) aquarwm, to 
superintend the aqueducts, (c) operum tuendorum, to pro- 
tect public buildings, (d) riparum, to preserve the river 
banks and sewers. © 

Scribae.—The business of the emperor necessitated 
the employment of a vast number of clerks. These 
belonged to various imperial bureaux, such as (a) Ab 
epistulis, which received reports from provincial governors 
and drafted the answers, and kept the lists of officers : (0) 
A libellis, which received petitions and reported on them, 
and returned them with the answers (subscriptio) of the 
emperor: (¢) 4 cognitionibus, which reported on cases 
submitted to the emperor as the final judge of appeal. 

173. The Provinces.—In the year B.c. 27, when 
Augustus was endowed with proconsular power over all 
the dominions of Rome, he divided the provinces with 
the senate, taking himself those which required an army, 
and leaving to the senate those which were undisturbed. 
The latter were thenceforth called senatorial provinces, 
the former imperial. 

(a) The senatorial were Sicily, Africa, Asia, Gallia Nar- 
bonensis (S. France), Macedonia, Achaia, Crete and 

. Cyrene, Bithynia, Sardinia, Baetica (S. Spain). 

(6) The imperial were Lusitania (Portugal),! Hispania 
Citerior (N. Spain), Illyricum, tres Galliae; Syria, Cilicia, 
Cyprus, Egypt, and all new provinces (¢.g., Galatia). 

(a) Even over the senatorial provinces, the emperor 
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1 Augustus divided Hispania Ulterior into  Baetica and 
Lusitania. The ‘tres Galliae’ were Aquitania, Lugdunensis, 


Belgica, 


™ 
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was supreme, and received part of their tribute, but he 
allowed the senate to govern them as in republican times. 
They remained, therefore, in charge of consuls and pro- 
praetors, civil magistrates appointed by the senator of 
a year. All the governors were called proconsuls, but, 
as a matter of precedence, Asia and Africa were assigned 
to ex-consuls, having twelve fasces, while the rest were 
assigned to ex-praetors! having six fasces. 

(b) The imperial provinces were managed by governors 
appointed by the emperor and paid by him a fixed salary. 
They were deputies of the emperor, legati Augusti,? some 
of consular, some of praetorian rank, and had military 
as well as civil authority. Some districts, not yet for- 
mally annexed as provinces, and some disturbed portions 
of a province (¢.g., Judaea of Syria) were placed under 
procuratores, appointed by the emperor or by the legatus of 
the province. These were properly called procwratores pro 
legato,? and had almost as wide powers as a legate. 

The emperor ultimately assumed the government of 
all provinces. — 

To facilitate provincial government, Augustus estab- 
lished an imperial postal ayacees along all the main 
roads, similar to the dyyapela which Cyrus had instituted 

~ in Persia. 


1 By the lex Pompeia, B.0. 52, ex-magistrates were not sent to 


the provinces till they had been five years out of office, 


2 To distinguish them from the legati who accompanied the - 


governors of senatorial provinces. Their full title was legati 
Augusti pro practore viri consulares (or viri praetorii, as the case 
might be). Hence the governors of imperial provinces may be 
called propraetors, against the proconsuls of senatorial. Egypt 
was specially treated and governed by a praefectus. 

5 To distinguish them from ordinary procurators, who were 
purely financial officers. 
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XXVIII. THE ROMAN ARMY, 
§§ 174-182. Tum ARMY UNDER THE REPUBLIC, 


174. The Legion.—An army of Roman citizens con- 
sisted at all times of one or more legions (Jegio = levy) 
divided each into 30 companies (manipuli, said to be so- 
called from the wisp of straw which served them for a 
standard). The infantry in a legion was increased from 
3,000 men in early regal times to 4,200 (after Servius 
Tullius), to 5,000 (occasionally during the Second Punic 
War), and 6,000 (from the time of Marius); but these 
are round numbers, not to be taken too strictly. To each 
legion was attached about 300 cavalry (justus equitatus), 
divided into 10 squadrons (twrmae). 

The whole army was commanded by a general having 
imperitwm—that is, by a consul, praetor, proconsul, pro- 
praetor, dictator, or magister equitum., 

The infantry of each legion was commanded by six 
tribum militum,: who took it in turns (month by month 


2 An ordinary annual levy (justus ewercitus) consisted of four 
legions, two for each consul. Hence, ordinarily twenty-four 
tribuni militum were required. These were at first nominated by 
the consuls, but the people (B.c. 362) claimed to elect six of them, 
and finally (B.c. 207) was allowed to elect the whole twenty-four. 
If, however, there were more than four legions raised, the com- 
mander nominated the tribunes of the extra legions. Hlected 
tribunes (comitiati) only held office-for a year ; nominated tribunes 
held office as long as the commander who nominated them. The 
latter are said to have been called rufuwi because they were 

nominated under a law of one Rutilius Rufus, just as London 
policemen are sometimes called ‘‘ Peelers” after Sir Robert Peel, 
who organised them. Military tribunes were always chosen 


from the upper classes, and were entitled by virtue of their office . 


to belong to the equestrian order. 
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or day or day) to be chief. Each maniple was com- 
manded by two centurions, of whom one was superior 
(prior), the other inferior ( posterior). 

The twrmae of cavalry were divided each into decuriae, 
commanded by a decurio, with*'an optio under him. 
The first decuwrio was in command of the whole cavalry 
contingent. 

175. Citizen-Soldiers.—It has been already more 
than once stated that Servius Tullus compelled every 
Roman citizen, possessing more than a certain property, 
to serve in the army in a rank proportionate to his 
property. The richest served as cavalry, with horses 
furnished by the state (equo publico); those of the first 
class who were not rich enough to be horsemen, served 
as infantry, with a very full equipment of armour ;! the 
four lower classes had a less and less equipment. The 
armour was provided by the soldier himself. The poorest 
citizens were, for this reason, not generally required to 
serve; but on extraordinary occasions, when a levy en 
masse (twmultuarius) was necessary, the poorest also took 
the field, receiving arms and armour from the state. _ 

Between the ages of seventeen and forty-six the soldiers 
served usually among the centuriae juniores, from forty- 
“ six to sixty among the seniores; but a citizen who had 
served in a large number of campaigns could be passed 
into the seniores before attaining the age of forty-six. 
The sentores, and apparently also the very youngest 
citizens, were not called upon for more than garrison 
duty, which was not very fatiguing. 

(b) Very important alterations were made in this 
system in the time of Camillus. First, B.c. 406, pay 


i Viz., helmet (galea), breastplate (lorica), greaves (ocreae), 
metal shield (clipeus), and lance (hasta). 
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(stipendium) was given to all soldiers; secondly, in 3.¢, 
403, a new cavalry, not chosen by wealth, was instituted. 
The introduction of pay removed the objection to com- 
pelling the poorer citizens to serve, and a new (sixth) 
class was added, of which the census, at first 4,000 
asses, was ultimately reduced as low as 375 asses (census 
eatremus). Only citizens who had no property worth 
mentioning (capite censi) thus escaped service in the 
legions, but these were (after B.c. 311) employed along 


' with the Italian soci in the fleet. 


(c) Marius finally abolished all property qualifications 
altogether, and enlisted any citizen who would serve. 
The extension of the civitas to all Italy (B.c. 89) pro- 
vided such a large number of poor men eager to turn 
soldiers, that henceforth the middle and upper classes 
ceased in fact to be called upon, though they remained 
liable for service. 

176. A Levy (delectus or dilectus)—The number of 
soldiers to be raised on a given occasion was fixed by 
the senate. The consuls (occasionally praetors) then 
issued an edict calling on the people to assemble. 

It would appear that originally the citizens assembled 
under arms in the Campus Martius, outside the city, 
and that the convoking magistrate there selected his 
men. But in the time of Polybius (flor. B.c. 150) the 
people assembled without arms on the Capitol, each 
tribe having its own place. 

Suppose fowr legions to be required. For these there 
would be! twenty-four tribwni militum, whom the consuls 


divided among the intended four legions. The consuls 


10n the choice of the military tribunes see supra, § 174 n 
Those chosen by the people were ultimately elected at comitia 
tributa, but they may at first have been elected at the levy. 
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then drew a tribe by lot, and from it selected men, four 
at a time, whom the tribunes immediately drafted into 
the legions. When that tribe was exhausted, the consuls 
drew another, and proceeded with it in the same way 
till the four legions were filled.1 

The consuls then administered the military oath (sacra- 
mentum) to the tribunes, who afterwards read the oath 
to each legion and swore-in each man. The oath was 
binding so long as the general, to whom it was taken, 
remained in command. 

After the time of Marius, soldiers entered the army 
for twenty years certain, and took an oath on enlisting 
which lasted so long as they were in the service.” 

177. Socii,— The cives sine suffragio and federate 
peoples were required to serve in the army (if they had 
the proper census) as much as the full citizens. Hence, 
most of the Italian towns furnished contingents, the 
number of which was fixed by edicts of the Roman 
generals. These contingents were levied by the local 
authorities, and were paid by them, Rome only furnish- 
ing the rations in the field. In Polybius’s time the socii 
found half the infantry and three parts of the cavalry. 

Auailia were mercenary troops, recruited outside Italy, 
- such as Balearic slingers and Numidian cavalry. 


\ b 
1 The consuls on the spot pronounced judgment on claims for 


exemption, made by citizens who were either physically defective 
(causarit) or had served their time already (emeriti), or were 
excused by statute. Punishments were also declared upon 
deserters. , 

2 Long before Marius there were veterans who loved soldiering 
and who joined the legions regularly (nomina dabant) without 
attending the ceremonies on the Capitol. These were called 
evocati, and were highly valued. 
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§§ 178-182. THe ARMY IN THE FIELD. 


178. (a) The Legion.—The formation of the army 
in regal times is not clearly stated in the authorities, 
who compare it to the Macedonian phalanx, a uniform 
battalion, although they at the same time say that the 
different classes had different weapons. 

Whatever the formation was, it was certainly greatly 
altered, probably under Camillus. After his time, the 
legion was drawn up in three lines,! the first (of young 
men) called hastati, the second (of men at their prime) 
principes, the third (of middle aged men) called triarti or 
pilani. These names are evidently derived from some 
earlier arrangement, for, in this later region, the hastati 
had no hasta, the principes were not the front line, and 
pilani had no pilum. On the contrary, the hastati and 
principes (or antepilant) carried pila (javelins), while the 
triwrit carried hastac (lances).? 

Each line consisted of ten maniples, commanded by two 
centurions (prior and posterior), but the maniples of triari 
were only half as large as those of the other lines. 

At the beginning of a battle the velites, skirmishers 
throwing light javelins, ran forward and retired through 
openings left between the maniples. During the skir- 
mishing, the maniples were usually arranged in quincuna 

1 Fach line contained several ranks, but how many is not certain. 

*The Spanish gladius seems to have been introduced into the 
legions after the second Punic War. 

3A centuria was usually sixty men. Hence a legion would 


usually consist (besides 300 cavalry) of— 
1. Hastati, 10 maniples of 120, . . . . . 1200 


_ 2, Principes, 10 maniples of 120, . . . . 1200 
3. Triarii, 10 maniples of 60, . . . . » 600 
4, Velites, at 40 tothe maniple,. . . . . 1200 

4,200 
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order,! so that the openings of the front were covered by 
maniples of the rear; but it seems that when the legion 
went into action, the men ‘extended,’ so as to have more 
room for the sword-arm, and thus the openings were 
filled up and the lines continuous, 

The cavalry also was drawn up in ten twurmae of thirty 
men, similarly disposed in three lines. Each horseman 
had a long sword and spear. 

The legion had no standard. Hach maniple had a 
signum: each turma of cavalry a vexillum. 

(6) Soci. The contingents of the allies formed the 
wings (alae) of the legions. They were originally drawn 
up in legions too, but, after B.c. 338, each contingent 
formed a cohort commanded by its own praefectus, and 
all the cohorts of a wing, considered as one legion, were 
commanded by three Roman officers nominated by the 
consuls and called praefecti sociwm. Probably each cohort 
was subdivided into maniples and centuries. 

The cavalry of the socii was grouped in turmae of sixty 
men, and each turma, being supposed to represent one 
town, had its own standard, All the allied cavalry was 
commanded by a Roman praefectus, but the petty officers 
(deéwriones) were furnished by the allies themselves. 

179. The Marian Army, having no occasion to 
distinguish age and census, was differently formed. The 
ranks of hastati, etc., and the groups of maniples and 
centuries continued to be recognised, but the legion as a 
whole was divided into ten cohorts,? each provided with a 
standard. The legion also now received a standard, a 
silver eagle (aquila), and, in Caesar’s time, was dis- 

1A quincunx is the figure ° é on a die, 

2A cohort was probably 3 maniples deep. The senior centurion 
of the legion was the primipilus or primus pilus, i.e., the centurio 
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tinguished by a permanent number. Each legion thus 
preserved its identity and began to have its own history. 

The cavalry, after the Social War (B.c. 89), was no 
longer obtained from Italy, but consisted entirely of 
foreign mercenaries, organised as before in alae. 

180. The Camp.—A Roman army encamped every 
evening in a spot chosen by auspices, and mapped 
with great care by professional surveyors (agri- 
mensores). A large square was drawn and _ fortified 
all round with a palisade and ditch, a gate being left 
in each side. The square was then divided by parallel 
roads into a series of rectangular spaces (strigae, scamna), 
each of which was allotted to a definite portion of the 
army. The general’s quarters (practoriwm) were at the 
junction of the main cross roads joining the four gates. 
Of these gates, the portw practoria was nearest the 
enemy, the porta decwmana opposite it and farthest 
from the enemy. ‘The side-gates were porta principalis 
dextra.and p. p. sinistra. The distance from gate to gate 
was nearly half a mile. 

Outposts (stationes) were stationed in advance of the 
gates, custodes at each gate, and sentinels (excubiae) along 
the palisade. Vigiles kept guard at night and were 
changed four times. The watchword for the night 
(signum) was written on wooden tablets (tesserae) and 
made known to the men by four fesserarti, specially 
picked men from each legion.. 

181. Pay.—The stipendium, originally granted in 
B.C. 406, was paid half-yearly, and amounted in Polybius’s 


* prior of the triarii of the Ist Cohort: the order of seniority of 
the other centurions is not certain, but Mommsen thinks all 


those of the 1st Cohort ranked before all those of the 2nd, and _ 


soon, The primi ordines, often mentioned in Caesar, seem to be 
the most active centurions, not merely those of the 1st Cohort. 
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time to about 24d, (2 obols) a day for an infantry soldier. 
Centurions received twice as much, and horse soldiers 
three times as much. The pay of higher grades is not 
- known, but the éribuni certainly received nothing. From 
the pay was deducted the expense of kit and provisions. 

The state, when it paid the soldiers, began to claim 
the booty, but most of it was given to the army, each 
soldier and officer receiving a share in proportion to his 

_pay. ‘The chief expenses of the campaign were really 
paid out of the tibutwm or war-tax. 

182. Honours, etc. —Soldiers who distinguished 
themselves might be awarded decorations, such as medals 
(phalerae), bracelets (armillae), necklets (torques), ete. 
Crowns of various kinds were given’to officers and 
generals. Pensions were not given under the republic, 
but veterans, after the time of Marius, were provided for 
by grants of land in military colonies, such as that which 
pounced on Vergil’s land at Mantua. 

Punishments, such as degradation, beating or execution, 
were inflicted for various offences at the discretion of 
the tribuni militum and praefecti socium. 

(b) A triumph was the most magnificent reward which 
Rome could give to a successful commander. To secure 

“it, various conditions had to be satisfied :— 

(a) The general must have been dictator, consul, or 
praetor, for these magistrates alone could retain 
imperium inside the city (see, however, p. 186 n.). 

(0) He must have actually commanded in the battle 
and commenced it, himself taking the auspices. 

(c) The battle must have been decisive and have 
ended the campaign, 

(d) The foes must have been foreigners and at least 
5,000 of them must have been slain. 
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If these conditions were fulfilled and the senate decreed 
a triumph, the general was allowed to bring his army into 
the city and to ride up to the Capitol as the representa- 
tive of Jupiter Capitolinus. 

Generals who did not obtain a grand triumph some- 
times were allowed an inferior celebration on the Alban 
Mount, or an ovation, or were honoured by a public 
thanksgiving (supplicatio). 


§§ 183-187. Tae ARMY UNDER THE EMPIRE. 


183. Recruiting.—The rule that Roman legions 
should consist of Roman citizens was maintained in 
imperial times, but the emperors, who relied entirely on 
the army, were naturally unwilling to employ only 
Italians, who might be at once too captious and too 
strong. The practice therefore was that every soldier 
enlisted in a legion received the citizenship, and thus 
recruits were chiefly obtained from the provinces. The 
officers however and the praetorian and urban guard con- 
tinued to be chosen from Italians, who also furnished a 
number of cohortes civium Romanorum, small corps distinct 
from the legions. Besides the legions, auvilia of horse 
(alae) and foot (cohortes) were also enlisted, but only from 
imperial provinces. The period of service was lengthened 
to twenty-five years for the latter, but remained at twenty 
years for the legionaries. Compulsory levies were still 
possible, but were very seldom required. 

184. The Legions.—After the battle of Actium, 


' Augustus was master of two armies, his own and 


Antony’s. These were in more than two divisions, in 
each of which the legions were numbered in order I, 
Il, IIL, etc. For those which he did not disband (viz. 
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12 of his own and 6 of Antony’s) he kept the old 
numbers, adding to each a distinctive name, ¢.g., Legio 
III. Augusta, Legio III. Cyrenaica, Legio III. Gallica: 
Leg. VI. Victrix, Leg. VI. Ferrata. This custom was 
retained even when new legions were raised, so that, 
besides the Legio I. Germanica raised by Augustus, 
later emperors enrolled also Legio I. Adjutrix, Leg. I. 
Ttalica, Leg. I. Minervia, Leg. I. Parthica, and so on 
with other numbers.t 

(b) The legion had lost its contingent of cavalry 
since the Social War. Augustus restored to it a 
small cavalry force of 120 men. Following the ex- 
ample of Caesar, he appointed to each legion a legatus 
Augusti of senatorial rank, who acted as brigadier, 
between the general and the éribuni militum. As the 
legions were now stationed for many years together in 
one district, they were also provided with permanent 
depots (castra stativa),? each superintended by a stationary 
officer, praefectus castrorum. 

185. The Praetorian Guard (praetorium), organ- 
ised by Augustus in B.C. 2, was at first divided, three- 
cohorts being stationed close to Rome, and six more at 
various imperial residences in Italy. Tiberius collected 
all the nine cohorts in one barrack at Rome. 

Each praetorian cohort consisted of 1,000 men, partly 
horse and partly foot (iniliariae equitatae) divided into 


1 The XVIIth, XVIIIth, and XIXth legions were destroyed 
(under Varus) by the Germans in 4.p. 9. These numbers were 
never afterwards replaced. Similarly Legio TX. Hispana was 
exterminated by the Britons in a.p. 120, and never was restored. 
Augustus left, at his death, a standing army of 25 legions. 

2 The summer-quarters (aestiva) and winter-quarters (hiberna) 
were both stativa. 
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centuries and commanded by centurions. They were 
recruited entirely from Italians, and had numerous 
privileges apart from the special favour of the emperor, 
whom they protected. They received 720 denarii a 
year,1 while the legionary soldiers received only 225, 
and they served only for sixteen years certain, while the 
legionaries were bound for twenty. It has been already 
stated that the praetorians were commanded by two 
praefecti praetorio. 

186. The Cohortes Urbanae were originally 
three in number, of 1,000 men each, but without cavalry. 
Like the practorians, they were recruited from Italians 
only, and were quartered at Rome. They also received 
extra pay (300 denarii a year), and often furnished 
recruits to the praetorian guard. 

The cohortes urbanae were numbered X., XI., XIL, 
immediately after the nine cohorts of the praetorians. 
A thirteenth cohort afterwards was enlisted (apparently 
by Tiberius) and stationed at Lyons, Two more were 
afterwards stationed at Ostia and Puteoli. 

187. The Cohortes Vigilum, seven in number, 
were of inferior rank, and were recruited from public 
slaves and freedmen. They also consisted of 1,000 men 
each, and were distributed in guard-houses (eacubitoria) 
among the fourteen Regiones into which Augustus divided 
the city and suburbs. Their duties were to attend fires 
with engines (siphones), and to watch the prisons, public 
baths, etc. They were commanded by tribunes under 
the praefectus vigilum. ‘ 


1 Taking a denarius at 10d., this is about £30. The pay of 
the army had been greatly increased by Caesar and again by 
Augustus. > 
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XXVIII. THE ROMAN NAVY. 


188. Ships of the Fleet.—The Romans, though 
they were from a very early time accustomed to mari- 
time commerce, had no ships of war until after the 
subjugation of the Latins, B.C. 338, and never relied much 
on naval force. The long contest with Carthage, how- 
ever, taught them to take an interest in naval tactics 
and to study the construction of ships. Afterwards, we 
hear little of the fleet (except when Pompey was suppres- 
sing the Cilician pirates) until Augustus, after his com- 
bats with Sex. Pompeius and Antony, established regular 
squadrons to guard the Mediterranean and the great 
frontier rivers. Of the squadrons, one was stationed at 
Misenum, another at Ravenna, another (for a time) at 
Forum Julii (Frejus), another on the Rhine, and another 
on the Danube. More fleets were afterwards created to 
keep order in the Euxine, in the English Channel, at 
Alexandria, and elsewhere. 

These fleets consisted of men-of-war (naves longae) and 
transports (onerariae), The former were mostly triremes, 
butsome(liburnae)were light biremesused as despatch boats.: 

189. The Crews.—Service in the fleet was not 
onsidered so honourable. as that in the legions, and no 
Roman citizens, except the poorest and freedmen, were 
drafted into the navy. The oarsmen (remiges), the sailors 
(nautae), and marines (propugnatores or classiarui) were 
obtained almost entirely from Italians, and were there- 
fore called. socit navales. For the same reason, the 
quaestores classici appointed in BC. 267 to superintend 
the enrolment of crews, were stationed in Italian towns,} 
and supervised Italian taxation. 


1 Ostia, Cales, Ariminum, ~ 
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Under the empire, the complements of the fleet were 
recruited chiefly in the imperial provinces which had a 
large seaboard, The men enlisted for twenty-six years 
certain, and received the Roman citizenship. The 
admirals were called praefecti classibus. 


XXIX. ROMAN LAW. 


190. In Regal Times.—At first, while there were 
no written statutes, the kings, advised by the gods 
through auspices, and also by the senate, gave judgment 
in all trials. The absence of statutes, however, did not 
leave much room for originality.. Their place was very 
effectually taken by custom, divinely sanctioned in the 
past, and public opinion, which was likely to receive 
divine sanction in the future. Of both alike the senate, 
or council of old men, was the authorised exponent, and, 
as such, it exercised so strong an influence on the king, 
that he is to be regarded much more as the spokes- 
man (like an English judge), than as the ruler of the 
community. He could delegate his power to the prae- 
fectus urbi, when he was absent from the city, and also to 
a judes, chosen by him from among the senators. He 
was assisted in state trials by the quaestores parricidii and 
the duovirt perduellionis, but these officers, apparently, 
only collected evidence and conducted prosecutions before 
the king. In capital cases the condemned could appeal 
to the people against the sentence. -As the earliest 
senate consisted of 100 members, it is possible that the 
centumviri, a very ancient court, of which we know only 
the later form (infra, § 193), represented some artcient 
jurisdiction of the: senate, 
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§§ 191-199. UnpER THE REPUBLIC. 


191. Sources of Law.—The consuls succeeded to the 
powers of the kings, but held them for only a few years. 
The plebs, who were not represented in the senate, and 
were ignorant even of the customary law, began to be 
clamorous for written statutes. The customary law was 
therefore codified and published in the XII. Tables, and 
gradually modes were invented for extending and revising 
the statute-book. The sources of law under the republic 
are as follows :— 

1. The Twelve Tables, published B.c. 450, were a code 
of twelve statutes, each consisting of many clauses, dealing 
in a confused manner with large legal principles, special 
enactments on details and rules of procedure. With all 
their defects, they were received most gratefully, and 
remained for ever afterwards the foundation of Roman 
notions of right and wrong. 

2. Senatus Consulta, if not vetoed by a magistrate, 
were laws (supra, p. 200). 

3. Decisions of the comitia centuriata (supra, p. — 
were leges proper. 

4, Plebiscita, or decisions of the comitia tributa, were 
laws (supra, p. 206). 

. 5. Edicts of the magistrates (supra, p. 188), published 
when they assumed office, were laws for a year at most 


in all matters of which they had the control. Of course, the — 


edict of one magistrate did not interfere with the edict 
of another, and the tribunes or other magistrate, having 
veto (supra, p. 189), could protect any citizen from an 

1 It would seem that all magistrates, except the praetor, could 
alter their edicts from time to time. The edict of the praetor 


urbanus (probably also of the praetor peregrinus) was perpetuum, 
i.e., it could not be altered during the praetor’s year. 
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oppressive use of the edict. Hence magistrates could 
not, by their edicts, introduce violent innovations; but 
public opinion supported them when they made such 
slight alterations in law and procedure as experience 
showed to be desirable. 

192. Jurisdictions.—The right of giving judgment 
in various cases belonged partly to the people, partly to 
the magistrates. “Every magistrate (by the lex Aternia 
Tarpeia, B.0. 454 and others) had the right of enforcing 
his own orders by inflicting a fine not exceeding 3,020 
asses.1 This right, of course, gave to every magistrate a 
limited criminal jurisdiction, but the more important 
jurisdictions, or powers paint to jurisdiction, were 
divided as follows :— 

1. The Senate had, strictly, no jurisdiction at all, but 
it advised magistrates who had jurisdiction, and also, by 
a senatus consultwm ultimum, it could suspend all laws 
and jurisdictions in troublous times, and give the consuls 
dictatorial powers. A notable instance occurred in B.C. 
63, when Cicero put down the Catilinarian conspiracy. 

2. The Comitia, both centuriata and tributa, had 
jurisdiction in all important criminal trials, until the 
last century of the republic, when the qumestiones 
perpetuae were established. 

3. The Censors had jurisdiction in all lawsuits con- 
cerning property in which the state was directly or 
indirectly interested : ¢.g., in matters of taxation, public 
works, boundaries of state property, etc. In some cases 
the censors gave judgment themselves (by cognitio), in 


‘others they appointed a jury of recuperatores to try 


questions of fact. They were not governed by statutes, 
but followed principles of abstract justice. 
1 Originally, thirty oxen and two sheep. Of. supra, p. 209 n. 
Q 
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4, The Consuls (except when armed with a senatus 
consultum ultimum) had practically no jurisdiction of 
their own,) but assumed usually that of the censors 
when there were no censors in office (i.¢., for three and a 
half years out of five). 

5. The Curule Aediles, as superintendents of te 
markets, had jurisdiction in disputes about bargains 
made in open market. 

6. The Quaestors, as guardians of the state treasury, 
assumed a jurisdiction against the debtors of the state 
(2.9. a publicanus who had not paid his share of a 
contract for taxes). 

7. The Pontifex Maawimus had criminal jurisdiction in 
some religious offences, ¢.g., violation of a tomb. 

8. The Praetor Peregrinus, or more properly the 
praetor gui inter cives et peregrinos jus dicit, had juris- 
diction in all disputes arising between citizens and 
peregrini (i.¢., non-citizens).? His office was instituted in 
B.C. 242, and as there were no statutes applicable, he 
was necessarily guided by principles of abstract justice. 
These principles, sifted by long experience, were incor- 
porated in his edict, and became the code of jus gentiwm, 
the foundation of modern equity and of international 
‘law.3 The praetor peregrinus did not try questions of 


1 Probably they tried non-citizens accused of crimes involving 
death or flogging. 

2 The term peregrini applied to almost all Italians before the 
Social War, but afterwards only to provincials. 

3 The terms here used require comment. According to Roman 
jurists, jus civile is the law of any nation ; jus gentium consists of 
those rules of justice which nature has taught to all nations, and 
is identified by Gaius with jus naturale. Hence jus gentium is 
not international law, but is the common foundation on which 
both civil and international law rest. The edict of the praetor 
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fact, but referred them to a judex, or more often to a 
jury of recuperatores, three, five, or eleven in number. 
These decided, by a majority of votes, what the facts of 
the case really were, and gave judgment upon their 
findings according to the directions of the praetor. 
These recwperatores seem to have been a mixed body, 
partly citizens and partly non-citizens, but the name 
was afterwards applied to juries appointed by other 
judges. 

9. The Praetor Urbanus was the chief judge of Rome, 
and to him all ‘‘civil” + cases were brought. He, also, 
did not usually decide cases himself by cognitio, but 
generally appointed a judex or a jury of recuperatores to 
try questions of fact. Some particular questions of fact 
were, by law, sent to the centwmviri or the decemviri 
stlitibus judicandis. (For other praetors, see infra, p. 253.) 

193. Juries. —Judices and Recuperatores had no 
“jurisdiction” proper, that is to say, they did not 
declare the law, but they gave verdicts on questions of 
fact. Down to B.C. 122 judices were always senators. 
In that year the lex Sempronia judiciaria of O. Gracchus 
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peregrinus represented jus gentiwm in this sense, that it repre- 
sented acquitas, according to the conscience of that praetor, The 
edict of the praetor urbanus partly served the same purpose, and 
thus the two edicts were partly identical. The functions of the 
edict were discharged in England by the Lord Chancellor, who 
was the ‘keeper of the king’s conscience,’ and found a remedy 
‘in equity ’ for wrongs which thelaw did not cover. Cf. infra, 
.§ 197. 
1 Civil” cases are mostly disputes between one citizen and 
- another, arising out of contract or tort. A contract is an agree- 
‘ ment which the state thinks fit to enforce. A tort is a wrongful 
act (such as an assault, trespass, or libel) which the state does 
not treat as a crime, #.¢., as an offence against itself. “ Civil,” 
in this application, is opposed to ‘‘ criminal.” 
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transferred the privilege of being judex to the equites. 

After some abortive attempts to alter this law (Leges 

Serviliae, B.C. 106, 104, and Lew Livia, B.c. 91), a lex 

Plautia (B.0. 89) decreed that each of the 35 tribes should 

choose 15 judices. Sulla (B.c. 82) restored to the senators 

judicial power, but introduced 300 equites to the senate. 
The lex Aurelia, B.c. 70, instituted three decuriae of 
judices, one of senators, one of equites, one of tribunt 
aerart, a new class, consisting of persons possessing more 
than 300,000 sesterces but less than 400,000. Caesar 

(B.C. 46) suppressed the decury of tribuni aerarii. 

The Centumviri were a large jury of 105 members 
(three from each tribe), which had a special court in the 
Forum. A lance (hasta) was placed before the tribunal 
as a symbol that the court dealt with questions of 
possession (¢.g., titles to land, rights of way, legacies, 
etc.), and not with questions of compensation.? The 
cases that came (i.¢., were sent by the praetor) before 
the centumviri therefore usually involved a long investi- 
gation and nice points of law, and this court offered the 
favourite arena for young lawyers who wanted to make 
a reputation. 

, The Decemviri stlitibus judicandis (silis, later lis = 
Eng. strife) were elected by the comitia tributa and 
seem to have been originally a legal council formed to 
advise the tribunes. They became subsequently a jury 
to which questions affecting “the liberty of the subject” 

1 Decuria, from the ancient practice of appointing colleges of 
ten members, came to mean any college whatever, without regard 
to numbers. 

2 The Roman lawyers used to say that the hasta, or festuca, 
was_a symbol of possession because it was a symbol of conquest, 
the cldest and best mode of acquiring possessivn. A hasta was 
set up at auctions. 
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were sent. They were in some way closely connected 
with the centumviri, and Augustus amalgamated the 
two bodies. 

Arbitri were judices with a little jurisdiction. The 
praetor sent to an arbiter, and not to a judex, cases in 
which the law was vague or harsh, and which required 
some tact. The praetor, therefore, instructed him to 
give a verdict ex fide bona or ut inter bonos bene agier. 

Album judicwm was a list of persons, qualified to act 
as judges and arbiters, prepared by the praetor urbanus 
at the commencement of his year and valid during that 
year. Out of this list the praetor did not at random 
choose judices or recuperatores, but he was required to 
consult the litigants, the plaintiff having the right to 
propose a judex (ferre. judicem), the defendant to reject 
him (¢erare judicem). 

194. Jurisdiction outside Rome.—In Italy, the 
jurisdiction varied according to the constitution of the 
towns. Some places were subject to the pracfecti jure 
dicundo, who represented the praetor urbanus and went 
circuits. In municipia the magistrates administered the 
local law, but were governed, apparently, on general 
principles, by the praetor’s edict. In the provinces, the 
governor administered local law with additions promul- 
gated in his own edict, but his edict was mostly derived 
from those of the two praetors in Rome. 


PROCEDURE IN CIVIL ACTIONS. 


195. Farliest Times.—Originally, a dispute about 
property, in Rome as elsewhere, was decided by a fight. 


1 V.B.—Juiices of every kind were required to give their 
services gratuitously, 
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Subsequently, the disputunts only made a show of fight- 
ing and left the decision to the king. 

The king, in giving judgments, was guided by the will 
of the gods, declared through auspices. The gods could 

' only answer questions with ‘Yes’ or ‘No,’ and were not 
always open to consultation. A claimant, therefore, had 
so to frame his claim that it admitted of a direct 
affirmation, and he also had to select a dies fastus (i.¢., a 
day on which the gods would speak) for raising his claim 
before the judge. The pontifices, who were in the con- 
fidence of the gods, assisted him in these matters for a 
certain fee.1 

After the XII. Tables were published, the super- 
stitions regarding ‘plain questions’ of law and dies fasti 
still remained, and the pontifices still continued to advise 
suitors, until B.c. 304, when Cn. Flavius, a pontifical 
scribe, published a complete set of forms of claim and a 
calendar of fast and nefast days. From this time forth 
the plaintiff could manage his case for himself. 

196. Legis Actiones.—After the XII. Tables, the 
claim of the plaintiff was called a legis actio or ‘urging 
of the law’ against the defendant. The claim might be 
eraised in various ways, which also were called legis 
‘actiones and of which five are known by name, though 
they are imperfectly understood. These are (a) sacra- 
mento, when both parties deposited a fee proportionate 
to the value in dispute, the loser forfeiting his deposit 
to the treasury (originally to the Pontifex): (0) 
per judicis postulationem, by asking the praetor for a 
judge: (c) per condictionem, by appointing a day for trial 
(? before the praetor himself) : (d) per manus injectionem, 

1Immediately after regal times, the consul8 were the actual 
judges but the pontifices managed the preliminaries, 
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by arresting the defendant:! (e) per pignoris capionem, 
by seizing his goods as security. 

Of these actiones, the first two, (a) and (0), seem to 
haye taken place before the praetor, the other three out 
of court, It is probable that (a), (b), and (c) were used 
when the defendant was willing to come to trial: while 
(d) and (e) were resorted to, if the defendant declined to 
appear before the judge.2 This much, at any rate, seems 
clear, that legis actiones were only modes of instituting 
an action, and had nothing to do with the trial itself. 
Theoretically, a trial was still an appeal to the gods, who 
must be approached with due solemnity. Hence any 
mistake in the conduct of a legis actio was fatal to the 
party who made it. The praetor’s first business was to 
see that the claim was made in the very words of the 
law and that the actio had been formally conducted. If 
he was satisfied, he was said dare actionem. But after 
that, he might, and usually did, send the case to be 
tried by a judex, as under the ‘formulary’ system to be 
next described. 

197. Formulae.—In the legis actiones, as has just 

1Tt may be gathered from Horace, Sat. 1. ix. 76 and other 
passages, that the claimant, on arresting the defendant, called 
the bystanders to witness (antestari) that the arrest was pro- 
perly effected. 

2 Or (a), (b), and (c) were used where no definite sum was in 
dispute ; (d) and (e) where the claim was for an ascertained debt. 
_ * The formalities of an action sacramento are partly described in 
Cicero pro Murena, c. 12, The essentials of it were that the 
thing in dispute or a part of it was produced in court, and was 

' claimed, in quaint language, by the litigants, each of whom had a 
hasta. The procedure was extremely ancient, and, Gaius says, 
was the most common of the actiones. It has nothing to do with 
the sponsio or wager between the litigants, which was an in- 
formal mode of raising an action. 
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been said, the plaintiff was confined to a rigid procedure, 
and was compelled to adhere to the exact words of the 
XII. Tables. He might not claim vines where the law 
said ‘trees,’ or bricks, where the law said ‘timbers.’ 
This excessive rigidity was extremely inconvenient, but 
was obviated by a liberal use of legal fictions. ‘Timbers’ 
were allowed to include bricks; a married woman was 
allowed sometimes to pass for an unmarried woman: the 
purchaser of a bankrupt’s property was allowed to pass 
for his heir, ete. But the growth of business in Rome 
introduced many more serious difficulties which were 
not contemplated at all when the XII. Tables were 
drawn up. For instance, if A sells a thing to B, but 
_ agrees to take payment by instalments (pensio), who is 
the owner of the thing after the payment of the first 
instalment ? There was no section of the Tables exactly 
covering such a case as this, and yet all the looms and 
lathes and other expensive machines in Rome might have 
been purchased~on an instalment system. Here the 
praetor’s edict was turned to account, and enabled the 
administration of the law to keep pace with the growth of 
society. It contained rules which were the extension of 
~legal principles to new classes of facts, and was, therefore, 
‘said by Roman jurists to be designed for the purpose 


“adjuvandi vel supplendi vel corrigendi juris civilis propter — 


utilitatem publicam.” 

The edict of the praetor peregrinus was of even greater 
importance, for it contained the whole of the law ad- 
ministered by the praetor, there being no statutes regu- 
lating the legal relations of a Roman with a foreigner. 

It would seem that in actions founded, not on the XII. 
Tables, but on the praetor’s edict, it wasvalways custom- 
ary for the praetor to give a formula of general direc- 


tions! to the judex or arbiter or recuperatores to whom 
he sent cases for trial. But by the lex Aebutia, about 
B.C. 170, the praetor was authorised not to adhere to the 
exact words of the law in any case except those of appre- 
hended damage and others which properly went before 
the centumviri, and from this time forth the ‘formulary’ 
system, in which the praetor from the first took charge 
of the technicalities of a case, practically superseded the 
legis actiones altogether.? At any rate, the proceeding 
by formula was, within the period covered by classical 
Latin literature, by far the more usual and important. 

It consisted of two parts: (a) in jure and (b) in judicio. 

(a) In jure. The plaintiff summoned the defendant 
(vocavit in jus), and the two parties made an appointment 
(vadimonium) binding themselves in a sum of money 
(cautio, satisdatio) to appear before the praetor on a certain 
dies fastus. The praetor, after hearing the statements of 
both sides, either dismissed the suit or else granted a 
formula. The formula consisted usually of three parts, 
viz., (1) appointment of a judge (judicis datio): (2) 
statement of the case to be argued (intentio) ; (3) direc- 
tion to the- judge as to damages (condemnatio).2 The 
following is a formula quoted by Gaius :— 

“«___ _____ judea esto. Si paret Aulum Agerium 


1 There being no law exactly covering such actions, the exact 
words of the law could not be quoted in the plaintiff's claim, 
which the praetor sent to the judex for trial. 

2The process of manus injectio seems still to have been em- 
ployed against 1 defendant who would not appear before the 
judge, as in Hor. Sat. I. ix. 76. Of course, if the defendant did 
not appear, the plaintiff could get judgment by default, but this 
was not always quite satisfactory. 

3 Or, instead of condemnatio, the last section was an adjudi- 
catio or assignment of the actual thing claimed. 
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aput Numerwm Negidium mensam argenteam deposuisse, 
camque dolo malo Numerit Negidit Aulo Agerio reddi- 
tam non esse—Quanti ea res erit, tantam pecuniam judex 
Numeriun Negidium Aulo Agerio condemnato. Si non 
puret, absolvito.” 

The formal words with which the praetor granted the 
formula were do, dico, addico:+ i.e., do judiciwm (I grant 
a trial); dico jus (I declare the law) ; addico litem (1 assign 
the matter in dispute).? 

The formula was delivered to the plaintiff, each party 
claimed his witnesses (litem contestari), and the proceed- 
ings in jure before the praetor terminated. 

(b.) In judicio.’ The actual trial was conducted before 
the judge or recuperatores, in the usual manner, by 
evidence given on oath. The defendant, of course, 
might at any stage of the action throw up his case. 
The execution of the judgment (sententia) was left to the 
parties. The defendant, if he lost, was allowed thirty 
days for payment of damages. After that time if he 
had not paid, he was, till B.c. 326, handed over (addictus) 
to the plaintiff by a new judgment; after that date, the 
praetor gave the plaintiff the power to seize his goods. 


_ } These are the “tria verba” which the praetor could not pro- 
“nounce on nefast days. 

* As a matter of fact, he did not assign the matter in dispute, 
but directed the judge to do so. The words, however, were tra- 
ditions from the time when the praetor decided cases himself. 

8 The tribunal, or judicial seat, of the king and the praetor 
was originally in the comitium, but was afterwards (about 3,¢, 
250) removed to the forum. The tribunalia of the quaestiones 
were also in the forum, apparently in the open air; but after 
B.0. 184, many basilicae, buildings consisting only of a roof sup- 
ported on pillars, were attached to the great forum, and the 
courts very often sat in these. In imperial timres, judicial busi- 
ness was removed to the basilicae of the new fora (cf. p. 207 7.). 


_— 
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198. Lawyers.—In the system of legis actiones the 
plaintiff was not allowed professional assistance, but 
under the formulary system he was allowed to get a 
solicitor ( procurator) to represent him. At the trial he 
might also have trained lawyers (advocati) or orators 
(patroni, causidici) to plead for him. Any citizen might 
be patronus, but he was required by law (lex Cincia, B.c. 
204) to give his services gratuitously. The law was of 
course evaded, and the emperor Claudius fixed 10,000 
sesterces as the maximum fee for advocates. It was 
customary for the parties also to take the opinion of 
jurisconsulti on their case, and to be guided by them in 


the management of it. A great jurisconsult, like Sul- - 


picius, in Cicero’s time, exercised a very large influence: 
his views were often adopted in the praetor’s edict, and 
weighed greatly with the praetor in particular cases. 
The jurisconsults might act as advocates, but did not 
always profess to do so. Some of them confined them- 
selyes to writing opinions (responsa) or drawing up con- 
tracts and wills. 


PROCEDURE IN CRIMINAL TRIALS. 


199. Before the Comitia.—It has been already 
stated that, by the lex Valeria de provocatione (B.C. 509), 
a prisoner condemned to capital punishment was allowed 
to appeal from the consul to the comitia centwriata. By 
the lex Aternia Tarpeia (B.C. 454), a prisoner condemned 
by any magistrate to a fine exceeding 3,020 asses, was 
allowed to appeal to the comitia tributa. As such 
appeals were always made, the comitia became the chief 
criminal tribunals. The comitia centuriata dealt with 
cases of murder (parricidiwm) and treason (perduellio). 
Here the accusing magistrates (capite anquirentes) were 
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the consul or his delegates, the quaestores paricidii or 
 duoviri perduellionis, or sometimes (by authority of the 
consuls)! the tribunes. Before the tribal assembly the 
accusing magistrates (mulia anqguiyentes) were usually 
the tribunes or aediles. The procedure seems to have 
been the same at both assemblies. The magistrate who 
took up the case named a day (diem diwit) for an informal 
assembly (contio), at which the pleadings began. This 
contio was’ adjourned (die prodicta) three times. At the 
fourth contio, the magistrate gave judgment, and called 
the comitia seventeen days (three nundinae) afterwards 
to confirm his judgment. At the comitia the magistrate 
summed up the case, and asked for the votes of the 
‘people, and if the final decision was not given on this 
day, the accused was acquitted. He might at any time 
before the final vote go into exile. (Livy xxv. 3, 4, and 
_ xxvi. 3 are instructive passages on these trials.) 

(6) Quaestiones Perpetuae. As the comitia were, and 
felt themselves to be, an inconvenient tribunal for try- 
ing very complicated cases, they sometimes delegated 
their jurisdiction to a quaestio eatraordinaria, directed by 
some magistrate having imperium. The first of these 
was appointed in B.c. 413, to try the murderers of M. 
Postumius Regillensis; the last in B.c, 43, to try the 
murderers of Caesar. But, in the meantime, certain 
grave crimes, requiring careful investigation, had become 
so common that permanent juries (quaestiones perpetuie) 
were appointed to try them. The first of these was that 
de repetundis, B.C. 149, and others were afterwards 

' added, especially by Sulla. The total number is not 
1The tribunes could not call com. centuriata. Similarly the 


pont. max, or a flamen, would ask a tribune to call the tribal 
assembly for a prosecution. 


‘ 
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exactly known, but there were at least eight—viz., de re- 
petundis, de sicariis et veneficis, de ambitu, de peculatu, de 
majestate, de falso (forgery), de vi, de sodaliciis (illegal 
associations). As Sulla fixed the number of praetors at 
eight, and of these the practor urbanus and praetor 
peregrinus were occupied with civil cases, the remaining 
six did not suffice for all the quaestiones at once, and the 
vacant presidencies were occupied by judices quaestionis.1 

_The ordinary procedure before a quaestio was as fol- 
lows:—The accuser denounced the accused (nomen 
detulit) before the president of the proper quaestio. The 
president, having satisfied himself that the accuser was 
a civis optimo jure, then admitted the charge (nomen rei 
accepit). If there were several accusers, one of them 
was selected after inquiry (divinatio) to act as chief 
aceuser, the rest became his supporters (subscriptores). 
The accuser was bound over to conduct his case without 
false charges (calwmniae), without concealing real ones 
( praetaricatio) and without backing out before judgment 
(tergiversatio). The president then fixed the day of 
trial, usually at an interval of ten days. The accused 
was, in the meantime, either arrested or allowed to go 
free on bail (cautio) for his appearance at the trial. 

On the day of trial, the proper number of jurymen 
was chosen by lot from the judices who were free for 
the day, but the accuser and the accused might challenge 
(reicere) a certain number of: jurymen, without assigning 
any reason, just as a prisoner may do in England now. 
When the jury was selected and sworn, the trial com- 
menced. The evidence of slaves was usually, but not 
always, inadmissible unless given under torture. If the 

1 Usually ex-aediles, who had had experience of criminal law 
when magistrates, 
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trial was not finished on the first day, it was adjourned to 
the next day but one (perendic, hence comperendinatio), 
and so on till the evidence and arguments of counsel 
(altercatio) were completed. The president then called on 
the jury to vote, and apparently renewed their oaths. 
Each juryman, voting orally, might give either of three 
votes, viz., absolvo, condemno, or non liquet (‘it is not 
clear’). But for voting by ballot, each juryman had a 
ticket, bearing on one side A (abdsolvo), on the other C 
(condemno). He erased one letter, or both, before 
depositing the ticket in the urn (siéella), In a case 
repetundarum, if more than a third of the jury voted 
non liquet, or with blank tickets, the case was reheard 
another day (ampliatio), but usually such votes did not 
count, and the majority of the other votes decided the 
verdict. If they were equal, the prisoner was acquitted. 
There was no appeal from the judgment of a quaestio. 

(c) Punishment. If the punishment declared by statute 
involved the payment of damages (¢.g. in a case of assault) 
_ the jury which had condemned a prisoner took their seats 
again as recuperatores and proceeded to assess damages. 

But if the punishment involved a fine payable to the 
state or some personal pains to the accused, the tresviri 
capitales were charged with carrying it out. 

The death penalty, flogging, and imprisonment were, 
for a long period before the close of the republic, almost 
unknown except in the case of foreigners, slaves, and 
soldiers on active service.1 The ordinary penalties were 
either a fine (muta), loss of citizenship (infamia), or 


1 Execution and flogging of citizens were abolished by three 
Leges Porciae B.c. 198, 195, 194. In putting to death Cethegus 
and the other Catilinarian conspirators, Cicero did an illegal act, 
which even the direct authority of the senate did not justify. 


: 
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éxile, Exile was the usual substitute for death, and was 
adopted voluntarily by the culprit. He was forbidden 
the use of fire and water in case he returned (aquae et 
ignis interdictio), and his property in Rome was confis- 
cated. 

(d) Veto. The judicial acts of any magistrate were as 
much liable to veto as his administrative acts, and thus 
a magistrate of higher authority than the sitting judge 
could stop a case at any stage. 


UNDER THE EMPIRE, 


200. Sources of Law.—It has been already stated 
that the legislative competence of the comitia was pract- 
ically abolished by the emperors. The senate was now 
entrusted with legislation in matters of private law (e.g., 
contracts and wills), and the praetor’s edict continued to 
be a fund of legal improvements, especially of such as 
were sanctioned by the unanimous opinion of the legal 
profession.t But the chief source of law was the emperor 
himself, who declared his will either by edtcta, like the 


_praetor, or by mandata, instructions to magistrates, or by 


rescripta, answers to magistrates who consulted him, or by 
decreta, actual decisions on doubtful points. These orders 
and decisions were codified from time to time by law- 
yers for the use of the profession, but an authorised 
digest was not prepared until the codex Theodosianus of 
Theodosius II. in A.D. 438, 

201. Jurisdiction.—The criminal jurisdiction of the 
comitia had been practically surrendered, even under the 


"republic, to the quaestiones. These and the rest of the 


1 Augustus is said to have given the force of law to the responsa 
of certain prudentes, when they were in agreement, but these. 
privileged lawyers séem to have been a later institution. 
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organisation of justice were retained for a long time with 
little alteration. Augustus, indeed, enlarged the cen- 
tumviral jury and amalgamated it with the decemviri 
stlitibus judicandis, and he algo added a new decury of 
judices from ducenarti, men possessing 200,000 sesterces, 
but these are not substantial changes. The most notice- 
able of the imperial reforms in the administration of 
justice is the rapid development of jurisdictions in appeal, 
and the growing tendency to dispense with jzdices alto- 
gether in favour of cognitio or summary judgment by the 
magistrate first invoked. Both these changes are due to 
powers assumed by the emperors of constantly interfering 
with inferior courts. When once the emperor constituted 
himself a judge of appeals, appeals became so frequent 
that they were of necessity delegated ; and when appeals 
become frequent, the judges of inferior courts have no 
particular reason to be very careful in their decisions. 

Appeals in civil cases were delegated by the emperors 
to various authorities. Those from the city magistrates 
were usually sent to the practer urbanus, those from the 
provinces to a commission of consulares viri, but many 
(though it is not clear of what sort) were sent to the 
senate. It would seem that there was no appeal to the 
emperor himself beyond these courts of appeal, but the 
emperor could quash their judgments and could send for 
cases which he wished to try himself. At a later time 
appeals in Italian cases went to the praefectus urbi, and 
those in provincial cases to the praefectus practorio. 

In criminal matters, the senate received a new juris- 
diction over members of the senatorial order, and as its 
judgments had the force of law, capital punishment be- 
came once more possible, and was frequently employed. 
But in other respects the course of change is similar to 
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that in civil jurisdiction, The quaestiones perpetuae con- 
tinued to sit, and the emperor heard appeals from them, 
and from provincial governors, but the increasing ac- 
tivity of the imperial police gradually put all criminal 
jurisdiction into the hands of the imperial officers. The 
quaestiones could not sit unless a formal accusation was 
made by a citizen; but the police, having exceptional 
means of information, used to ferret out offenders and 
themselves prefer accusations before their own superiors, 

Procedure remained, under the empire, the same as it 
had been under the republic so long as the same courts 
were retained, 


XXX. FINANCES. 


202: Expenditure.—lIt is obvious that, under the 
republic, when all the higher offices of state were unpaid, 
the expenses could not have been very large. They 
fell mostly under the following heads :— 

(1) For public worship, sacrifice, processions, ete., 
ordered by the senate through the pontifices. 

(2) For public works, eg., roads, construction of 
aqueducts, etc., ordered by the senate through the 
censors. 

(3) For the army (after B.c. 406), ordered by the senate 
through the generals and quaestors. In the time of 
Polybius, as already- stated, each Roman foot soldier 
received 1200 asses (120 denarii) a year. Caesar 
raised this pay to 225 denarii: Domitian to 300. 
Centurions received double and horsemen triple pay. 


There was also special pay for the general’s bodyguard 
R 2 
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and some other troops. The Roman soldiers found 
their own kit and rations, but Italians and mercenaries 
were fed at the public expense. There were also wag- 
gons and engines to buy, and theirdrivers and engineers 
to pay. Under Augustus, a legion of 6,000 men is com- 
puted to have cost 1,566,000 denarii (about £65,000) a 
year, and the total expense of the army to have amounted 
to more than two millions sterling annually. To these 
expenses are to be added also the cost of the navy, for- 
tresses, and special rewards or pensions. 

_ (4) Public offices, for clerks, stationery, etc., ordered by 
the senate through the several magistrates. 

(5) Public relief of poor persons, ordered by the senate 
through the aediles. Af first corn was given or sold 
below cost price only on exceptional occasions, but C. 
Gracchus introduced the practice of selling every month 
a fixed quantity of corn to all poor citizens at a low rate. 
This out-door relief was further extended and cost nearly 
a million sterling per annum, till Caesar cut down the 
number of recipients from 300,000 to 150,000. Augustus 
raised it to 200,000 and there it seems to have remained. 

(6) The government of provinces and equipment of 
provincial governors (ornatio provinciae), granted by the 
senate. 

(7) Imperial eapenses were added under the empire, 
and included the maintenance of the court and the vast 
number of paid subordinates paid by the emperor and 
responsible to him. 

203. Receipts.—The total income of Rome at any 

‘ date cannot be ascertained with any tolerable accuracy, 
but the sources of it were clearly the following:— 

(1) Rent of public lands in Italy. The Romans, when 
they conquered a city, took a portion of its territory. 
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This was either made over to private individuals (dure, 
assignare)' or retained by the state. In the latter case, 
it was either granted for occupation or thrown open for 
grazing, the occupier or grazier paying dues (vectigal, 
seriptura) to the state, or in later times leased for a term 
of years at a fixed rent. 

There were also mines and fisheries and woods which 
belonged to the state and were also let out on lease, 
(2) Tribute from the provinces.--A province in its 
entirety was considered to belong to Rome, which took 
some portion of the land itself, and allowed the inhabi- 
tants to retain possession of the remainder on payment 
either of a tithe (decwma) in kind or a fixed tax in money 
(stipendium, vectigal certum). The former plan was 
adopted in Sicily and Asia, the latter in all other provinces — 
(and, under the empire, in Sicily and Asia also), Besides 
the tithe, the senate might also occasionally impose the 
burden of supplying further produce at a fixed price. 
The tribute was usually imposed not on individuals, but 
on districts, which were required to pay a lump sum, the 
mode of raising it being left to the inhabitants themselves; 
but, under the empire, when it became necessary to raise 
as much money as possible, the amount of tribute which 
each district had to pay was carefully proportioned to 
the wealth of its inhabitants, and for this purpose 
Augustus instituted that general description of the empire 
and census of its inhabitants which is alluded to in St. 
Luke’s Gospel (ii. 1). 

Only thesurplus of the provincial woatigaliz after payment 
of expenses in the provinces, came to the Roman treasury. 

1The ager publicus in Italy was gradually given away to 
colonies, especially of old soldiers. The last of it was thus given 
in Caesar’s time, 
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(3) Ordinary indirect taxes, such as port-dues, frontier- 
dues, market tolls, ete. All these were called portoria. 

(4) Monopolies and Royalties—The state, as early as 
B.C. 508, assumed the management of the sale of salt. 
In later times, it had also the monopoly of cinnabar 
(iminium) and of balsam. It also took all the profit on 
coining money, and the produce of fines, confiscations, 
and forfeited sacramenta. (See supra, p. 246.) 

(5) Ordinary direct taxes were almost all instituted by 


Augustus. They consisted chiefly of a tax of 1 per cent.. 
on sales by auction (centesima rerum venalium).: a tax of 


4 per cent. (quinta et vicesima) on sales of slaves: of 5 
per cent. (vices¢ma) on manumissions (a very ancient tax 
established B.c. 357) ; and of 5 per cent. on successions 
to property (hereditates). 

(6) Hatraordinary direct taxes—The rule under the re- 
public was that no citizen could be directly taxed on his 
property, but this. rule was suspended in time of war and 
a tributum was then imposed. This was a tax of so much 


per cent. (varying according to need) on the property of 


each citizen, as stated in the list of the censors. It was 
apparently not thus described, but a lump sum, arrived 
at in this way, was imposed on each tribe and was col- 
lected by the tribal officers (tribuni aerarii). It would 
seem, also, that the tributum was theoretically a loan to 
the state, intended to be repaid, and sometimes actually 
repaid in whole or in part, out of booty taken in the 
-war. It was not levied after B.o. 167, when the profits 
of the provinces sufficed to pay the military expenses. 

i Taxes are called ‘‘indirect ” which, though levied on one class 
of persons, are ultimately paid by the public at large, ¢.g., the 
customs duty on tobacco is paid in the first instance by the 
importers, but is added by them to the price of tobacco and is 
repaid to them by smokers, who are thus indirectly taxed, 


a) 


— 
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204. Financiaz Management.—It has been stated 
already that the senate was allowed by the people to con- 
trol the finances of the state, with hardly any interference. 


It fixed the amounts of all imposts and state-rents, and - 


also of all payments. 

There was, under the republic, only one treasury, the 
acrarium Saturni, in the temple of Saturn and Ops, of 
which the quaestores urbani were in charge. 

There were two modes of collecting taxes. Those, 
which produced a fixed amount, such as the tributum or 
stipendium of provinces, were collected by the state 
itself through its own financial officers and the local magis- 
trates. Those which, like the. portoria, produced vari- 
able amounts according to the state of trade, were 
sold to “tax-farmers” for lump sums, and the taxes 
were collected by the tax-farmers, and not by the state. 
The contract of sale was entered into by the censors, on 
the part of the state, and a company of publicani, repre- 
sented by one of their number (manceps) on the other 
part. These publicuni each subscribed a certain portion 
of the lump sum payable to the state. They belonged 
entirely to the equites, because senators, having control 
of the taxes, were not allowed to have also a pecuniary 
interest in them. 

Apparently no tax, except the tributwm, which was 
raised only for military expenses, was specially appro- 
priated to a definite subject of expenditure. 

205. Under the Empire there were two treasuries, 
the aerarium of the senate and the jiscus of the emperor. 
To the former were paid the taxes of the senatorial 
provinces (supra, p. 225), but the emperors were con- 
tinually interfering with it, and taking away its revenues, 
Augustus (in A.D, 6) carved out of it and added to the 
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fiscus a special aerarium militare, consisting of 176 
million sesterces to begin with, and annually replenished 
with the produce of the taxes on sales and inheritances. 
Later emperors took away other taxes, and sometimes 
appropriated them to definite public purposes (¢.9., 
maintenance of roads). 
- The fiscus was the fund out of which the emperor sup- 
ported himself, the army, the navy, the post, and the 
horde of his own subordinates. It consisted originally of 
the profits on the government of the imperial provinces, 
but was afterwards much augmented at the expense of 
the aerarium. It was managed by a clerk of accounts (a° 
rationibus), who, in the second century, became a most 
important officer. The jiscus, being a fund for purposes 
of state, was properly distingnished from the private 
property of the emperor ( patrimonium Caesaris), but the 
distinction was seldom recognised, and the emperors had 
recourse to the fiscus for all manner of private expenses. 
At first, under the empire, the taxes continued to be 
collected partly by the tax-farmers and partly by state-- 
officials, but gradually the emperors, as they took more 
and more of the revenue, assumed the right of appointing 
in every province, senatorial and imperial alike, a procu- 
rator Augusti, who supervised the collection of taxes, 
When this staff of imperial revenue-clerks was esta- 
blished, the farming of taxes was abolished altogether 
and the emperors collected them all, 
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D, THE DRAMA. 
XXXI. GREEK THEATRE, 


206. Origin of Greek Drama.—lIt is beyond 
question that the Greek drama arose from the songs 
and dances incidental to the worship of Dionysus, the 
wine-god, and that the first steps in its development 
were taken by Dorian States, especially Corinth and 
Megara. Its early history, however, is extremely 
obscure, and was so even in Aristotle’s time (B,0. 340)... _ 

The worship of Dionysus, though of foreign origin, — 
was very ancient, and the songs and dauves called 
“dithyrambic” and “ phallic,” which accompanied it, 
seem to have been partly traditional and partly impro- 
vised by the revellers: that is to say, probably one man _ 
improvised a song, while the rest sang a traditional 
refrain or chorus, and danced an uncouth measure, 
Archilochus (about B.c. 700) boasts of his own power of 
thus improvising dithyrambs, 

Arion (about B.c. 600) in Corinth first trained a 
chorus to dance in a circle round the altar, and to sing 
a dithyrambie ode specially composed for the occasion. 
The chorus seems to have consisted of fifty men dressed 
as satyrs, called in Greek tpdyou, ‘goats’ (capripedes 
Satyri in Horace), whence the regular dithyramb was 
called tpaydia, ‘goat song.’ It would also seem that 
the leader of the chorus now took the solo, which 
formerly might have been taken by any bystander with 


1 Hence the dithyrambie chorus was called a Kbtdos xopés, and 
the orchestra in a Greek theatre, as we shall see later, was cir- 
cular, though the theatrical chorus did not stand in a ring. 
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a knack for improvisation, and that in pauses of the 


dithyramb, or between two dithyrambs, he mounted on™ 


the table (éAeds, OvuéAy) on which the sacrifices were cut 
up, and sang or recited a tale in trdchaic metre, describ- 
ing some adventure of Dionysus, The mythology of 
the god being partly tragic and partly comic, so also 
were the dithyrambic performances. The improved 
dithyramb, thus first introduced into Dorian Corinth, 
became the parent of Attic tragedy, and the choral 
odes of tragedy always retained, to some extent, the 
Doric dialect. While the Bacchic performances of the 
towns were thus made artistic, those of the country 
villages («@ua1) remained as uncouth as before, and here 
the improvisations took the form of impudent comments 
on the bystanders and amusing mimicry of persons and 
beasts.+ 

207. Tragedy.—The conversion of the dithyramb 
into a simple form of drama is attributed to Thespis, a 
native of the Attic deme Icarius.? He first introduced 


an actor who conversed with the leader of the chorus, . 


"and who, by changing his costume and assuming various 


1The plaustra, ‘ waggons,’ on which Horace says (A. P., 276) 
that Thespis first exhibited tragedies, belonged to the rustic 
festival, where jokers éf dudins UBpufov. The remarks of Horace 
on the rise of the drama, though apparently translated from 
some Greek work, are not accurate. 

2 The following list gives the dates of the persons most impor- 
tant in the history of tragedy :—Avion, born about 630 B.o. : 
Thespis, born about 580 B.c.: Choerilus, flor. B.0. 523—499: 
Phrynichus, flor. 8.0. 511—476 : Pratinas was a rival of Choerilus 
and Aeschylus in B.c, 500: Aeschylus, B.c. 525—456: Sophocles, 
B.C. 495—405 : Huripides, z.c. 480—406. Phrynichus is said to 
have been the first to introduce female characters. It is not 
known how iambics came to be the metre of stage dialogue instead 
of trochaics. 
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masks, represented a series of characters. In no long 
time the subject of the drama was not. confined to the 
adventures of Dionysus, and the chorus ceased to 
represent satyrs. The performances grew in elabora- 
tion as they grew in popularity. In Athens, about B.o. 
500, a wooden gallery was erected for spectators, and 
dramatists contended for prizes. Aeschylus introduced 
a second actor, Sophocles a third, and one or the other 
of these dramatists—for authorities differ—also intro- 
duced painted scenery.? 

208. Trilogies.—It would seem, however, that in 
the time of Thespis, and for long afterwards, a tragedy 
was not necessarily melancholy, any more than the 
original dithyrambic tpaywdéa had been. Possibly 
owing to some difficulty in comparing the merits of 
rival dramatists, one of whom produced a melancholy 
and the other a comic piece,? or else because it was 
thought that the old satyric chorus ought not to be 
dropped altogether,’ the custom was introduced (by 
Aeschylus it is said) that each dramatist should compete 
with four plays—a tetralogy, of which the first three. 
should be a trilogy on some tragic story ; while the last 
should be a satyric drama, a comic piece with a chorus of 
satyrs. Thus the Agamemnon, Choephoroe, and Eumenides 
of Aeschylus formed a tragic trilogy,* followed by the 

1 Aeschylus made use of the improvements of Sophocles. His 
Supplices, Persac, and Prometheus require only two actors, but 
the Orestean plays (B.c. 458) require three, - 

*For instance, Pratinas is said to have produced 50 plays, of 
which no less than 32 were satyric and presumably comic, 

3 Plutarch and other late writers say that the people com- 
plained of the tragedies that they were oddéy mpos’ rdv Atdvucor, 


‘had nothing to do with Dionysus.” 
4This is the only trilogy now extant, The Cyclops of Euripides 
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Proteus, a satyric play. It would seem also that with 
the introduction of tetralogies the old tragic chorus of 
fifty dancers was broken up, and four choruses, of 
twelve choreutae each, were used for the four plays. 

Tragic trilogies at first, like the Orestean of Aeschylus, 
dealt with three portions of the same tale, but afterwards 
a poet might produce three tragedies wholly unconnected 
in plot. This innovation is usually ascribed to Sophocles, 
chiefly on the evidence of Suidas (a writer of the eleventh 
century), who says that Sophocles first contended for 
the tragic prize “ with dpaua mpds Spaj.a, and not with a 
tetralogy.” 

These words of Suidas bear, on the surface, another 
meaning—viz., that Sophocles only produced one tragedy 
at a time, and that tetralogies ceased to be acted at the 
competitions. This is consistent with some other 
evidence, ¢g., the increasing length of tragedies,? the 
fact that no trilogy is even ascribed to Sophocles,’ and 
his increase of the tragic chorus from twelve to fifteen. 


On the other hand, tetralogies were undoubtedly written _ 


by other poets as late as the fourth century. It has been 
suggested that these tetralogies were written, so to say, 
for provincial theatres, but only one, the best, play of 


is the only extant satyric play. The names of many tetralogies 
are known, and may be seen in the brief tro@éces by various 
grammarians prefixed to Greek plays. These were partly founded 
on a list of didackadla, or plays actually produced, compiled 
from Athenian archives by Aristotle. 

17g. the Iphigenia in Aulis, Alemacon in Corinth (lost), and 
the Bacchae of Euripides were produced together. Mr. Haigh 
maintains that three such plays are not properly called a ‘trilogy.’ 

2 Hg. the Persae has 1070 lines, the @dipus Col. 1780. 

3He must have written some in his youth, and satyric plays 
are ascribed to him and quoted. ; 
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the set was acted in Athens for the competition. It is 
certain, however, that as late as B.c. 340 each poet pro- 
duced two tragedies at the contest. Lastly, Professor 
Jebb has suggested that, in Sophocles’ time, the innova- 
tion was introduced of giving the prize, not to the best 
tetralogy, but. to the best single play. 

209. Satyric Drama.—tThe history of the satyric 
drama is bound up with that of tragedy, and is involved 
in the difficulties which have just beenstated. This kind 
of play was evidently in decline, for in B.c. 438 Euripides 
produced the Alcestis, a tragi-comedy or melodrama, as the 
fourth play of a tetralogy, instead of a satyric piece. 

210, Comedy.—tThe early history of comedy is 
very obscure, and Aristotle knew nothing of it, but the 
derivation of the name from «dpm, ‘village’ (not from 
k@pos, ‘revel’) is suggested by him. Apparently the rustic 
Bacchic festivals were organised into some kind of a farce 
with chorus by Susarion of Megara, about B.c. 580. 
Scurrilous jokes on particular persons were a feature of 
these farces. In Dorian Sicily, later on, burlesques of 
mythology were acted, and Epicharmus of Cos (about 
B.C. 490), who lived at Sicilian Megara and Syracuse, 
gained a great reputation for such compositions. In 
Athens, comedy appears suddenly with a combination of 
the scurrilous and the profane. Cratinus (B.c. 448), 
Crates, Eupolis, and Aristophanes (born about B.c, 448) 
were the chief writers of such Old Comedy, which was 
especially distinguished by its criticism of political affairs 
and the unbounded freedom of its attacks on statesmen, 
This license was prohibited by several laws towards the 
close of the Athenian supremacy, and comedians thence- 


1 Perhaps the satyric play, though named last in the tetralogy, 
was acted before the tragedies, It was so in B.o. 340. 
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~ forth confined their attacks to the fashions and philosophy 
of the day. The Zeclesiazusae, for instance, is a satire on 
the supporters of ‘‘ women’s rights,” perhaps’ especially 
on Plato. . The chorus (to save expense, it may be) was 
very little used, as in the Plutus, where it only joins 
in the dialogue, and was finally abolished. The Middle 
Comedy (B.C. 390—320) was thus reduced to a caricature 
of contemporary manners, without chorus, and led to the 
New Comedy (B.0. 320—250) of Menander and Diphilus, 
a comedy of typical characters, familiar to us through 
Plautus, and Terence, and (in a sense) Moliére. 
211. Structure of a Tragedy.—A Greek tragedy 
usually consists of the following parts :— 
(1) wpdAoyos, or Act I., before the entry of the 
chorus. 
(2) mdpodos, a choral ode, sung by the chorus while 
entering, or after entering, the theatre. 
(3) érevodSiov rpGrov, or Act IL.? 
(4) ordowpov “mpOrov, or 1st choral ode sung im 
position. 
(5) émeodduov Sedrepov, or Act IIT. 
(6) ordowpoy Sedrepov, or second choral ode, 
(7) &revoddvov tpirov, or Act IV. 
(8) ordopov tpirov, or third choral ode. 
(9) é£0dos, or Act V.> 
In other words, a Greek tragedy consisted of five acts, 
divided by four choral odes. Of the acts, the first was 


_1uripides often begins a play with an account of the events 
which lead up to the plot. This is also called a mpédoyos. 

2 éreicbdiov means ‘ that which follows the entry (elcodos) of the 
chorus.’ It was originally applied to the narrative inserted in 
the pause of the dithyramb, but was afterwards used for those 
parts of a play which come between the choral odes, 


oo 
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usually zpédXoyos, the last ¢£odos, the rest éracddia, Of 
the odes, the first was usually mdpodos, the rest ordowpa. 
There might be choral or lyric passages in an episode, 
such as laments (xoypo¢) shared between the chorus and 
actors, or songs from the stage (dré oxyvijs) sung by an 
actor; but these belong to the episode, and not to. the 
ordcipov. It is characteristic of a ordovpoy that it is 
without anapaestic or trochaic passages. 

Many Greek plays do not fall exactly into these 
divisions. The Persae and Supplices of Aeschylus begin 
with the parodos.! In Sophocles’ Hlectra the chorus 
enters in silence and, instead of a parodos, there is a 
koppos in which Electra takes part; in the Ajax and 
Alcestis the chorus leaves the theatre in the middle of 
the play, and returns with an émirdpodos in the form of 
a koppos. Still, these discrepancies are not important. 

212. Parabasis.—A comedy was constructed on the 
same lines as a tragedy, but the chorus is usually so inti- 
mately concerned with the action of the play that the 
stasima are very brief and hardly noticeable. After the 
prologue and parodos, the most marked division of the 
play occurs at a point where the actors for a while left 
the stage. Here was inserted the parabasis, so called, 
because here the chorus turned round and “advanced 
near” to the audience. A full parabasis contained the 
following parts :— 


(1) koppdriov; a brief farewell to the actors. 

(2) mapaBacrs, an address on public topics, written’ 
almost always in anapaests, and concluding with 

(83) mviyos or paxpdv, a “choking” passage of ana- 
paestie dimeters, to be delivered in a breath. (The 


1 Here the first act could hardly be called mpédoyos, 
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preceding parts were delivered by the coryphaeus, or 
leader. The chorus seems now to have divided and 
began) © 

(4) orpody, a religious ode, sung by half the chorus. 

(5) erippnyo, a jocular address in trochees, delivered 
by the coryphaeus as leader of the first half. 

(6) dvrtrrpody, ode by the second half. 

(7) dvreripjynpa, delivered by the leader of the second 
half probably, but perhaps the coryphaeus spoke it. 

The parabases of the Acharnians, Knights, Clouds, 
Wasps, and Birds, are complete. That of the Peace has 
no érippjpara; that of the Frogs consists only of parts 
4-7 ; that of the Thesmophoriazusae is also very short; and 
the remaining three plays of Aristophanes have no para- 
basis at all. 

213. Number of Actors.—The early pom of 
Acschylus are written for two actors, the latter for three. 
Three was the regular number, but the Oedipus Coloneus 
requires four, unless the part of Theseus was taken by 
all three actors in turn, or Ismene’s part was sometimes 
taken by a super. In comedy, also, three actors were 
regular, but a fourth is often required for a small part, 
CG, in the Birds, Peithetairos, Herakles, Poseidon, and 
the Triballian are all on the stage and speaking together ; 
in the Frogs, Xanthias, Dionysus, the hostess and Pla- 
thane, her servant, are all speaking together. A child- 
actor is obviously required, besides the three adults, in 
Ajax, Alcestis, and Andromache. 

Actors in general were called toxpurat, “ answerers.” 
The three regular actors in a play were called zpwr- 
ayonaris, Sevrepaywvurrys, tpiraywvioryis. Of these 

1 N.B.—* Actors” means persons who have something to say, 
There were kw¢a mpdowra, mute characters, besides, 
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(who were invariably men) the protagonist took the 
most important part, the deuteragonist the second best 
(usually a woman’s). The tritagonist took several parts, 
but the other actors also took a small part, if neces- 
sary, in addition to their important characters, the choice 


of such parts being, of course, determined by the 


structure of the play. Though any tragedy can -be 
divided among three actors, it is not always clear what 
part the protagonist or deuteragonist took, for it is 
not always easy to say which is the best or second-best 
part. 

214. Number of the Chorus.—The chorus of the 
early tragedies of Aeschylus consisted of twelve chureutae: 
Sophocles raised the number to fifteen, and Aeschylus 
probably used this number in the Orestea. The chorus 
of a comedy consisted of twenty-four performers. These 
numbers are inclusive of the leader, xopvdatos, but do 
not include the avAnris, flute-player, who accompanied 
the songs. 

215. Festivals of Dionysus in Athens.—The 
Athenians held four Dionysiac festivals every year. 
viz. :— 

(1) The rustic (xar’ dypots), in Poseideon (about 

December). 

(2) Arjvaca, in Gamelion (about January). 

(3) *Av@eorijpxa, in Anthesterion (February). 

(4) Avoviow. péyaha, or &v adore, in Elaphebolion 

(March). 


_ At three of these, viz, the rustic, Lenaea, and great 


Dionysia, there were dramatic performances. 
The rustic Dionysia were the oldest, and at these, 
doubtless, the early efforts of Thespis saw the light. 


‘They were celebrated not in Athens, but in each Attic 


a 
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deme, and, after the institution of the grander festivals, 
the dramatic performances were confined to reproductions 
of plays which had already been seen at Athens, 

The Lenaea were instituted in the time of Peisistratus, 
and it was at this festival that Phrynichus, Choerilus, 
Pratinas, and Aeschylus contended. After the institu- 
tion of the Great Dionysia (soon after the Persian War), 
tragedy was removed to the new festival, and comedy 
was recognised and became characteristic of the Lenaea, 

The performances at the Great Dionysia, as has just 

been stated, were at first confined to tragedy, but at 
some time, under the regime of Pericles, comedy was 
admitted to this festival, and tragedy to the Lenaea, 
The dramatic entertainments at the two festivals were 
therefore similar; but as the Lenaea were somewhat quiet, 
while the Great Dionysia attracted a crowd of strangers, 
the competition at the latter was the more brilliant, at 
least in tragedy. Athenian comedy, of course, appealed 
chiefly to an Athenian audience, and the Acharnians, 
Knights, Wasps, and Frogs of Aristophanes were produced 
af the Lenaea, It seems, however, that all the rest of 
our extant plays were produced at the Great Dionysia. 
» Trilogies of Aeschylus were sometimes reproduced 
after his death (ef. Frogs, 868), but, with this exception, 
only new plays were acted at the Lenaea and Great 
Dionysia till about B.o. 350. After that time one famous 
old play was usually given as well? 

216. Dramatic Contests.—At both the Lenaea 
and the greater Dionysia a prize was offered to the 
' dramatists, another to the choregi, who paid the chorus, 

1 Careful copies of the great dramatists were kept by the state, 
and actors were forbidden to make alterations. “But cf. Didymus 
quoted in Verrall’s Medea, 356. 
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and another to the protagonists. The chief Archon 
managed the Great Dionysia, the Basileus the Lenaea. 
To them dramatists offered their plays for the forth- 
coming festival, and it seems certain that, as a rule, in 
the fifth century B.c. only three comedians and three 
tragedians were admitted to compete! The festivals are 
now generally said to have lasted three days, but it 
is not known how the time was divided among the 
dramas. It is believed that the comedies were taken 
first.? ; 

217. Preparation of a Play.—If the archon 
admitted a dramatist to the competition, he was said 
xopov Sddvar, “to grant a chorus.” More exactly, he 
assigned (by lot) to each dramatist a choregus and three 
actors,® and to each choregus a teacher of the chorus 
(xopodiSdoxaXos) and a flute-player. The teachers, actors, 
and flute-players were professionals, of whom a sufficient 
list was selected by the archon. The choregi were rich 
men nominated, one by each tribe, to undertake the 
expense of a dramatic exhibition (supra, pp. 136, 137). 

The poet himself and the actors were paid by the 
state. The duty of the choregus was to collect the 


1 Early in the 4th century, five comedies were allowed. 

2Tt is not known how much time was given to the drama at the 
Lenaea. A. Mommsen determines that, .at the Great Dionysia, 
the three days, 11-13 Elaphebolion, were occupied with plays. 
The belief that comedies were taken first is derived from the 
order in which the contests are named in inscriptions. On the 
other hand, the passage Birds 785-789 is pressed as evidence that 
in B.C, 414 tragedies were given in the morning, comedies in the 
afternoon, 

%Sophocles is said to have preferred particular actors and 
to have written parts specially for them, This would be 


early in his career. 
8 
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chorus, to find a place for them to practise in, to procure 
their dresses and masks, and to pay them for rehearsals 
and for the actual performance. He paid the teacher of 
the chorus (often the poet himself) and the flute-player. 
He probably also had to find the mute actors, those who 
sang behind the scenes (as in the /’rogs), and the occa- 
sional fourth actor or child.! He was also bound, at 
least in honour, to give a dinner to the performers. 

The lessee of the theatre (Gcarpwvns, Oearpordédns or 
dpxitextwv) found the costumes for the actors, the 
scenery and other properties, and the scene-shifters. 

Of course, all these preparations were made under the 
supervision of the poet, who also, if he did not instruct 
the chorus, usually coached (e6iSacxe) the actors.” 

Shortly before the performance there was a mpodywv or 
public parade of the troupe. The statue of Dionysus was 
brought out of his temple and placed in the theatre (it is 
not known where). Lastly, the archon chose by lot, 
from a number of persons nominated by the Boule and 
the choregi, ten judges, one from each tribe. These 
were sworn to adjudge the prizes honestly, but the result 
was decided by only five votes, drawn from the ten by lot.’ 
‘A herald, in the theatre, called out the name of the 

1 Possibly the extras (rapaxopiyynua) might be charged to the 

et, \ 

. Hence the Greek for to ‘produce a play’ is dddoxew, and a 
dacxadia was a list of dramatic performances. The earliest 
dramatists acted in their own plays. Sophocles did so twice, but 
his voice failed. Euripides did not, nor Aristophanes, though he 
is erroneously said to have acted Cleon in the Knights. 

8 Poets received a money prize. Choregi appear to have 
received an ivy crown only, but the winner afterwards dedicated 
a tablet bearing an inscription declaring the details of the com- 
petition. From these inscriptions Aristotle compiled the list of 
didascaliae before mentioned. 
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poet and probably other details of the play about to be 
produced. The performances began early in the morn- 
ing and lasted all day. 

218. The Theatre.—Our knowledge of the Greek 
theatre is derived mainly from (1) @ priori evidence in 
Greek plays, (2) certain vase-paintings of the third 
century B.C., (3) many existing ruins, all of which show 
traces of serious alterations in Roman times, (4) the 
descriptions of Vitruvius (B.c. 10) and Pollux (a.D. 180) 
and scholiasts of unknown date. ‘There is a great deal 
of confusion in the result. 

The essential parts of a Greek theatre (besides en- 
trances) were ( a the @éarpov proper, or seats for spec- 

- tators ; (2) the épx%jorpa, or dancing-floor for the chorus ; 
probably also (3) the 3 Aoyefov for the actors. 

The numerous existing remains of Greek theatres are 
of very different sizes, and were built at widely different 
dates, but almost all of them admit of the following 
description, which agrees, in the main, with Vitruvius :— 

(1) The @éarpov is a number of semi-circular tiers of 
seats, cut in the slope of a hill. The seats are divided 
by stairs radiating from below, and also by broad 
passages running round the tiers. 

(2) The bottom tier of the Géarpoy encloses the 
épxyjortpa, a prepared floor covering more than half a 
small circle. The seats and the orchestra are entirely 
open to the sky. “.-* 

(3) The orchestra is in front of the Aoyetov. This in 
existing remains is a stone platform about 12 feet 
high, open towards the theatre, but shut in on the 
other three sides by extensive buildings, of which the 
facades visible in the theatre are highly decorated. In 
particular (as a palace was the usual background of a 
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Greek play) the edifice at the back of the stage repre- 
sents a three-storied palace, having three or five entrances 
opening on the stage. The buildings round the stage 
contain numerous rooms, and there is also a vault below 
the stage. There are signs that the stage was covered 
by a slight roof. 
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Fig. 1. 

Fig, 1 gives a sufficiently correct idea of a Greek 
theatre of the ordinary type. But the Theatre of 
Dionysus at Athens, which has been recently explored 
by Dr. Dérpfeld, is not quite of the shape here described, 
though we cannot say exactly what it looked like when 
it was first made. It is said that at a performance about 
B.c. 500, when Aeschylus was a competitor, a wooden 
gallery broke down and some spectators were injured, 
and ‘that in consequence it was decided .to construct a 
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safe Pe kctheaten: Excavations were begun on the 
~ south-east slope of the Acropolis, but the masonry of 
the theatre was not finished till the time of Lycurgus 
the orator, B.c. 330. It would appear that, in the time 
- of Sophocles, the higher seats were merely rough-hewn 
in the rock, the lower seats were wooden benches,! 
the orchestra was a complete circle, and the stage, 
: dressing-rooms, ete. (if any) were made of wood.? 


Orchestra 


= Entrance 
oe , 


Fig. 2. 
ts ‘Fig. 2 gives a partial idea of the Athenian cheabee of 
) Be. 420. But the position assigned to the stage on the 
a mpirov Eddoy schol. ad Arist. Eq. 575 tkpa in Thesm, 395. 
'The cross-hatching in the plan marks the position sssignes Pe 
“‘Dorpfeld to Lycurgus’ puuiings: The place marked ‘stage’ is 
about 65 feet long. 
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plan is theoretical. It is pretty clear that the build- 
ings of Lycurgus occupied this position, but it is not 
clear that they enclosed a stage at all. If they did, then 
it was a wooden one, for the ruins show no foundations 
or supports for a stone stage. Hence many critics main- 
tain that there was no stage whatever. The literary 
‘evidence (¢.9., Arist. Vespae 1514) and the vase-paintings 
favour the theory that there was a stage. The opposition 
comes mainly from the architects. (See below, § 220.) 

219. Details of the @carpov are not important to 
the literary student. In some theatres, as at Athens, 
there is an entrance from above, but here, and every- 
where, most of the spectators must have entered at the 
mépodot next the stage, and so walked across the orchestra 
to the various stairs. Special seats (Opdvo1, Oéax, rdror), 
and especially the front row (zpoedpia), were reserved for 
various important functionaries and honoured persons. 
(Cf. infra, p. 290.) Many of the very handsome marble 
seats found in the ruins of the Athenian theatre (though 
of late date) bear the names of the officials to whom 
they were appropriated. 

' The Athenian Oéarpov has been calculated to seat 

~27,500 people. Plato says (using round numbers !) that 
‘30,000 spectators saw Agathon’s tragedy. Some theatres 
were larger than this, ¢g., that at Ephesus has been cal- 
culated to seat 56,700 spectators. 

220. Details of the opyjorpa and Aocyefoy must be 
treated together. It may be taken as certain that the 
épxnorpa of classical times was a complete circle, a little 
lower than the lowest range of seats. In the centre of it 
there was probably an altar, called Ovyédy, though 
this name was afterwards differently applied. 

1 Sympos, iii. 175x. 
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The Aoyetov (also called éxpiBas, Biya, rpooxjviov, and 
oxy) is in existing theatres a stone platform beyond 
the orchestra, about 12 feet high and 8 feet deep 
without any steps leading to the orchestra. A difficulty 
now arises, for it is certain that, in many extant plays, 
the chorus stepped among the actors.’ The difficulty 
has occasioned a controversy to which there are three 
parties. ' : 

(1) The German architects, fortified by the absence of 
a stage among the relics of Lycurgus’ buildings at 
Athens, maintain that there was no stage in classical 
times, and that the actors shared the orchestra with the 
chorus. Beyond the orchestra, they say, there was 
sometimes a decorated wall (as may be seen at Oropus 
and Epidaurus and Peiraeus), about 12 feet high, which 
served as scenery or as support for the scenery. The 
cothurmt of tragedy (§ 215) were intended merely to 
elevate the actors a little above the chorus. Some 
scholars think this theory is reconcileable with the 
literary evidence.* 

(2) The English authorities, Dr. Jebb and Mr. Haigh, 
believe that there was a stage, probably a few feet high, 
with a stair in front. Certainly such a stage is depicted 
(for comedy) on the vases (p. 275), and would accord 
both with the earlier history of the drama (p. 264), 


1#4.9., in the Bumenides the chorus enters on the stage ; in 


the Oecd. Col, the chorus tries to stop Creon from carrying off the . 


girls ; in the Acharnians (see v. 563) half the chorus is for getting 
on the stage to beat Dicacarchus, At the end of a play, actors 
and chorus sometimes went out of the theatre in a procession. 

2 fig, Dr. J. W. White of Harvard argues, from the plays of 
Aristophanes, that they could not have been acted on a stage, and 
it may be conceded that such crowded scenes as that of the Pnyx 
in the Acharnians were probably acted in the orchestra, 
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and with the tradition of later times. Moreover, it is 
difficult to see how, without a stage, the chorus could (as 
it sometimes does, ¢g. in Choeph. Herc, Furens and 
Acharnians) hide from the actors. * 

(3) Dr, A. Miller, author of the chief German work 
on the Greek theatre, contends that the existing high 
stages represent the classical stage, and that the chorus 
performed on a wooden platform, somewhat lower, and 
called Ovpédn. No doubt such a platform was used, in 
Roman times, when an old Greek play was revived, but 
it is unlikely that, in classical times, the Greeks would 
have built their stage so high that a platform was 
required for the chorus to reach it, 

221. Scenery.—Whether there was a stage in 
classical times or not, there was clearly scenery sup- 
ported on some substantial structure. It is not known 
how high this structure (whether of wood or stone) was 
carried, but it seems to have been at least as high 
as a house of one storey, and was finished at the top 
with a balustrade concealing a flat roof (Sureyia). At 
the bottom it was pierced with at least three doorways. 
In front of the structure the canvas scenery of the play 
was somehow stretched, as many of the doorways being 
left free as were required. The most common scenes in 
tragedy were a palace or temple,! for which only one 
entrance was necessary ; but in comedy, where two or 
three neighbouring houses were often represented, each 

1A palace in Aeschylus’ Pers,, Agam., Choeph.; Sophocles’ 
Antig., Oecd. T'., Elec., Trach. ; Euripides’ Alc., Med., Hipp., 
' Bacch., Phoen., Hel., Or., Herc. Fur. A temple in Aeschylus’ 
Hum. (twice), Euripides’ Jon and /ph. Tawr. There are two 
scenes, a temple and a palace, in Euripides’ Androm., Suppl., 
Heracl. The altars and statues, which are so often necessary to 
plays, were doubtless solid, not merely painted canvas, 
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house would have its own door. So also would the various 
tents in tragedies, where the scene is a camp (e.g., Eur. 
Hecuba, and perhaps Soph. Ajax). Some scenes required 
no doorway at all, eg. the rocky desert in Prometheus, 
the sea-shore in Ajaa (pt. 2), the grove in Oed. Col. 

In the instances last mentioned the actors came on 
the stage by two entrances at the sides, and not in 
the back, of the stage. In regard to the sides, there 
was a curious convention—that persons supposed to 
come from the town or harbour entered at the spectators’ 
right, while those from the country entered at the spec- 
tators’ left. ‘This rule is supposed to have arisen from 
the actual position of the theatre at Athens.? 

At these side-entrances there were two special scenes 
—a town-scene on the right, and a country-scene on 
the left. These were stretched on tall prism-shaped 
frames, each of which carried three such scenes, so 
that the country-view or the town-view, or both, could 
be changed by turning the frames. The frames them- 
selyes were called eptaxro., “revolving screens.” 
Where exactly the side-entrances were, and where 
exactly the mepiaxro. stood, and at what date they 
were first used, are again matters of high dispute.® 


1In Acharnians and Lecles. there are three houses; in the 
Frogs the ravdoxetrpia. seems to have an inn next door to Pluto’s 
house. It is said that, where a palace was the scene, the three 
doors were still used, the centre one for the protagonist, and 
the others for the other actors; but this can hardly have been 
an invariable rule. 

2The wdpodo of the orchestra were subject to the same con- 
vention. N.B.—'he spectators’ right was the actors’ left. 

8 Pollux is our authority for them, but he is a very late writer, 
and it is difficult to see where they could have stood even in 
his time. 
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The large back-scene was sometimes changed in the 
course of a play, notably in Ajax, where the scene of 
the camp changes to that of the sea-shore. How this 
was effected we do not know.! ‘Sometimes a change 
of scene could be effected by merely turning round the 
mepiaxtot. Thus in Humenides the same temple-scene 
might do duty both for Delphi and Athens, but the 
mepiaxtow would indicate the change of locality. And 
similarly in the Frogs, the same house-scene would do 
for the residences of Heracles and Pluto, but the zepi- 
axrot would be changed from the earth to Hades. 

222. Stage Appliances.—The representation of 
a Greek drama was not very “realistic,” as we say, and 
made numerous demands on the intelligence of the 
spectators. They were expected to know the conven- 
tions about left and right entrances, to follow changes 
of scene which were not always effected or very clearly 
indicated, and to imagine such occurrences as night, 
eclipses, storms and earthquakes which could hardly be 
imitated in daylight and with primitive appliances, 
Still there were some mechanical contrivances for the 
assistance of the dramatist. The chief of these were— 
* (a) The éxxixAnpa, a little extra stage on wheels, by 
‘which a scene, supposed to take place inside a house, 
was brought forward and exhibited outside. Thus Cly- 
taemnestra did not kill Agamemnon and Cassandra on 
the stage, but their bodies were brought out of the 
palace afterwards on the éexctx«Anpwa, So Ajax, though 
supposed to be hacking the sheep inside his tent, is 
wheeled forward to the outside; and in the Acharnians, 
Euripides, being too busy to come to the door of his 


1It seems beyond question that there was no curtain or other 
mode of concealing the stage in a Greek theatre. 


ef 
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house, is in a burlesque manner brought out on the 
exkdcAno. The same machine seems sometimes to 
have been called e€déc7pa, but some critics believe this 
was a slightly different contrivance for the same purpose, 

(6) Ghosts (as in the Persae) came up from below the 
stage (when there was one) either by a hidden staircase 
(xapdveoe kAipaxes)! or by a movable trap (dvarierpa). 

(c) Persons taken up into heaven or supposed to fly 
away (like Medea, or Trygaeus in the Peace) were raised 
on a platform (aidpyua) worked by a rope and a crane 
fixed on the roof at the back of the scene. The same 
contrivance would of course also let down gods arriving 
from heaven (like Iris, Poseidon, ete., in the Birds). 

(d) Ocodoyciov was apparently a small platform 
pushed forward from the same roof, on which a god 
might stand to deliver a divine message. The name 
pyxavy? seems to have been applied indifferently to 
the aidpyya and the Qcodroyeiov. 

(e) The kepavvorxoretov was apparently an arrange- 
ment of mirrors designed to send flashes of sunlight in 
imitation of lightning. 

(f) The Bpovretov was a barrel of stones rolled on 
a sheet of copper and producing a noise imitative of 
thunder. 

223, Acting of the Play.—In delivering (diare 
Gévat) the lines of the play, the following rules were 
observed. The iambic senarii were recited; trochaic 
and iambic tetrameters and other systems ¢& opotwy, t.2., 
of uniform scansion, were sung in recitative (rapaxura- 
doy) to the flute: lyrics were sung to a tune. Great 

1J¢ is not known where this staircase was placed. 

2Hence the expression Deus ex machina for a sudden inter- 
position of providence, 
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eare was given both to distinctness and expression. As 
the actors wore masks, there was no scope for facial 
expression, but very great attention was given to ap- 
propriate gesture and by-play, to ‘which the dialogue 
often bears reference. (See, for instance, Soph. Hl. 610.) 
The attitudes of the actors were to a great extent 
statuesque and conventional, but Euripides is said to 
have introduced greater freedom in this respect. 

224. Movements of the Chorus.—It has been 
already said (supra, § 214) that the chorus of tragedy 
consisted at first of twelve performers, and that Sopho- 
cles raised the number to fifteen. The chorus of 
comedy consisted of twenty-four. All these numbers 
include the leader, xopudaios. 

The dramatic chorus was arranged in a quadrangular 
form, not (as with the original dithyrambs) circular. 
It entered the theatre usually at the spectators’ right 
(the home-side) and marched? to the orchestra either 
kara orolyous or xara (wvyd. The formation Kara orot- 
xXovs was an arrangement of three files of five men (in 
tragedy) or four files of six men (in comedy): the for- 
mation xara (vydé was an arrangement of five files of 
three men, etc. In the first formation, the xopudutos 
was the third man of the file nearest the spectators : 
the second and fourth man of the same file were the 
mopoordrat, or leaders of the half-choruses. ‘The position 
is plain from this diagram : 


SPECTATORS. 
mt + 4 3 “2 + 
ied + + + + + => 
OTOLXKOUS | a > f is ey 
; STAGE. 


17.e,, usually. Sometimes they came in straggling or entered 
on the stage as in Humenides. 
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The avAnr7s marched in front, playing on the avAds, a 
double pipe ; arid the chorus, during its march or directly 
it formed in the orchestra, sang the répodos. 

_ It is not known what position or positions the chorus 
assumed on reaching the orchestra, nor can it be stated 
what motions accompanied the orpodat, avrirtpodat, and 
peawSot or érmdot, into which a stasimon is divided. 
(There is not always a mesode or epode at all.) We are 
told that mesodes and epodes were sung by the chorus 
standing, and that to a strophe and antistrophe there was 
one tune and dance, but the dancers danced the strophe 
to the right, the antistrophe to the left. A joyous ode 
(e.g., Ajaa 693 sqq.) was accompanied by a lively dance, 
bropxnwa. During the action of a play, the chorus faced 
the stage and turned their backs to the spectators. 

The coryphaeus alone recited the iambics assigned to 
the chorus, and alone sang the anapaests of the parodos 
and exodos, but it is not certain whether he alone sang 
the koppot, and other choral passages which are closely 
connected with dialogue, (On the parabasis of comedy, 
see supra, § 212.) The adtdAnrjs probably sat behind 
the @vuédyn during the play, and led the exodos, as 
he also led the parodos. 

225. Costume of Actors.— As Greek tragedies 
dealt always with heroic subjects, it seemed appropriate 
that the actors should be of heroic size. Their bodies 
were therefore padded, and they wore boots of great 
thickness and wigs of great height. ‘The boot (éuPdrys, 
6xpiBas) seemed to the Romans especially characteristic, 
and under its later name, xéopvos, “buskin,” it became 
the emblem of tragedy in general. The wig, or at least 
some false hair, was attached to the mask. 

The kings and queens of tragedy both wore a sleeved 
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tunic (xurdv), shaped exactly like a cassock, and falling 
to the feet. This tunic was striped with very gaudy 
colours for prosperous personages; fugitives and un- 
happy characters wore it in grey, green, blue, or dirty- 
white, while mourners wore it in black. Ladies some- 
times had a train (cvpya). Euripides allowed some of 
his characters to appear with a ragged yirov, but this 
was considered undignified. Above the yirév some 
shawllike garment (ipdtiov, yAapts, Evoris, xAavis are 
different kinds, the cut of which is not clearly under- 
stood) was worn, and this seems invariably to have been 
of gaudy colour. 

Gods and goddesses appeared with their proper insignia 
—the aegis, caduceus, trident, etc. Seers, like Tiresias, 
wore a robe of network over the yirdv. Hunters wore 
a purple shawl wrapped round the left arm. Inferior 
characters wore a costume suitable to their position. 
Tragic actors very frequently used a staff to walk with, 
for their. boots were apt to trip them up. 

The chorus of tragedy did not wear the buskin, but 


probably did wear masks. They had a shorter yurdv 


than the actors, and a tyzdrvov (square or oblong shawl, 
thrown round the shoulders), but the colour and other 
details were adapted to ae class of persons they repre- 
sented. 

The costume of the old comedy was more nearly that 
of ordinary life, save that the actors were padded in a 
ridiculous manner, especially on the stomach. Some 
_ wore only a cwpdrvoy, or tight-fitting jersey, so that they 

looked almost naked. Others wore over the cwpdriov a 
short x-rév (with one sleeve, ¢wpis, “ exposing the right 
shoulder,” or with two, dudiydoyados). ~* The xpoxwrds 
worn by Bacchus in the Frogs was a tunic. Over the tunic 
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there was sometimes a ivdrov, or other shawl-like gar- 
ment, which might be a goatskin (cwvpa), or a shabby 
cloak (zpyBdéviov). Slaves sometimes wore a leathern 
jacket (v7oAds). On the legs striped tights (dva£vpides) 
were worn. ‘The shoes were not heavy, for there was a 
deal of running and dancing, but the shape of them is 
uncertain, They are usually called merely trodyjpara, 
or éuPddes, A more gaudy kind of shoe for men was 
called Aaxwvixai, for women Iepouxai, and the latter seem 
to be identical with the xé@opvo. worn by Bacchus in the 
Frogs.1_ All these shoes seem to have been low slippers 


Fig. 4.—A comic actor in the part of Herakles. (From a vase.) 


1The original characteristic of the xédopvos seems to have been 
that it was square-toed and could be worn on either foot. The 
thick soles and high tops were not at first essential. 
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such as the Romans called socci, and considered emblem. 
atic of comedy. The chorus of comedy was dressed 
according to character. The Birds of Aristophanes had 
beaked masks and wings; the Wasps had stings; the 
Clouds had large waving ivdrio. Actors of the new 
comedy were dressed in the costumes of ordinary life, 
without the absurd padding of Aristophanic times. 


Mask of a crusty old man of the New Comedy. (From terra-cotta.) 


The Masks (rpécwra) were a very important part of the 
actors’ equipment. They represented certain fixed types 
of expression, so that if a character was suddenly reduced 
from prosperity to adversity, or suffered any other 
similar change which tells on the expression, it was 
necessary to change the mask in the course of. the piece. 


The masks were’ made usually of linen, sometimes of 
T 
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bark. The opening of the mouth was always exces- 
sively large. The tragic mask had a large projection at 
the top (dy«os), which supported the high wig. The 
comic mask, though it usually had’a wig or a bald crown 
attached to it, did not exaggerate the stature. 

226. The Public, 2.¢., citizens, metics, and strangers, 
including women and children, but possibly not slaves, 
were admitted to the theatre by tickets (see frontispiece), 
purchased apparently at the doors from the Oearpdvys. 
The price of admission was 2 obols (about 3d.) for each 
person per day, and it would seem that there was no 
free re-admission, during the same day.1 There is no 
evidence that the better seats cost more than the worse. 
IIpocdpia, or the right to a good seat, especially in the 
front row, was awarded as a public honour to the 
strategi, priests, ambassadors, public benefactors, orphans 
of those slain in war, ete. In particular, the priest of 
Dionysus had the centre seat in the front row. If 
these better seats cost more, it is probable that the 
state paid for them. Very poor citizens also received 
from the state either money or free tickets for the 
theatre, supplied out of the theoric fund (supra, § 78). 
“Order was maintained by tip-staffs, paBdotyo.. The 
people signified their pleasure by clapping («poreiv), 
and their displeasure by whistling (cvpirrew). A liberal 
choregus would sometimes distribute sweetmeats, figs, 
etc., among the audience. 


1This seems to be the reason why, in Aves 784-789, Aristo- 
phanes suggests that it would be convenient if the spectators 
had wings, 
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227. The Theatre. — The Roman theatre was 
practically of the same shape as the Greek,! but differed 
from the latter in many details. In the first place, it 
was not excavated in a hill, but the tiers of seats were 
built up of solid masonry. Secondly, the orchestra 
was filled with seats (there being no chorus) which were 
occupied by the magistrates and senate.? Thirdly, the 
stage was deeper than the Greek, for more actors were 
allowed, and it could be concealed by a-curtain (aulaea, 
siparium) which was drawn up from below, not lowered, 
as with us. Lastly, the Roman theatre was usually 
protected from snow and rain by an awning. 

These remarks, however, only apply for certain to the 
stone theatres of which the first was built* by Pompey 
as late as B.C. 61. The plays of Plautus and Terence 
were performed on a temporary wooden stage (pulpitum). 

228. History of Roman Drama.—It is possible 
that the Italians, who seem to have always had a talent 
for mimicry, would have developed some sort of a drama 
uninfluenced by Greek models. Certainly, before Greek 
literature was known to them at all, they had various 


‘rough comic performances similar to those from which 


Greek comedy had grown. These were known as (fabulae) 
Fescenninae (7 from Fescennium in - Etruria), Satwrae 


1 Hence an amiphitheatrwm or ‘double theatre’ was a circular 
or oval building. 

2 After z.c. 68, by the Roscian law the next fourteen rows 
behind the senate were appropriated to the equites, 

3Tn the Prata Flaminia adjoining the Campus, 
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(‘hotch-potches’) Mimi and Atellanae (from Atella in 
Campania). All these were dramatic improvisations, 
‘charades’ as we might say, of various kinds; all were 
comic and rude, and all were usually performed by ama- 
teurs. The first professional actors were Etruscans.} 
The mime and the Atellane play were improved and 
‘received literary form in the time of Sulla and Cicero 
(D. Laberius, B.c. 106-43) and held the stage for a long 
time afterwards, but the music and dancing proved 
more attractive than the acting, and under the empire 
the pantomimus, a sort of elaborate ballet, almost 
entirely ousted every other theatrical performance. 
The Greek drama was introduced by a Greek slave, 
Livius Andronicus (about B.c, 240) from Tarentum. 
Naevius (about B.0. 235), Pacuvius (born B.c. 219), Ennius 
(B.C. 239-169) were his immediate successors. These 
writers translated from the Greek both tragedies and 
comedies, but especially the latter. Plautus (B.c. 254- 
184), Caecilius “(B.c. 219-166), Terence (B.c. 185-159), 
Titinius and Afranius (after Terence) were entirely 
devoted to comedy. Among these writers, various kinds 
of tragedy and comedy, all resembling the Greek, were 
* produced, and were distinguished by the costumes worn 
by the actors in them, Of tragedy there were tio sorts, 
one purely Greck (? pailiata), the other practeata or prae- 
teatata, in which the plot was taken from Roman history 
and the chief actors wore a toga practeata. Of comedy, 
similarly there were two kinds, one palliata, of which 
the scenes were laid in Greece arid the actors wore the 
pallium (ipdrvov); the other togata, representing Italian 


1§ee Livy (vii. 2), who says that histrio is derived from the 
Etruscan hister, of which the proper Latin was ludio, ‘player.’ 
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scenes in which the actors wore the toga. Togatae again 
were divided into trabeatae, or comedies of Italian high- 
life, and tabernariae, or comedies of Italian low-life.! 
Naevius, Ennius, Pacuvius, and Attius (born B.c. 170) 
wrote pracieatae: Afranius (flor. B.C. 110) excelled in 
togatae. But the only extant plays of this, the most 
flourishing, period of Roman drama are the comedies of 
Plautus and Terence, which are all pailiatae, Greek in 
origin and Greek in scene.? 

229. Palliatae.—The plays of Plautus and Terence 
are all taken from the Attic New Comedy, especially from 
the comedies of Philemon and Menander, which indeed 
are known to us only through these Latin versions. 
Some of the latter are mere translations (as the Hauton- 
timorumenos), but others are pieced together (contaminatae) 
from two plays, such as the Lunuchus, which is a com- 
pound of the Evvobdxos and the KéAa£é of Menander. 

The Roman plays are divisible (though Plautus and 
Terence did not so divide them) into the usual five acts, 
but are not always like the Greek, or even usually, 
capable of being acted by three actors. Ten of the 
plays of Plautus require at least five, and two of 
Terence’s require at least six actors. 

A palliata usually begins with a prologue, which some- 
times contains a summary of the plot, sometimes (like 
the wapaBacrs of old comedy) is an address to the 
audience. The Roman drama, even tragedy, had no 


iThere were also Rhinthonicae, burlesques of mythology, intro- 
duced by Rhinthon of Tarentum. The Amphitruo of Plautus is 
sometimes said to belong to this class. 

2The extant tragedies of Seneca are copies of ihe Greek with 
a chorus, and do not seem to have been acted at all. The 
tragedies of Horace’s and Vergil’s friend, Asinius Pollio, were 
perhaps acted, but nothing is known of their form, 
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chorus, like the Athenian New Comedy: but as some 
music was considered essential to a play, the parts of 
the actors were divided into diverbia and cantica, or 
spoken dialogue, and sung monologues (or occasionally 
sung dialogue)! The comedies of Plautus and Terence 
usually contain the same divisions, the diverbia being for 
the most part in iambic trimeters, the cantica in other 
metres (trochaic, cretic, bacchic, etc.). The cantica were 
accompanied by a player on the tibia. 

230. Production of a Play.—Among the Romans 
actors were a despised class, and were almost always 
slaves or freedmen. In Cicero’s day Aesopus the tra- 
gedian and Roscius the comedian were highly respected 
and received in the best society, but these are remark- 
able exceptions. In the time of Plautus and Terence 
actors were banded in companies (greges) controlled by 
a manager (dominus gregis), who was also a slave or 
freedman, and who very often (like Livius and Plautus) 
wrote the plays which the company acted. 

Plays were produced as part of the general entertain- 
ments provided gratis for the Roman populace. They 
were inserted among other shows, such as dances, boxing- 
* matches, gladiatorial fights, combats of wild beasts, etc. 
' Only one play was exhibited in a day, lasting from about 
noon to 2.30. \ 

The playwright and the actors were paid, and very 
poorly paid, by the magistrates in charge of the enter- 
tainment. It would seem that if the play was hissed, 
the writer, at any rate, was not paid at all. There was 
no competition or prize as in Athens. _ 

‘1 Livy (vii. 2) says that Livius Andronicus, who acted in his 


own plays, did not sing the cantica of his part, but got a slave 
to sing them, while he performed the gesticulations. 
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Most of our extant Roman plays were produced either 
at the Megalensia, early in April, or at the Ludi Romani, 
% _ September, under the superintendence of the curule 
rr. The actors of palliatae did not wear masks till after 
Terence’s time, but the amateurs who got up Atellane 
plays and other charades seem always to have worn 


amosks. 
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231. Pre-Socratic Philosophy.—lt is said that 
‘Pythagoras was the first to call himself by the famous 
‘name of diAdcodos, ‘lover of wisdom.’ Men of his 
kind, before him, had boasted themselves gopot or 
copurral, ‘wise men’ or ‘ professors of wisdom,’ but 
he took a more modest. title, for he said ‘God alone 
is really wise.” It would seem, however, that ¢rrocodia 
really meant the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, 
without regard to its utility, whereas cop/a meant the 
possession of useful practical knowledge. 

What the earliest thinkers meant by philosophy was 
the knowledge of the secret causes of events which are 
daily apparent to the senses. The sun and stars shine, 
but why? Weare born and live and move and die, 
but why and how? In thinking. over questions like 
these, they were struck by, and tried to express and 
explain, the regularity underlying the seeming caprices, 
the unity behind the seeming diversity, of nature. They 
‘grossly exaggerated this unity, as was natural to men 
who had invented large theories, and were full of wonder 
at their own profundity : and they expressed themselves 
in vague and confused terms, because they had not yet 
learnt to discriminate between things and the names with 
which we label them. But antiquitas saeculi juventus 
mundi; they were beginners, and are not to be despised 


1No more is here attempted than to put the philosophers in 
their right order and to assign to each a few of his chief tenets. 
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because they had the defects of beginners. Their teach- 
ing was meagre, crude, and even puerile, but they did a 
very great service to Greece and to mankind by their 
incessant zeal to discern general principles and to express 
them in lucid comprehensive statements: and they did 
a still greater service by bringing into repute the pure 
and modest life of the student.! 

They are not of great importance to classical literature 
for various reasons. Few of them wrote books, and not 
one of the books which they did write has been pre- 
served in its entirety. We know their main tenets and 
we have, besides, a number of proverbial sayings attri- 
buted to them, which are often of great merit, but which 
are too fragmentary to be fitted into any consistent 
scheme of philosophy. 

The earliest philosophers have some characteristics in 
common. ‘They were mainly concerned to discover either 
the matter of which the universe is composed or the law 
of its structure. They had mostly travelled as far as 
Egypt, some of them, perhaps, into Chaldea and India, 


1The fallacies which beset the careless or untrained thinker 
have been classified by Lord Bacon in a famous passage of the 
Novum Organum (1. 38, sqq.). He calls them idola, i.e., false 
images on the mirror of the mind, and enumerates four chief 
kinds of them. These are (1) idola tribus, ‘fallacies of the tribe,’ 
characteristic of human nature in general (e.y., such as arise from 
trust in the senses); (2) idola specus, ‘fallacies of the den,’ 
peculiar to the individual, and arising from his education, pro- 
fession, etc. (¢.g., such as arise from the ‘légal’ or ‘mathemati- 
cal’ way of looking at a subject); (3) idola fori, ‘fallacies of 
the market-place,’ arising from the deficiencies and inaccuracies 
of popular language ; (4) idola theatri, ‘fallacies of the stage,’ 
due to the glamour of a grand theory. ‘The early Greek philo- 
sophers furnish very good illustrations of these fallacies. 
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all which countries were then far before Greece in civil- 
isation. They, had come in contact with new and 
venerable religions, which put them out of conceit with 
their Greek mythology. They .had also learnt some 
astronomy and mathematics, and were delighted with 
these sciences which demonstrate, in the greatest things 


‘and also in the most trivial, the reign of inexorable law. 


Many of them were also highly esteemed for their com- 
mercial and political shrewdness. 

They are usually all described as physicists (purvoAdyot, 
pvovxot), and are divided into Ionian and Italian schools, 
or philosophers of matter and philosophers of structure. 
Neither division is exact, and it will be best here to 
enumerate them in chronological order.? 

232. Thales of Miletus (B.c. 640-550) (? seeing that 
moisture was essential to the life of animals and vege- 
tables, and noticing that water could assume the solid, 
liquid, and gaseous forms) maintained that all things 
were made of water, and that this was what the mytho- 
logy meant in saying (Iliad xiv. 201, 246) that Oceanus 
was Jedv yéeveous and yéveots mavrerot, 


233. Anaximander of Miletus (B.c. 620-540), who 


get up the first sun-dial in Greece and made the first 


map, would not define the matter of the world, but de- 
scribed it as 7d dzretpov, the ‘infinite’ or ‘indeterminate,’ 
and said this was the dpx7, ‘beginning’ or ‘foundation,’ 
of all things. 


1 The earliest philosophers are known to us chiefly from Aris- 
totle’s writings and the commentators on them (especially Simpli- 
cius, A.D. 500), from Diogenes Laertius, author of Lives etc., of 
the Philosophers (about A.D. 200), from the Helogae Physicae of 
Stobaeus (? a.v, 450), the Zzpwyareis (‘patchwork ’) of Clement 
of Alexandria (A.D. 200), and other late sources. 
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234, Anaximenes, also of Miletus (flor. B.c. 520), 
(? perceiving that air was essential to life) maintained 
: that air was the dpy7% or primordial matter. (Diogenes, 
of Apollonia in Crete, supported the same view a cen- 
a tury later.) . 
235. Heracleitus of Ephesus, about the same date, 
(? noticing the enormous importance of warmth to life) 
maintained that fire (v5 rip, not necessarily ‘flame ”) was 
the elemental substance. But he was more interested in 
life itself than in the cause of life, and his great doctrine 
was 7dvra pei, ‘all things are in a state of flux,’ and he 
4 compared every existing thing to a river, which is per- 
manent indeed, though the particles which compose it 
are ever moving. So all things are in a perpetual motion 
of growth and decay, and what we call ‘being’ is really 
a perpetual ‘becoming.’ Zeus alone, the mind or law of 
nature, is permanent, and he also is wip (i.¢., the burning, 
of which fire is the substance), Heracleitus was evidently 
baffled by want of words to distinguish flame, fire, heat, 
and burning, for all of which he used rip indiscriminately. 
‘ The formation of abstract nouns was not yet easy, even 
in Greek, and he expressed himself with a difficulty, 
which earned for him the name of 6 cxorewds, ‘the 
obseure philosopher.’ He was also known to later 
writers as ‘ the weeping philosopher,’ because it was said 
that he was always grieving over the follies of mankind. 
A very large number of proverbial sayings are attributed 
to him. 

236, Pythagoras of Samos (about B.c. 580-500), 
after travelling in Egypt and elsewhere, settled at Cro- 
tona in Italy, and there founded a brotherhood, in which 
study and personal purity were the rules of life. This 
brotherhood soon gained, or was thought to gain, politi- 
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cal importance, and was put down about B.c. 500 by the 
democracy. The Pythagoreans were thenceforth scat- 
tered among many cities of Magna Graecia, and the 
sect slowly died out. Pythagoréan tenets, however, 
or tenets alleged to be Pythagorean, continued to be 
taught and discussed, and were revived later on, under 
Jewish influence, in Alexandria, and also, for a while, 
in Rome. 

Pythagoras himself seems to have been a man of 
singularly impressive, character, and his memory was 
ardently cherished by his disciples, who attributed to 
him all the doctrines of the school. Avrds eda, ipse 
dixit, ‘the master said,’ was the formula by which the 
assent of all true Pythagoreans was commanded. ‘Their 
teaching, however, seems to have been unwritten, and 
certainly was kept secret, until Philolaus of Tarentum 
published a manual of it (about B.c, 420). This book 
exercised a very strong influence on Plato, who was also 
well acquainted with Archytas of Tarentum, the Pytha- 
gorean mathematician, who is addressed in Horace, Odes, 
I. 28. 

The most famous of the tenets of Pythagoras is metem- 
‘psychosis, the transmigration of souls from men to other 
men and to animals. This was perhaps derived from 
the Brahmanic religion of India, but it is found in other 
creeds also, and may have been invented in many dif- 
ferent places as a convenient explanation of the immort- 
ality of the soul. Closely connected with this doctrine 
is another, hardly less famous, viz., that knowledge is 
recollection, that ‘our birth is but a sleep and a for- 

1 Pythagoras himself believed that his own soul had previously 


belonged to Eupborbus, the son of Panthous, whom Menelaus 
slew at Troy (Iliad xvii. 1-60). 
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getting,’ and that the knowledge, which we seem to 
gradually and painfully acquire, is only a re-awakening 
of old memories surviving from our former existence.’ 
This theory, though not expressly attributed to Pytha- 
goras, is implied in another which he is said to have 


d held, viz., that the same events occur again and again 
P in regular cycles. Connected also with metempsychosis 
7 is the practice of abstaining from animal food, which is 
q sometimes ascribed to Pythagoreans. 


: The physical philosophy of the later Pythagoreans 
7 was of a very curious character, due to the intense love 
* for mathematics which they inherited from the mas- 
is, ter.2 He was especially attracted by propositions 
q (like most of those in Euclid’s 2nd book), which are 
, geometrical modes of proving arithmetical facts. For 
instance, Euclid II. 4 is the geometrical way of proving 
the proposition of which the arithmetical form is 
(a+bP=a?+2ab+6% He was profoundly interested in 
the right angle, regarded as the angle of stability, 
and he knew that a right angle could always be secured 
by constructing a triangle with sides in the proportion of 
3, 4, 5.3 He discovered that the fifth and the octave of 
a note could be produced on the same string by stopping 
it at 2 and } of its length respectively. From facts of 
this kind his pupils concluded that ‘number’ was the 

1Plato in the Phaedo and the Meno, and Wordsworth in his 
great Ode on Intimations of Immortality, have adopted this 
theory, but with the important difference that they hold the 
ante-natal knowledge to have been acquired in heaven, not on 


earth. 

2It was Pythagoras who gave the name pabjpara learning par 
excellence, to the study of numbers and magnitudes; 

3 Pythagoras first proved generally the famous propositions, 
Euclid I. 47 and 48, but Euclid’s proofs are his own, 
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foundation of shape and all other qualities, and they de- 
clared, as Aristotle says of them, that number was the 
dpxiy kat An (‘matter,’ ‘material,’) of which the world 
was made. The distinctions between odd and even, one 
and many, limited and unlimited, square and oblong, 
straight. and curved, are repeated over and over again 
throughout the universe. Unity is the point; 2, the 
line; 3, the plane; 4, the solid; 5, the sum of the first 
odd and even numbers, symbolises marriage ; 4, the first 
square, or 8, the first cube, is the symbol of justice ; 
6, because it is the sum of its factors 1, 2 and 3, or 10, 
because it is the sum of the first four numbers, was the 
symbol of perfection. There is no end to these fancies, 
and there is no need to pursue them. It is evident that 
the Pythagoreans, like Heracleitus, were confused by their 
own language, and identified things merely because they 
could only describe them by the same terms. A cube has 
three equal measures, 8 has three equal measures or 
factors.) Justicé may be said, metaphorically, to deal 
equal measures to all men. The verbal similarity of 
such definitions is at the bottom of these doctrines. 

237. The Eleatic School, of Elea (Velia) in Lucania, 
‘taught a philosophy of which one may perhaps say that it is 
founded on the maxim ex nihilo nihil fit, ‘it is impossible 
that anything should be made out of nothing.’ Xeno- 
phanes, the founder of the school, who emigrated to Elea 
from Colophon in Asia Minor (about B.c. 540), seems to 
have been specially concerned in asserting the unity and 
eternity of God, against the vile tales of the mythology. 


1 As we speak of ‘greatest common measure.’ N.B,—The 
Greeks believed that there was a necessary appropriateness in 
names. Hence, for instance, the punning etymologies in tragedy, 
as Soph. Ajax 430, Aut. 110, 
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His pupil Parmenides (born B.c. 515) applied to nature 
what Xenophanes had said of God. The universe, 
according to Parmenides, must have existed from all 
time and will exist to all time. It could not have been 
made from matter which was non-existent before, neither 
can it be dissolved into non-existence hereafter. It 
follows, moreover, that the perpetual change, which 
Heracleitus teaches, is absurd, for change is a transition 
from that which is to that which was not a moment ago, 
and this is inconceivable. The permanent unity of the 
universe is the object of knowledge. The varieties and 
variations of things, which must be carefully distinguished 
from the fundamental unity, are objects, not of know- 
ledge, but of opinion. Zeno (born B.C. 490), the pupil 
of Parmenides, maintained the same doctrines not so much 
by positive argument as by reducing his opponents to 
absurdity. Hence he is called by Aristotle the father of 
logic (StaAexrixy). The theses of the Eleatics are usually 
cited in the compendious forms ‘ All is One,’ and again 
‘There is no such thing as the Non-existent (76 pa) dv 
ov« ort). Zeno used to illustrate his position by 
paradoxes which are still famous. If, said he, a bushel 
of grains make a noise in falling, then each grain and 
the ten-thousandth part of each grain must make a pro- 
portionate part of the noise. Thus the multiple can be 
divided till we reach the indivisible units, but then an 
aggregate of indivisibles must be indivisible itself. A 
flying arrow, again, is at every moment of its flight 
stationary in one particular spot. Achilles, swift of foot, 
ean never overtake a tortoise in front of him, for when 
he reaches the spot where the tortoise was, the tortoise 
has got a little way ahead, and so on ad infinitum. Thus, 
if time and space are infinitely divisible, then motion is 
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an illusion of the senses. Therefore time and space are 
not infinitely divisible, but are one and continuous, and 
multiplicity is a mere illusion of the senses. 
Notwithstanding the uncompromising nature of 
these views, Parmenides at least (perhaps not Zeno) 
admitted that the seeming diversity of nature required 
to be accounted for, and ascribed it'to the interaction of 
certain eternal opposites, light and darkness, fire and 
earth, male and female, etc. It should be added that 
Xenophanes and Parmenides expounded their philosophy 


-in poems. Zeno apparently taught orally in dialogue. 


Plato states that Parmenides and Zeno came to Athens 
once, and Socrates, when a very young man, held a dis- 
cussion with them, and conceived the very greatest 
respect for them. 

238. Empedocles of Agrigentum (born about B.o. 
500) adopted from the Eleatics the doctrines of the 
eternity of matter and the illusory nature of sense-per- 
ceptions. He taught that earth (Pluto), air (Hera), fire 
(Zeus), and water (Nforis, a Sicilian name, ¢f. Nypeis) 
what we still call ‘the four elements,’ were the con- 


. stituents of the universe, and that these were combined 


‘ by Love (fiAdrys) and separated by Strife (vetkos). He 


expounded his views in a very fine poem entitled zept 
Sicews. He was also the author of another, called 
Ka6appol, said to have been on purity of life, though it is 
more likely to have been a medical treatise. It is related 
that, in order to create an impression that he was 
immortal and had been taken up into heaven, he com- 
mitted suicide by leaping into the crater of Aetna, 

239, Anaxagoras of Clazomenae(bornabout B.c. 500), 
the friend of Pericles and Pheidias, was another physicist, 
who contended that there were as many kinds of matter 
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as there are of sensible substances: that wood and bones, 
for instance, are compacted, not of earth and air or earth 
and water, but of particles of wood and bone. Hence 
Aristotle describes substances as being, in the opinion of 
Anaxagoras, opo.opeph, ‘consisting of parts like to them- 
selves, and Lucretius, somewhat incorrectly, calls the 
opinion itself “homocomeria.” The particles, according 
to Anaxagoras, were at first all in confusion, but Nots 
came and arranged (dexdopyoe) them. It is well known 
that Anaxagoras was banished from Athens for supposed 
atheism, and that Pericles and Pheidias incurred censure 
on his account. 

240. Democritus of Abdera in Thrace (born B.c. 
460) is the last of the physicists. To the ancients he 
was especially known as “the laughing philosopher,” 
because, in contrast with Heraclitus, he found the follies 
of mankind amusing. He was a pupil and friend of 
Lencippus, a Milesian, who had been a pupil of Zeno’s, 
though he did not agree with the Eleatic philosophy. 
Leucippus seems to haye invented the theory which 
Democritus expounded in numerous writings, which, for 
beauty of style, were compared by Cicero to Plato’s. 
According to this philosophy, the world was divided 
into dv and p2) ov, matter and the vacuwm in which 
matter moves. Matter is composed of atoms, which are 
all of one kind, but differ in size and weight and shape. 
These may assume different positions (Oéces) and 
different arrangements (rafes) in combination. The 
theory of combination seems to have been suggested by 
the “motes that dance in the sunbeam.” According to 
Democritus, countless atoms, invisible to man, are for 
ever falling in a vast continuous stream. These, as they 


fall, jostle, and hinder one another, and so set up 
U 
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vortices, in which as in the orbits of the heavenly 
bodies) the atoms get attached to one another, and 
thus all the natural objects are produced. Differences 
of hardness, weight, etc., are due to the mode of com- 
bination, some substances being loosely compacted with 
large interstices of vacuum, others closely compacted 
but of light atoms, etc. This theory has acquired a 
new celebrity of late years because, in many details, 
it curiously anticipates the atomic theory of modern 
chemists. It is not, however, to be supposed that 
Democritus himself had the slightest scientific justifica- 
tion for his views. 

241. The Sophists.—The physicists, in spite of the 
vagueness of their general theories, collected a mass of 
mathematics and astronomy and argumentative litera- 
ture, from which they would doubtless have slowly 
evolved rules of correct thinking and exact speaking. 
But this work was taken out of their hands by persons 
who had an easier material to work upon than specula- 
tions about the incomprehensible. 

During the sixth century B.0. all Greek states, except 
Sparta, were engaged in political struggles from which 
they emerged as democracies. It took time, however, 
for people to learn the extent of their own liberties, and 
to perceive that, thenceforth, the race was to the clever, 
and not necessarily to the rich or nobly born. Whena 
long experience of popular assemblies and juries had 
taught them that power and fame and wealth are won 
by the persuasive speaker, there was created a demand 
for teachers who could teach the art of debate. Thus 
arose in the fifth century (first, apparently, in Sicily) the 
Sophists, itinerant lecturers, who made money by dis- 
coursing in all the cities of Greece, but especially in 
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Athens, which was the richest of them and. where the 
citizens had the most leisure for political affairs and for 
litigation. 

The Sophists par excellence, that is to say, those whom 
Plato especially attacked, and on whom he fastened this 
name in a contemptuous sense, all flourished during the 
period B.c. 460-380. Hardly one of them was an 
Athenian. The most famous of them were Protagoras of 
Abdera, Hippias of Elis, Polus of Agrigentum, Gorgias 
of Leontini, Prodicus of Ceos, Licymnius of Sicily, 
Alcidamas of Elaea in Aeolis, Theodorus of Byzantium, 
Thrasymachus of Chalcedon, Hippocrates of Chios. 
Some of them had reasoned out a philosophy for them- 
selves. Every man must believe his senses, said 
Protagoras, therefore men must differ, and are entitled 
to differ, in opinion ; the senses are not to be trusted, 
said Gorgias, therefore absolute knowledge is impossible. 
Tn any case, all the Sophists were decidedly opposed to 
the Physicists, and would have nothing to do with their 
speculations. The main subjects of their teaching were 
mathematics, astronomy, and especially rhetoric, with 
its subsidiary sciences. 

Rhetoric—according to Aristotle’s treatise, which seems 
to largely represent the teaching of the Sophists—is the 
art of persuasion. Grammar, logic, and graces of voice 
and gesture are necessary to this art, but not less neces- 
sary are a knowledge of human character and a store of 
plausible maxims, which appeal now to the old, now to the 
young, now to the rich, now to the poor, etc. A collee- 
tion of such maxims on any subject is called by Aristotle 
a “common-place,” korvds réros, a treasury to which an 
orator can always resort. It must, of course, contain 
contradictory statements (¢.g., Might is right, Might is 
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not right, Honesty is the best policy, Stolen fruits are 
sweet, etc.), of which the orator chooses that one which 
is best adapted to his immediate purpose, without regard 
to morality. His business is to win his ease, not to 
edify his audience. 

By teaching of this kind, the Sophists introduced, 
along with the most valuable intellectual instruction, an 
ostentatious disregard for truthfulness and a glib use of 
such general terms as virtue, truth, justice, impiety, 
ete., which were the stock subjects of their ‘‘common- 
places.” At this point Socrates intervenes, and the 
whole character of Greek philosophy is changed. 

242, Socrates, the son of Sophroniscus, was born in 
Athens in 470 or 469 8.0. He was brought up to his 
father’s profession, that of a sculptor, but in his later 
years he devoted himself, though he was very poor, to 
gratuitous public teaching of an informal character. He 
was put to death, in B.C. 399, on a charge of impiety, which 
was chiefly founded on the fact that he claimed to possess 
a peculiar ‘divine sign’ (Saupdviov onpetov) which often 
deterred him from doing things that he was minded to do. 
_ He had, however, given very great offence by his eriti- 
cisms of the Athenian constitution, his stubborn political 
honesty, and his habit of cross-questioning and humili- 
ating all the conceited persons whom he came across. 
On all these matters, sufficient details are given in the 
Apologia of Plato, a report of a series of speeches made 
by Socrates at his trial. ; 

Socrates was very little interested in physical philo- 
sophy or mathematics, but he was interested in questions 
which affect daily life, and here he found himself entirely 
at issue with the Sophists. They said, ‘Knowledge is 
impossible’: he replied, ‘Though Knowledge is im- 
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possible, still one opinion is better than another, and we 
may improve our opinions,’ They said, ‘Morality is a 
matter of opinion, and may be neglected’: he main- 
tained that ‘as one opinion is better than another, 
morality should never be disregarded.’ They taught their 
pupils to throw dust in the eyes of an audience by the 
use of general terms, such as virtue and justice: Socrates 
insisted that the precise meaning of these terms ought 
to be ascertained, in order that we may not deceive our- 
selves and others. In fact, Socrates was especially con- 
cerned with investigating abstract or general words, 
and the words which he most loved to investigate were 
those describing moral conduct. 

Aristotle especially praises Socrates as the originator 
of general definitions and of induction, 1.¢., the logic of 
classification. Just as a zoologist investigates the 
characteristics which mark a genus of animals and its 
subordinate species, so Socrates investigated the charac- 
teristics which entitle things and actions to be named by 
one classname. There was no general term in ordinary 
use which he was not eager to analyse. The politician, 
the -poet, the artist, the tanner, the shoemaker, all have 
stock terms of their profession (e.g., the just, the sublime, 
the beautiful, the durable, the well-fitting), and Socrates 
made it his mission to converse with such persons and 
to try to extract from them some definition of such 
terms. He found that they could give him no answer, 
but he thought that, by making them aware of their 
ignorance, he did them some good, even if he failed to 
lead them to the formation of a better opinion. It is in 
this respect, chiefly, that Plato is his disciple. 

But, as has been already said, Socrates was especially 
interested in moral conduct and in the definition of 
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moral or (in Greek) ethical terms. Here apart from his 
method of investigation, he had some positive teaching, 
which is usually presented in the compendious form 
‘Virtue is knowledge,’ i.¢., not the knowledge of causes, 
for to that, as has been seen, he did not pretend, but 
practical knowledge of the comparative value of the 
goods of life. For example, the brave man is one who 
knows what is really formidable, and does not shrink 
from empty terrors. Similarly, vice is ignorance. The 
peculiarity of this theory is that it does not recognise 
weakness of the will, or rather regards it as a form of 
ignorance. No man, said Socrates, willingly does harm 
to himself, and no man would do bad acts if he could 
foresee their consequences. It was this doctrine which 
chiefly influenced the Cyrenaics and Cynics, who called 
themselves pupils of Socrates, and through them the 
later Stoics and Epicureans. Thus, through Plato on 
the one hand, and the schools just mentioned on the 
other, Socrates has the credit of revolutionising ancient 
philosophy. Random speculation henceforth gives place 
to systematic inquiry, and ethics takes its place with 
. physics and dialectic as one of the divisions of philo- 
sophy. 

Socrates did not himself write any books, nor did 
he profess to be able to write them. The art on which 
he especially prided himself he called povevrixs}, ‘mid- 
wifery,’ the faculty of extracting knowledge from the 
‘- pregnant minds of other men, who could not deliver 
themselves. His method was that of logical conversation 
(SvaAexrik7, first introduced by Zeno the Eleatic), in which 
le asked questions and received answers which he com- 

pared with one another, Such cross-examination (éAeyxos) 
~ usually resulted in the confusion of the examinee, but in 
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' no positive conclusion. Hence it is that, in so many 
dialogues of Plato, who strictly followed the method of 
Socrates, no definite answer is obtained to the question 
first propounded. Mistakes and confusions are cleared 
away, and the mode of arriving at a true definition is 
illustrated, but the definition itself is not attempted. 
The teaching is in the method, not in the result, 

It should be added here that, though Socrates is in- 
troduced as the chief interlocutor in nearly all Plato’s 
dialogues, the opinions expressed in those dialogues are 
mainly Plato’s. A more accurate account of the real 
life and thoughts of Socrates is to be found in the 
Memorabilia and Symposium of Xenophon. 

243. The Lesser Socratics.—Several of the im- 
mediate pupils of Socrates, besides Plato, founded schools 
of philosophy which had considerable vogue for a time. 

Eucleides of Megara established the Megarian school, 
of which little is known, save that it adopted some doc- 
trines of the Eleatics and that it earned an unpleasant 
notoriety for eristic, t.¢., for a quibbling style of argumen- 
tation which aimed at victory in debate, not, like dialectic, 
at the discovery of truth. 

More important are the Cynics, so called either from 
their vile dog-like life or more probably because they at 
first assembled for discussion in the Athenian gymnasium 
called Cynosarges. The founder of this sect was Antis- 
thenes an Athenian and a pupil of Socrates, but its most 
celebrated professor was Diogenes, of Sinope in Pontus, 
a pupil of Antisthenes and the inhabitant of the famous 
tub. The Cynics are known chiefly for their maxims of 
conduct, which are a caricature of the doctrine of Socrates 
above-mentioned, that virtue is knowledge. To be wise, 
they held, it is necessary only to be virtuous, and to be 
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virtuous it is necessary to live ‘according to nature’ and 
to abandon all the common ambitions of mankind. Such 
feelings are only productive of pain, which the wise man 
will avoid. Shame and pride, the desire for honour and 
the desire for ease, are equally reprehensible. 

A very similar conclusion was arrived at, though not 
in the same way, by the Cyrenaics, a sect founded by 
Aristippus of Cyrene, another pupil of Socrates. If 
virtue is wisdom, they taught, and wisdom is the know- 
ledge of the consequences of our action, then the wise and 
virtuous man will not choose any conduct but that which 
is productive of pleasure. He will discriminate, of course, 
between pleasures which are followed by pain and those 
which have no disagreeable consequences, and will prefer 
the latter. His best rule is, therefore, to avoid any ex- 
cessive elation, and consequently any excessive depres- 
sion, of the spirits. Happiness consists rather in a mul- 
titude of petty pleasures than in a few great ones. Thus 
with the Cyrenaic, almost as much as with the Cynic, 
the desire for wealth and ease and honour was a passion 
not to be indulged, or only when it could be indulged 
. safely. Aristippus endeavoured rather to maintain a 
' cheerful indifference, such as we should now call 
‘cynical.’ Horace, who admired him very much, has 
several tales of him, and very accurately sums up the 
practice of the Cyrenaics in the lines ‘ Omnis Aristippum 
decuit color et status et res, Temptantem majora, fere prae- 
sentibus aequom.’ (Hp. I., xvii. 23, 24.) 

244. Plato.—The greatest of the pupils of Socrates 
was Plato, born at Athens B.c. 428. It is said that his 
proper name was Aristocles, and that Plato was a nick- 
name, meaning ‘broad-shouldered.’ It is further said 


that he was first imbued by Cratylus with Heraclitean _ 
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philosophy : that he next became a follower of Socrates 
until the later was put to death (B.c. 399): that he then 
went with Eucleides to Megara, thence to Cyrene to study 
mathematics, thence to Egypt for the same purpose, next 
(after a short visit to Athens in B.C. 394) to Italy and 
Sicily, where he consorted with Pythagoreans, and re- 
turned at last to Athens about B.c. 386, when he com- 
menced lecturing in the gymnasium of the Acadeniia. 
He went to Sicily twice again to see Dionysius the 
younger, tyrant of Syracuse, but these were short visits. 
He died in Athens B.c. 347. 

245. The Ideal Theory.—The chief philosophical 
doctrine with which the name of Plato is associated, is 
called the theory of ideas. This may be briefly set out in 
the following manner :— 

(1) The first step to knowledge (érwrjpn) is, as 
Socrates taught, the correct definition of class-names 
or general terms! Such definition is obtained by 
SuadextTeK}. 

(2) The things and qualities apprehended by the senses 
are, as Heraclitus taught, flecting and changeable, but 
they fall into classes of which the characteristics, i.¢., the 
definitions, are permanent. For instance, all the horses 
in the world are in a perpetual movement of growth and 


decay, but the characteristics of a horse are permanent, 


and any new animal that we see is a horse or not, 
according as it has the permanent characteristics of a 
horse or not. . 

(3) The common .characteristics of a class (as horses) 
constitute the type, «fos or idéa, of the class. This type, 


1This is not quite accurate. Socrates aimed only at con- 
sistency in the use of general terms as the foundation of right 


- opinion. 
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which we apprehend only by studying the members of 
the class, is the object of knowledge. 

(4) The type or idea, being permanent, exists outside 
the sphere of the senses; and the Creator, in forming 
sensible things, gives to each of them a share of certain 
_ types, which we recognise when we classify the things. 

(5) We are enabled to recognise types or ideas because 
our souls have existed among them before we were born, 
as Pythagoras held, : 

(6) As there are classes and sub-classes, so there are 
superior and inferior ideas. The highest of all, the 
Creator, is the idea of the good, to know which and to 
partake of which is the hope and aim of the wise man. 
(Plato hesitated much on the origin of evil. He seems 
to have finally concluded that the Creator being almighty 
and perfect, the created is of necessity neither the 
one or the other. The world is good and evil—good, 
because made by voids, evil, because vods passes into 
existence.) 

(7) Every sensible thing is of one class, and is not of 
another class; ¢.g., there are black things and not black 
things. Hence there is an idea of ‘ being’ and an idea of 
’ ‘not being,’ and the Eleatics are wrong in denying the 
latter. 

(8) In the Republic, Plato undoubtedly asserts that 
there is an idea corresponding to every classname, as 
good, bad, equal, great, man, horse, bed, chair, etc. It has 
lately been maintained, however, by Dr. Henry Jackson, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, that in a series of dia- 
logues, later in date, (Parmenides, Philebus, Timaeus, 
_ Theaetetus, Sophist, Politicus) Plato abandoned this posi- 
tion, and maintained that there were ideas only of natural 
kinds (¢g., of man and horse, but not of Greek and cart 
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horse), and that in declaring these to be the object of 
knowledge he laid the foundation of the natural science 
of Aristotle and Speusippus. 

This theory looks cruder than it is, because Plato laid 
stress on what we should consider the least important 
part of it, viz., the actual existence of the ideas, apart 
from the objects of sense in which we perceive them. 
This dogma was wholly mysterious to Plato himself, and 
he can only explain it in figurative language, but he had 
not the heart to abandon it. He was combating the 
debasing sophistry that there is no knowledge and no 
virtue, and life is a sham; and it was in the separate 
existence of the ideas that he found his proof that the 
soul is immortal, and that knowledge and virtue can be 
attained, partially in this bodily life, but fully in the 
spiritual life hereafter. 

246. Platonic Ethics.—The Ethics of Plato are a 
natural corollary from the Socratic doctrine that virtue is 
knowledge, and the Platonic doctrine that knowledge is of 
the ideas, and especially of the idea of good, which is God. 
As the ideas are beyond the sphere of the senses, so the 
pursuit of virtue demands the contemplative, the philo- 
sophical life. The virtue of the reason is wisdom: the 
virtue of the heart is fortitude: of the appetites, temper- 
ance: of the whole soul, is justice, which harmonises 
the others, and enables them to combine into the highest 
virtue of all, knowledge. So long as states are such as 
we see them in Greece, the philosopher cannot meddle 
with politics without gross damage to his love of wisdom. 
But the virtues of a state are the same as those of the 
individual, and a constitution might be framed in which 
wisdom, fortitude, temperance, and justice should have 
free scope. 
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Itis at this point that Plato begins his political theories, 
and sketches an ideal republic which is the parent of the 
numerous Utopias and Atlantises of modern literature. 
It is well known that Plato favoured an aristocracy, or 
government by the selected best, and that he saw no 
reason for excluding women from politics. 

240. Plato’s Writings.-- Of the thirty-five 
separate works of Plato (almost all undoubted) which 
have come down to us, those which are read in schools 
belong chiefly to his youth, when he was most strongly 
under the influence of Socrates; indeed the Huthyphro, 
Apologia, and Crito have been thought to be substantially 
correct reports of speeches and conversations held by 
Socrates himself. The Protagoras, too, the Meno 
and the Charmides, are chiefly illustrations of Socratic 
duadextuxy on topics such as Socrates was wont to dis- 
cuss. But the ideal theory, at least in its earlier form, 
is clearly stated in the Phaedo and the sixth book of the 
Republic. The outline of the Phaedo is doubtless histori- 
cal, for on what subject should a man think, when face 
to face with death, if not on the immortality of the soul? — 
But in the Apologia Socrates professes to be quite 
“undecided about this question, and, though he may ~ 
have made up his mind in the interval between his 
condemnation and his execution, it is inconceivable 
that he arrived at a conclusion in the way suggested by 
Plato. ; 

The school of philosophy founded by Plato was called 
the Academic, or, more briefly, the Academy. Its subse- 
quent history may be deferred until we have mentioned 
certain rival schools which largely affected its future. 

241, Aristotle, the greatest of the many students 
attracted to Athens by Plato’s teaching, was born at 
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Stagira in Thrace, B.c. 385. He was for twenty years 
attached to the school of Plato, and it is said he was 
annoyed because he was not selected by Plato to succeed 
him as leader of the Academy. After Plato’s death 
(B.c. 347) he left Athens, and was appointed in B.c. 342 
to conduct the education of Alexander the Great. He 
returned to Athens, B.C. 335, and taught in the Lyceum, 
a public garden and gymnasium. He was in the habit 
of walking while he lectured, and hence he and his 
followers were called qepurarntixot. He left Athens 
again after Alexander’s death (B.c. 323), and died at 
Chalcis in Euboea. 

249. Aristotle’s Works.—It is said that Aristotle 
wrote one hundred and forty-six works, of which twenty 
were dialogues ; and he certainly enjoyed, in antiquity, 
a reputation for literary style which is not at all justified 
by his existing words. These are forty-six in number 
(if all are genuine), and are written in scrappy, detached 
sentences, without any pretension whatever to adorn- 
ment. It is also to be noted that very few of our forty 
six works occur in the catalogue of one huhdred and forty- 
six given by Diogenes Laertius. It is believed therefore 
that the Aristotelian books now extant are merely 
notes for lectures revised by Aristotle himself or by his 
immediate pupils. It is said that even these have been 
preserved by a curious chance. Aristotle bequeathed 
them to his successor, Theophrastus, who gave them 
to his pupil, Neleus, who hid them in a cellar to prevent 
their being seized for the library of Pergamum. They 
remained in concealment till B.c. 100, when they were 
brought out and sold to Apellicon a Peripatetic, residing 
in Athens. The books of Apellicon were seized by Sulla 
in B.c. 86 and taken to Rome, where Andronicus ot 
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Rhodes (about B.c. 70) edited them. At any rate, the 
school of Aristotle, though respected for its immense 
erudition, was not very influential in antiquity. Its 
authority did not really begin until his works (first 
through Latin translations, made from Arabic transla- 
tions in the possession of the Moors of Spain, afterwards 
through translations from the Greek, made under the 
direction of St. Thomas Aquinas about A.D. 1260) were 
re-introduced to the mediaeval universities. Here they 
enjoyed an extraordinary vogue for many centuries, 80 
much so that many Aristotelian technical terms, such as 
potentiality and actuality, primum mobile and quintessence, 
energy, first cause, topic, category, metaphysics, etc., have 
passed into our everyday language. 
Aristotle is the greatest of all systematisers. His chief 
work was classification, and of the many fields of classifi- 
cation, none interests him more than another. He writes 
in the same dry way of Physics, Metaphysics (so called 
because they happened to be treated neat after Physics, 
pera ta Pod), Lthics, Politics, Rhetoric, Poetic (or 
theory of poetry), Loyic, Psychology, Zoology, and other 
_ subjects. He has indeed an all-embracing philosophy, 
but this is not often allowed to appear. His mind 
was like a vast collection of pigeon-holes, divided into 
blocks on a principle with which a student of any par- 
ticular block need not much concern himself. Most of 
his works leave the impression that he was a purely 
scientific man, not a philosopher at all. 

250. The doctrines with which Aristotle’s name is 
specially associated are probably those which deal with 
the syllogism, the potential, the four causes, the golden 
mean. The connection of these may be here briefly 
indicated. 
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There is a first science, or prima philosophia, the aim 
of which is to investigate those facts which are assumed 
in all other sciences. This philosophy! may be called 
theology, and is concerned with ‘being’ (otcia, essence) 
and its causes. Subsidiary to all sciences is logic, the 
science of discussion. The instrument of logic is the 
syllogism, or proof of a conclusion by means of premisses 
in the form All A is C, and Bis A, therefore Bis C. The 
aim of any science is to classify, and so to define, the 
things of which that science treats, but it does not ex- 
plain why the things are such as they are defined to be. 
Here Aristotle introduces his criticism of Plato. Plato 
maintained, he says, that things are what they are by 
partaking in certain cid», but these «dy bring us no 
further, for they are only the definitions over again, 
glorified into separate existence, and Plato did not show 
how the ‘partaking’ could take place. Aristotle’s improve- 
ment is to the following effect. Just as, in a definition of 
anything, we assign its genus and also its differentia, or 
peculiar property, so, in the substance of a thing, we are 
to distinguish matter and form, ty and «idos. Now, 
every definable thing is the result of four causes, viz., 
matter (e& ov), an efficient or moving cause (i¢’ 0d), a final 
cause (réAos, od évexa) and a formal cause, notion, or 
pattern (rd 7é qv eZvas, the answer to the question, “What 
is it that makes this thing what it is?”). The three 
causes, other than matter, may be identified as form, ¢.9., 
the father is the formal cause of the son, for the son is 
_ like him: he is also the efficient cause, and he is the 
final cause, because he begets a son in order to become a 
father. Matter, then, is that on which form operates, 

1 The modern name ‘metaphysics,’ as above stated, is derived 
_ from an accidental circumstance. 
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and may be described as potentiality, dbvapss : form in 
operation (as the causes just mentioned) may be de- 
scribed as évépyea. The result, of the combination is 
évreAéyeta, the perfection of the completed thing.1 But 
this completed thing being due to such combination has 
two aspects, as ‘marble’ is form in relation to ‘stone,’ 
but matter in relation to ‘statue’ or ‘temple.’ In this 
way we may arrive, through an infinite series of grada- 
tions, at a first matter, which is potentially all that is 
subsequently made out of it, and a jirst cause or energy, 
which is God: but between these two extremes all things 
that are, are matter in one aspect and form (or idea) in 
another. 

The theory of matter and form, potentiality and 
energy, runs through Aristotle’s Physics, which there is 
no occasion to notice here,? and also his Hthics, on which 
a few remarks are necessary. Man, the highest of created 
beings, is born, says Aristotle, with a natural impulse 
towards the good. The good is known to us by the name 
‘happiness’ (ed8a:povéa), which consists in ‘an activity 
(évépyea) of the soul in accordance with the most per- 
fect virtue displayed in a complete life’ (not for a day or 
two). A virtue is a habit (és) of the soul, acquired by 
practice, to observe in any given passion or action the 
mean between excess and defect. Thus courage (dvdpeta) 
is the mean between timidity (SeA‘a) and foolhardiness 
(Opacrns): candour (dAxGea) is the mean between false 
modesty (cipwveia) and boastfulness (aAafoveta). The 


1 Both evépyera and évrehéxera are often translated ‘ actuality.’ 

2 One physical doctrine of Aristotle acquired undeserved cele- 
brity. This was the theory of a fifth element, wéurrn otola, 
quinta essentia, the ether of the sphere of the fixed stars, Hence 
the alchemists derived their word ‘quintessence.’ 
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mean, indeed, is not rigidly fixed, like an arithmetical 
mean, but varies with different persons and different 
circumstances, and is determined in any given case by 
prudence or good sense (¢pévnous). In this way intel 
lectual virtues are shown to be intimately connected 
with moral virtues. With Aristotle, as with Plato, the 
life of the student is the best: the life of the practical 
man ranking second to it. 

251. The Sceptics.—Pyrrhon of Elis, a younger con- 
temporary of Aristotle (flor. B.0. 325), and a pupil of the 
Pythagorean Bryson, founded a sect called the Scepties. 
_ He appears to have been disturbed partly by the evident 
fact that previous philosophers argued about words as if 
they were descriptions rather than labels, as if, for in- 
stance, all the men called Smith had something in com- 
mon, by virtue of which they might be treated as a 
class distinct from the Browns, Joneses, etc. He seems 
also te have been greatly exercised, as the Sophists had 
been, by the divergencies of the different philosophies, 
and the numerous proofs from Heraclitus downwards of 
the untrustworthiness of the senses. He was willing, 
he said, to say conversationally (Suyynpatixds) that snow is 
white, honey sweet, etc., but he did not affirm these 
statements as facts, for he did not know what was meant 
by whiteness, sweetness, goodness, etc. On such matters 
he claimed éréyevv, tosuspend judgment. Odédev dpifoper, 
‘we define nothing,’ was therefore the motto of his 
school, and by this rule they expected to attain drapagia, 
- ‘undisturbedness.’ The ‘I don’t know’ of the Sceptic 
thus produced much the same result as the ‘I don’t care’ 
of the Cynic or the Cyrenaic. 

252. The Stoics.—The theory of virtue pele r 
_ by Plato and Aristotle was open to the objection which 
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Dr. Johnson took to his mother’s scoldings. ‘She was 
always telling me,” said he to Mrs. Thrale, “that I did 
not behave myself properly ; that I should endeavour to 
learn behaviour, and such cant; but when I replied that 
she ought to tell me what to do, and what to avoid, her 
admonitions were commonly, for that time at least, at an 
end.” So, to many Greeks, the connexion of wisdom 
and virtue, and the meaning of these terms, were not 
sufficiently obvious, and they called rather for practical 
advice on the wisdom and virtue which they might hope 
to attain, and the mode of attaining them. The later 
schools of philosophy, the Stoic and Epicurean, endea- 
voured to give this practical guidance, and became, at 
once, far more influential than all the other schools put 
together.t 

The founder of Stoicism was Zeno, a native of Citium 
in Cyprus, though he is said, and this is very probable, 
to have been of Jewish or Phoenician blood. He came 
to Athens about 8.0. 320, and ultimately established a 
school in the orod rouxtAn, or ‘ painted arcade,’ adorned 
with frescoes by Polygnotus and other artists. Zeno 
was succeeded by Cleanthes, among whose pupils was 
Aratus the astronomer. Cleanthes was followed by 
Chrysippus (B.c. 280-207), who, more than any other, 
commanded the veneration of later Stoics, and was 
called the second founder of the school. No writings of 
any of these philosophers are preserved. 

1 The early post-Aristotelian philosophers are known to us at 
second hand from Diogenes Laertius and Cicero. Seneca (4.D, 
60), Plutarch (a.D, 100), Epictetus (a.D. 120), and Marcus 
Aurelius (died a.p. 180), represent the later yiews of the Stoics: 
Lucretius (died 3.0, 55), of the Epicureans; Sextus Empiricus 
(A.D. 250), of the Sceptics. The Noctes Aitticae of Aulus Gellias 
(A.D. 150) also contains many philosophical extracts, 
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253. Stoic Logic.—According to the Stoics, virtue 
consists in living according to nature. Hence there 
are three subjects of philosophy —viz., logic, which 
trains the judgment; physics, which ascertain the laws 
of nature ; ethics, which determine the practical method 
of living according to such laws. The logic of the Stoics 
was such as particularly appeals to common-sense. They 
concerned themselves greatly with grammar and the 
other rules of verbal accuracy in the process of proof, 
and they endeavoured also to establish a criterion of 
truth. For instance, ‘Man is immortal’ is a proposition 
grammatically correct, on which we may reason if we 
choose, but it is not necessarily true that man is im- 
mortal. The Stoic theory was that the soul receives 
impressions (¢avraciar) through the senses and on such 
impressions founds conceptions (€vvovar), some of which 
are natural and spontaneous (xo:vai, éudvuror), ¢g., the 
conception of whiteness; and others are the result of 
reasoning (¢.g., the conception of the good).1 A davracia 
or évvova is true or not, according to its power of carry- 
ing conviction to the soul. Those are true which are 
karadyrrixot, capable of kardAnyus or ‘grip,’? both on 
the mind and on reality. In other words, you may 
helieve what you cannot help believing. 

254. In Physics, the Stoics were materialists or 
pantheists. As they maintained that the impressions of 
the senses are the sole source of knowledge, so they 

1 NV. B.—évo.a, according to the Stoics, are entirely subjective, 
t.¢., they have no existence save in the mind of the thinker, 
whereas Plato attributed separate existence to his ideas, In 
mediaeval phraseology, the Stoics were nominadists, Plato a realist. 

2 Cicero uses (if the reading is correct) xard\ymros as the adjec- 
tive, and translates it comprehensibilis, ‘able to be grasped. 
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maintained that nothing exists except what is material 
and can act on the: senses. But there is a soul of the 
universe! as well as of man, aw active material pervad- 
ing the vast mass of passive material, and working upon 
it by regular impulses. The soul of the world may be 
described by various names, Cause, rational or construc- 
tive Fire (op voepdy, texvixdy),” Spirit, Reason (Aéyos), 
Nature, Fate (eivappevn), Necessity, Law, Ruling Prin- 
ciple (ijyepovixdv), God. The gods of the vulgar 
mythology are but aspects of the nature-god, activities 
of fire, water, earth, air, etc. As the creative fire is 
material, it acts upon itself and produces the other 
elements, which, by destruction and evaporation, are 
resolved into fire again; indeed, the Stoics held, for 
some unexplained reason, that there would be periodical 
conflagrations of the world, after which the whole pro- 
cess of development would begin again and continue 
exactly as before. This last doctrine is possibly an 
attempt to give a philosophical basis to an Oriental 
belief, for the Stoics, as already stated, considered per- 
sistent belief to be evidence of the truth of the thing 
believed. There is no need to pursue further the Stoic 
physics. It will be seen that they have many analogies 
with the Heraclitean, Aristotelian, and Pythagorean 
theories. 

255. Stoic Ethics.—The Stoic transition from 
physics to ethics is extremely obscure, owing to the 
confused use of pécrs in the sénses of ‘nature at large’ 


1 The Stoics held that the universe was a gigantic {Gov. 
~ 2To be distinguished from consumptive or destructive fire. 
3The later Stoics, such as Seneca, prefer the use of the 
name ‘God,’ and thus their morality acquires a strongly Christian 
cast, 
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and ‘human nature’ in particular! .It was perhaps 
effected by the following steps, each of which certainly 
represents a Stoic doctrine. The soul of man is part of 
the soul of the universe, and as the latter directs the 
activity of the world, so the former directs the activity 
of man. In the world at large, the natural impulse of 
every living thing is to ‘self-preservation,’ ¢.¢., the main- 
tenance of its characteristic.2 The characteristic of man 
is reason, and therefore the natural impulse of man is to 
maintain the supremacy of his reason, in a larger and 
larger sense, the older he grows. Hence to live accord- 
ing to reason is the same thing as to live according to 
nature, whether the nature in question is universal 
nature, or human nature, or the nature of the individual 
person. ‘Live according to nature’ is the Stoic (as it 
was also the Cynic) formula, but the details of Stoic 
morality are founded on the maxim, ‘ Live according to 
reason.’ 

Man is a gregarious animal and right conduct is deter- 
mined by that fact. The soul of the individual is only 
part of the soul of humanity in general, and the good ® 
which the individual seeks must be identical with the 


1Nature, at large, according ‘to the Stoics, was moved by 
destiny or necessity ; human nature, by choice. If the human 
soul is part of the nature soul, human nature ought to be moved 
by necessity too. This difficulty was perceived by the Stoics, 
but probably not till after they had committed themselves to an 
inconsistent theory. 

2f.g., the sheep endeavours to remain a sheep, and not to be 
incorporated as mutton in a man or a wolf. 

8Tt is to be assumed, from the perfection of nature, that all 
things are seeking for the good, which, in man’s case, may be 
called ‘ the right.’ 
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good of the community. Here first appears the notion 
of duty (73 xa@jKov). 

‘Good’ necessarily implies ‘evil,’ from which it is 
distinguished, but that which is good or evil from one 
point of view may be the opposite from another, ¢.9., 
hardship or sickness may be blessings, the suffering of 
an individual may be the salvation of the community, 
ete. It is in difficulties of this kind that reason is seen 
to be our guide. 

The sphere of reason is action. Wealth, pleasure, 
honour, have nothing to do with reason at all. They 
are attendant circumstances of action, but the judgment 
on which we act is independent of them.! They are 
indifferent (dSuépopa) things, but some of them may be 
preferred (xponypéva) and others rejected (daromponypeva) 
as helping or obstructing the right judgment. 

To know the right and to be impelled towards it are 
parts of one.and the same process. A good act done. 
unintentionally is wrong: a wrong act, done with a 
good motive, is not the less wrong on that account. The 
judgment is perverted by the emotions (7é6n),? or the 
emotions are wrong judgments, and the first essential to 
right conduct is the suppression of them. Virtue, or 
the rational life, therefore, may be described by any one 
of four terms, intelligence, bravery (i.e, obedience to 
reason), justice (i.e., rendering the due), or self-control, 

The fact that man is only a member of a vast society 
must, in the first place, induce him to form his judgments 


1 Hence the Stoic doctrine that the wise man is free, rich, 
beautiful, an orator, prophet, king. He is, in fact, abrdpxns, 
‘self-sufficing.’ fe 

2 Perhaps a Stoic would have said that the emotions divert the 
judgment from the universal to the selfish good. 
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according to the collective reasun, 7.¢., the law. On the 
other hand, since each soul is part of the universal soul 
(and thus in direct communication with God), and the 
community which makes laws is only a portion of man- 
kind, the individual is not relieved by the law from the 
responsibility of judgment, and must do what he thinks 
right, irrespective of his neighbour’s opinion. There is 
a duty to self, as well as a duty to humanity. 

The conduct necessary for the good of the community 
may be described as justice and mercy. These are not 
incompatible, provided that mercy be not tinged with 
emotion such as love or compassion. 

Under some circumstances, when the emotions can no 
longer be suppressed and the judgment is desperately 
endangered, man may withdraw himself from the diffi- 
culty by suicide, as Cato and many more Romans did.+ 

Enough has here been said to show the main tenets of 
the Stoics and to indicate how strongly such a morality 
appealed to the Roman character. The people which 
made Brutus (the first consul) a national hero was 
obviously Stoic long before the Stoics were ever heard 
of. Enough has also perhaps been said to explain why 
the Stoics, whose ideal life was so nearly Christian, had 
so mortal an antipathy to Christianity. How could the 
gospel of reason untinged by emotion be reconciled with 
the gospel of love? 

249. The E/picureans.—Another school of philo- 
sophy, which, like the Stoic, professed’to be practical and 
consequently gained a considerable, though not influen- 
tial, following in Rome, was founded by Epicurus. This 


i The soul, after death, does not die, but retains its indivi- 
duality at least until the general conflagration (éxmépwots), when 
it returns to the primordial fire or soul. 
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teacher, though of Athenian blood, was born in Samos 
in B.C, 341. He claimed to be self-taught and was 
certainly very ignorant, for a Greek, in arts and science ; 
but there can be no doubt that he was under great obli- 
gations in philosophy to Democritus and to Aristippus, 
_ if not to the Stoics as well. He came to Athens B.c. 306, 
and founded a kind of brotherhood which met for dis- 
course in his garden.1 He died Bc. 270. Some trifling 
fragments of his works survive, but most of what we 
know about Epicurus is derived from Diogenes Laertius, 
from the poem of Lucretius, and from such other sources 
as the arguments of Velleius (Epicurean) and Cotta (Stoic) 
in Cicero’s dialogue De Natura Deorum. It seems that 
the later Epicureans hardly diverged at all from the 
teaching of their master. 

250. Epicureanism.—The main tenet of the Epicu- 
reans was that happiness is, and ought to be, the object 
of life. To this doctrine their other views are entirely 
subordinate. 

For formal logic they did not care, thinking common- 
sense a sufficient guide. In physics they were materi- 
. alists. The senses alone are the sources of knowledge. 
* These are affected by minute particles thrown off from 
all things, and erroneous impressions are produced by 
the jostling of such particles in the air, as when the 
particles of a man and those ofa horse meet and pro- 
duce the impression of a centaur. The world consists 
only of matter and void. The matter is constructed of 
atoms, which are for ever falling through space, but 
collide in their fall. It will be seen that this view is 
identical with that of Democritus? But after all, the 


i Hence Epicureans are sometimes called ol dad réy kjmrwy. 
2'There are differences in detail, not necessary to dwell upon here, 
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only object in studying nature and physics is to free the 
mind from those religious superstitions, and that fear of 
death, which prevent it from attaining the desired com- 
plete happiness. Any opinion on natural science is 
good enough if it serves this purpose. 

An impression on the senses frequently repeated pro- 
duces a rpéAnyus (‘ anticipation’ or ‘ preconception’) of a 
class. There is a general zpdAnius of the existence of 
gods, and therefore we cannot help believing in them, 
but it is obvious that they do not exist for the benefit of 
man or of the world, in which so many horrors are rife. 
They dwell aloof in perfect happiness, and their sole use 
is to represent the ideally happy life that we are striving 
for. 

What then is happiness? The experience of all living 
things shows that it is pleasure or rather avoidance of 
pain. There are some pleasures, which are followed by 
pain, and are to be rejected: some pains which are 
followed by pleasure and are to be accepted. Self-con- 
trol is, therefore, necessary to guide our choice. Bodily 
pleasures, of course, are not to be despised; but mental 
pleasures are best, because they are more permanent and 
may be revived by memory. The highest of all pleasures 
is drapagia, repose of the mind. This can only be 
attained by virtue, although virtue is not to be sought 
for its own sake, but only as the means to pleasure. 
Thus, by a different route, the Epicureans arrived at 
practically the same rules of conduct as the Stoics, and 
were hardly less distinguished than the latter for the 
purity and uprightness of their lives. 

251. Later Academics.—The schools just de- 
scribed exercised in after years a very strong influence 
on one another, In ethics, their main subject, they 
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were not much estranged, except on first principles, and 
constant discussion of these led to mutual concessions 
which went far to obliterate the original distinctions 
between the various sects. 

In the Academy, or Platonic School, the chief teachers 
- after Plato’s death were Speusippus, Xenocrates, Polemo, 
Crates, and Crantor (flor. B.c. 315). The last of these 
was the author of a book zep! wévOous, which Cicero calls 
“aureolus libellus,” and which Panaetius, though a Stoic, 
recommended a pupil to learn by heart. Polemo, also, 
showed a distinct leaning towards the practical doctrines 
of the Stoics. These philosophers, however, are all 
assigned to the “Old Academy,” as being pure Platonists. 
The “New Academy” is usually said to begin with 
Arcesilaus (B.C. 315-241),1 who was largely imbued with 
Pyrrhonism, and gave to the school a sceptical tone 
which culminated in Carneades (B.¢. 213-129), who 
visited Rome B.c. 155. 

Later still, Philo of Larissa, who came to Rome B.¢. 
88, and Antiochus of Ascalon practically adopted the 
whole of Stoicism into the Academy. Cicero (B.0. 79), 
Atticus, Brutus, and Varro were all pupils of Antiochus 
in Athens. ' 

252, Later Peripatetics.—The immediate followers 
of Aristotle were his pupils, Eudemus (author of the 
Eudemian Ethics, included in Aristotle's works) and 
Theophrastus (author of the Characters and a treatise on 
botany). These were succeeded’ by Aristoxenus (author 
of a treatise on music), Dicaearchus, Strato, Lyco (died 
B.c. 226). Strato had given a materialistic character to 
his teaching. His successors were not original thinkers, 

1 There are various other divisions of the Academy not neces- 
sary to mention. 
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but usually learned men who cultivated the literary studies 
of the Alexandrine age. Later on, the school devoted 
itself wholly to the exposition and annotation of the 
‘Aristotelian writings. 

253. Later Stoics.—After Chrysippus (died B.c. 
207) the chief Stoics were Boethus, Panaetius of Rhodes 
(friend of Scipio Afric. minor, B.c. 143) and Poseidonius 
of Rhodes (flor. B.c. 86-62), who numbered Cicero and 
Pompey among his pupils. These philosophers seem to 


have fallen away from the original Stoic doctrines in ~ 


physics, especially on the theory of the general confia- 
gration. (The Epicureans, as was said above, varied 
little from their original tenets.) 

254. Roman Philosophy.—The acquaintance of 
the Romans with Greek arts and learning dates from the 
Second Punic War, when they came in contact with the 
Greek colonies of 8. Italy and Sicily. In B.c. 161, the 
elder Cato procured the banishment of Greek rhetoricians 
and philosophers from Rome, but the effect of this decree 


1Jt is to be understood that the schools of philosophy in 
Athens were institutions like our own colleges, Plato left his 
garden at Colonus, and Epicurus left his garden and other 
property, as endowments for their successors. It is not known 
whence the Peripatetics and Stoics derived their endowment, but 
it is clear that they were endowed, and that all the foundations 
were afterwards largely increased by private benefactors, until 


the Emperor Hadrian gaye the schools an establishment out of 


public funds. The schools were attended chiefly by é¢nBu, young 


men between 1$ and 20, who, as early as the third century B.0., — 


were required to pay.fees. As the number of students increased 
by the influx of foreigners, they were organized somewhat in the 
manner of the mediaeval universities. They wore black gowns, 
received certain privileges and were subject to certain rules. 
Interesting details (mostly of late date) will be found in a little 
book by Mr. Capes, University Life in Ancient Athens. 
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was entirely undone by a singular event in 1558.0. In 
that year the Athenians, who had been fined by the 
senate for an attack on Oropus, sent an embassy to Rome, 
consisting of Carneades, chief of the Academies ; Crito- 
laus, chief of the Peripatetics ; and Diogenes, chief of the 
Stoics. The remarkable abilities of these ambassadors 
attracted an eager interest and created a permanent 
demand for teachers of Greek philosophy. At first the 
philosophers came to Rome, as Panaetius did, but in the 
next century it became usual for young Romans of 
wealth to finish their education with a course of philo- 
sophy, rhetoric, and mathematics in Athens, as Cicero 
did, and Brutus and Atticus and Horace. Those who 
did not go to Athens endeavoured to find some similar 
teaching in Italy, and it was the fashion among all 
Romans, who professed to have had a high education, to 
know something of Greek philosophy and to hold some 
philosophical views. 

The Romans were emphatically what we now call 
“plain” men. They did not care to travel far in 
thought beyond the ken of their senses, and were uneasy 


in the use of terms of which they could not immediately 


‘gee the whole signification. The Chinese for “ virtue ” 


is said to be a compound of the four words “fidelity,” 
“temperance,” “reverence,” “ uprightness. ” The Roman 
language was not so clumsy, but the Roman mind 
exhibited the same preference for particulars over the 
general. The rule of Latin composition, that the con- 
crete is usually better than the abstract, that “ sapiens ” 
is preferable to “sapientia” and “honestum” to 
“honestas,” reflects the most marked trait in Roman 
thought and stamps the practical people. It was, there- 
fore, natural that the Romans preferred, among Greek 
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philosophies, the practical teaching of the Stoics and 
Epicureans. Many causes combined to make Stoicism 
especially popular. The Romans were eminently super- 
stitious, and Stoics allowed the mythology in a sense. 
The Romans were great lawyers, and Stoics especially 
cultivated grammar and logic, which are essential to the 
lawyers’ craft, and propounded a sort of code of duties. 
The Romans were masters of an enormous empire, and 
the Stoics regarded man as a citizen of the world or 
cosmopolitan.” For reasons such as these, most of 
the leading Romans, from Scipio Aemilianus to Marcus 
Aurelius, professed the Stoic creed. A few, as Lucretius, 
Atticus, Horace, and Vergil, were Epicureans. Others, 
who took more pains in the matter, were “eclectic,” 
choosing out portions of different philosophies, Cicero, 
for instance, was of the sceptical New Academy on the 
subjects of knowledge and proof and truth, but a Stoic 
in his morality. Not much stress, however, is to be laid 
on these descriptions, for the Greek schools were at this 
time much mixed. Of Athens, Mommsen says that “the 
long series of philosophical systems that had come and 
gone, had accumulated huge piles of intellectual rubbish,” 
and of the Roman philosophers, that “they were simply 
inferior scholars of bad teachers.” Whether this judg- 
ment is too harsh or not, it is certain that the Romans 
made no important contributions to philosophy, though 
of their best literature much is philosophic and the rest 
teems with allusions to philosophy. 
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ayyapela, 226. 

é-yop& (of deme), 108. 

éyopdv, wept mAyPovoar, 78. 

&yopavdpos, 116. 

dyopeto, 122. 

&yav, 130; drlunros, 131 5 rTeyen- 
76s, 131; tdios, 130; Snpudcros, 
130. 

&Siddopa, 326. 
*AOnvatas, raplon rar lepdy xpn- 
parwv THSs 114. 
*AOnvaios, 103. 
&Ododérar, 110 n, 116. 
Atynis, 108. 
alyucopets, 91. 
pes 94 *% 100. 
alapypa, 283. 
Sicaiirles 108. 
&kpdricpa, 78 2. 

. Uxvpos KadloKos, 133. 

— ddatovela, 320. 

&dAera, 320. 

*Arxparovidar, 92. 

&pata, & audins UBpifov, 264 n. 

u«Tuoves, 145. 

dpdipdoxados, xiriév, 286. 

&ppopeds, 87. 

dvakpiors, 132. 

dvatupiSes, 287. 

dvarrlerpa, 283, 

avSpela, 319. 

avBpeta, 141. 

dveA(rrewy, 19. 

*AvOeorhpia, 271. 

*Aylerrnpidy, 81, 271. 

dvrem(ppnpa, 270. 

dyrvypadets, 117 2. 

avrvypapy, 132. 

dyrlSocts, 112, 137. 


dyrihayxave, 134. 
*Ayroxis, 108. 
dvrietpoph, 270, 285. 
dyriripmpo, 133. 
avroporta, 132, 

dgwv, 98. 

arayoyh, 116, 130 2. 
arerpov, Td, 

dreedOepos, 104. 

amddda, 141. 

Garodéxrns, 102, 114, 
&roSoxwpazo, 111. 
éaromponypéva, 326. 
arocractov Sky, 130 2. 
amrocrohfs, 117. 
dmréorohos, 117. 
ampooractov, ypapi, 104, 130 2. 
raeayrs 103. 

Garopades Hpépar, 84, 130. 
*Apat, 120 2. 

apyadets, 91. 

"Apes m&yos, 120 and n., 120. 
épioriySny, 93. 

&pirrov, 78 2. 

Gppoorys, 138. 
dpxarperta, 111 n. 
&pxetoy, 111. 

&pxh, 298 ; dpxn kat On, 302. 
apxnyerns, 99, 108, 143. 
apxuréxtov, 274. 

&pxev, 93, 100, 115. 
dortparelas, ypapy, 126. 
&orvvdpos, 102, 116. 
d&rapatia, 321, 329. 
aréXera, 107. 

&redjjs, 104, 136. 

arusta, 107. 

atdyris, 271, 285. 

addos, 285. 


a 


atrapkns, 326.. 

airds tbo, 300, 
aiTopopw, er’, 116. 
Gas, rep) Aixvwvr, 78. 
"Axyuddar, 91. 


_ Baxrypla, 130. 


Bacrre’s, Athenian, 93, 113; 
Spartan, 139. 

mpc, (measure), 85. 

pa, 122, 1383; (of theatre), 
280. 


Pines” 18, 


os, 18. 
Spopidy, 81, 84. 
jovAevTaptov, 118. 


jovrkevrys, 107, 118. 
ovAf, 94, 96, 97, 99, 111 n., 
114, 117, 118-120. 


Beery, 10. 
Sar, 92, 
ovns, 116. 
Bpovreiov, 283, 
Tapmrrdv, 81, 84, 271, 


yoéovres, 91, 109. 
yiveots waver, Oedy yévects, 


yévos, 91, 92, 99, 102, 

yepovela, 140. 

yeovdpos, 143: 

yewpyol, 92, 98, 

yAGoou, 25. 

yAooonpa, 25. 

yopov, 78. 

¥ aretov, AnfapxiKdy, 102, 
106, 125; pparepixdv, 106. 

yeoppareds, 103, 112, 117. 

ypopparicol, 24, 

ypady, 1302. ; dmrpooractov, 104; 
dorparelas, dethlas, \utoratiov, 
od mapavouwv, 105, 116, 


dis, 20. 
ouvacwaex(a 137, 
upyycvo, 138, 


sd (=10), 12. 4 
updyLoy «toy, 308. 
laatead so 86. 
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SelAn, 78. 

Serla, 320. © 

Sedlas, ypadr}, 126. 

Setrvov, 78 n. 

SexaSapxos, 113. 

Sexarn, mporépa, borépa, 79, 80. 

SéA7Tos, 20. 

Aetdtnov, 128 n., 129, 

Seuvrépa, lorapévov, pOivovros, 
79, 80. 

Seutepayovirrys, 270. 

Shpapxos, 99, 109. 

Snprovpyot, 92, 98. 

Sqporolyrou, 105, 

Sijpos, 99, 106, 108. 

Sxpdrys, 106, 108, 120. 

Siaurnrys, 128. 

Staxorpéw, 305. 

Sudxprov, 99. 

pkenich 303, 310, 311, 313, 

16. 

810, ta, 132. 

bond es 135, 

Staribévar, 293. 

SlavAos, 85. 

Steapydiois, 105. 

Si8acKadla, 266 2., 274 n. 

SiSdoKev, 274 and n. 

Sinynparucds, 321. 

Sicafovres tiv hudqy, 128. 

Sixacral, of kard Sjpous, 102,128. 

Sucacrys, 129-130. 

Slky, léla, Snwoola, Kard Tivos, 
mpbs Twa, dmrocraclov, KaKn*yo~ 
plas, 181; é£ovUAns, 131, 133; 
€pnuos, 131 n., 133; Wevdopap- 
tuptev, 134, 

Stoucjoe, 6 ert rp, 114 n. 

Atvoviois peydda, év doret, 84, 
271-272. 2 

Avoviows Kat’ dypots, 271-272, 

Avdévucoes, 263-265; otdév mpds 

_tdyv Atévucoy, (complaint re- 
specting tragedies), 265 n. 

Avornpia, 1227. . 

Siorreylo, 280: — 

SibSépar, 18, 20. 

Soxipacta, 111, 116. 

Soddos, 103; Snudoror, 103. 


Soxyh, 85. 


io ee 
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Spapa mpds Spapa, 266. 
Spaxph, 88, 89, 94 2. 
Spidaxroy, 118. 
Avpaves, 138. 

Sapov, 85. 


& rdy, 7, 8. 

éyypaew els rods hpdrepas, 106. 

éyexrnpévor, 109. 

éyxrynticdy, 109. 

éykiKdwos, 110. 

’8pa, 120. 

eidos, 312, 318. 

elxds, 79. 

Eitores, 138. 

clpappéevy, 324. 

elvan, 7d rl Fv eva, 319. 

elpwvela, 320, 

coayyedla, 115, 119, 123, 131. 

clodéyew els Tods dparepas, 106. 

doaywyets, 128. 

eloodos, 268 n. 

eloopa, 102, 136. 

‘ExaropBavdy, 81, 84, 111, 122. 

ecrAyola, 94, 102, 107, 120; 
avykdnros, 120; xipia, 121 n. 

eéudyovacriKds, rivaé, 107, 121; 
puoObs, 116, 124. 

exktKAnpa, 282. 

éctripocis, 326 2. ° 

éxrevds, 87. 

_ *EdadnBodrdv, 81, 84, 271. 

~ teyxos, 310. 
adeds, 264. 

*Edevolyior, 109. 

*EdAnvorap(ar, 102, 113, 114. 

euBases, 288. 

éuBarns, 285. 

eu Bddrros, Sl. 

upvor Slat, 128, 

eurroplov, émiednral, 116, 118. 

eu, 1. evvor, pavraclar, 323. 

evan er Seca, 79. 

évSexa, ol, 102, 116, 133. 

évépyea, 319 and n,, 320. 

évy Kal véa, 79, 80. 

évvaernpls, 81, 82. 

Yyvor, 323; Kowal, eupuror, 
karadnrrikol, 323. 

évredgxeta, 319 and 2, 
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évoporla, 142. 

# 08, 319. 

énynral trav doloy, 129. 

e€1s»320. 

eEodos, 269. 

&€otAns, dln, 131, 133. 

e€ouls, 286, 

edorpa, 283. 

éreodSuov, 268 and n., 269. 

éméxew, 321. 

én Spaxpa, ex’ &vea dPonrois, 
90 2. 

émPara., 127. 

émBodn, 112, 113. 

érldoots, 136. 

émudaxdyres, 112. 

ériupednral, ris pudjs, 1085 
éumoplov, 116; rar vewplov, 116, 

érupednris (of cleruchy), 145. 

émumdpodos, 269, 

émlppnpa, 270. 

eas tov Sypoolwv tpyav, 
117. 

émuorarnys, 118, 119 n., 121. 


émwdds, 285. 

éravioy, 135. 

éradvopos, ipws, 108, 125 m5 
dpxwy, 1153; orparetar év rots 
éxwvtpows, 125 n., 126 n. 

*Epex@nis, 108. 

Zpnpos, Siky, 131 n., 133. 

épiotixy, 311, 

éorrépa, 78. 

éotlacts, 137. 

eddarpovla, 320. 

evepyerns, 145. 

evOvduxla, 132. 

elOuva, 109,111. 

e¥@vvos, 109, 111, 

HimarplSa, 92, 98. 


%bexros, 90 n. 
Par 133. 


——. 


pou, 140. 
éxivos, 132. 
» 78. 


tevytrat, 96, 100, 125. 
t is, 117. 


, 94 n., 101, 115, 128. 
& Bot, 107, 125. 
tos 


> tvya, Kard, 284. 


fuylrns, 127. 
{Gov (of the universe), 323 x. 


H (=100), 12. 
fyycpovla Sucactplov, 128, 
Jonge pas 
v cvppoplas, 136 2. 
Avala, 129. : 
Auacris, 107, 129. 
Afov, tporal, 80. 


Oaraplrys, 127. 
Oapyndudv, 81, 84. 
Oéar, 278. 
Qéarpov, 275-278. 
GearpoTradns, 274. 
Qeatpdyys, 274, 290. 
Beodoyctov, 283. 
Béots, 107, 305. 
Ger poberetov, 94. 
Beopoderns, 93, 115, 123, 124, 
130. 
Qerds (tats), 107. 
Qedv yéveois, 298. 
Oewprxdv, 101, 114 n., 134, 289 ; 
6 em) Td Oewpixdy, 114 n, 
Oneeciov, lllx. ~ 
OAres, 96, 97, 105, 125. 
@éddos, 111, 119. 
Spavtrns, 127. 
s, 320. 
Opdyvou, 278. 7 
Gupéry, 278, 280, 285. 


t, 10 2. 

Jaks 3 82, 115 ny 146 
pVALov, 82, n. . 

inériov, 286, 288, 289, 293. 

Uarmapxos, 95, 113, 125. 
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imareis, 96, 100, 125, 126, 142. 
“Immofwvrls, 108. 
immorokérns, 126 n. 

tooreAys, 104. 

torapevov, pnvds, 79. 


KadloKos, Kuptos, dxupos, 133. 

Kasdpqio ypappara, 2. 

Kadpqion, 2. 

KabfjKov, Td, 326, 

kaknyoptas, S{kn, 131. 

Kaapos, 20. 

Kédpvea, 84, 

Kapvetos, 138. 

KkaTaBoral, 135. 

KaraAdnmrucol, yvoa, pavraclar, 
323. 

KaTddyrros, 323 7. 

Karddnis, 323. 

karddoyos (of citizens), 125; 
orparela éx karadbyou, 126, 

Kexports, 108. 

KeAcuorys, 127. 

Kepapijs, 109. 

kepavvooKorretoy, 283. 

KATev, ol dd Toy, 328 n. 

K7poxes, 92. 

KAjpvé, 112, 118, 121, 

KuyKAls, 118, 

KAabiSpa, 79, 133, 

Kfjpos, 98. 

kAnpovxla, 144, 

KAyTAp, 131. 

KAtpaKes, Xapwveror, 283. 

Kothos, piv, 80. 

Kowov ypapparetov, 106. 

kowos téros, 307; davraclat, 
roa, kowal, 323. 

Koppariov, 270, 

Kopipds, 269, 285. 

«d0opvas, 285, 287, 288 and x. 

kdvSvdos, 85. 

Kopuatos, 270, 271, 284, 285, 

koTvAn, 87, 88. 

Koupedtis, Koupetoy, 106. 

Kpokords, 282. 

Kporetv, 290. 

Kaos, 88. 

ktapos, dd xudyov, 111 n., 118, 

kuBepyqtys, 127. 
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KbKdvos Kops, 263 n.. 
KupBets, 98. 

kupta éckryota, 121 n., 124. 
kiptos KadloKos, 133 
kodaxpérns, 93, 96, 114. 
kKépn, 264, 

kGpos, 267. 

Koha mpdowra, 270 2. 


Aaiddar, 109. 

Aaxovixal (shoes), 288. 

RaparaSypopla, 115, 137. 

Aaxetv Slny, 182 n. 

Acovris, 108. 

Miiros, 136 n. 

Ayrovpyla, 102, 107; 127 n., 
13 


Afvara, 115, 271, 272. 

Angapxucdy ypapparetov, 102, 
105, 109, 125. 

Antlapxos, 121 and n. 

AEs, 106, (claim) 132. 

Aurotaklov, yeah, 112, 126. 

Royelov, 275-277, 278-280. 

Aoyiorys, 111 n. 

Adyos, 324. 

Aoxuyds, 113, 125, 142, 

AdxXos, 142. 

Avypd, ohuara, 3. 

Aixveov ads, mepl, 78. 


M (=2), 77 
M (=10,000), 12. 
padfpora, 301 2, 
arevTiKh, 310. 
aupaxtypray, 81. 
paxpdy, 269. 
péSipvos, 87, 90, 96 n. 
pépece, orparetar éy rots, 126 n. 


on vue, 78. 
péon (mporwdla), 74. 
peonpBpla, 78. 
perodvros, pqvds, 79. 
peowdds, 285. 
> pera Ta Dvorkd, 318. 
erayetviay, 81. 
perolxtoy, 104, 135. 
péroixor, 104, 105. 
pérpa, Enpd, dypd, 87. 
perpytys, 87, 96 n. 
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perpovdpot, 87, 102, 116. 


piv, 79. 
patnp, 75 n. 
pnxavn, 283. 
prodds exkAnoacreKds, 116, 124. 
pic ds (of soldiers), 127. 
pv, 88, 89. 
poe, 142, ; 
ovvuxideyv, 81, 111. 
puortpia, 115. 


vatapxos, 142, 
vavBarar, 127. 
vavkpapla, 93, 97, 99. 
vatkpapos, 93, 97, 99. 
vauinyds, 127 

vadrar, 127. 

vavTodikar, 128. 

veikos, 304, 

veodapadys, 138. 
vewplov, cmimehyrat tov, 116. 
Nnpévs, 304. 

Niortis, 304. 

voepsy, wip, 324. 
vopodérns, 122, 123, 124. 
vépou (coins), 153. 

vopou em’ avdpt, 124. 
voupnvia, 79, Sl. 

Nois, 305, 314. 


Eéorns, 87, 88. 
Etdov, 7d mpOrov, 277 
Evorls, 286 


Ops. 
éPodds, 88, 89. 
ByKos, 290. 
olkuorys, 143, 144. 
Olvyis, 108. 
éxplBas, 279, 285. 
éxraernypis, $1. 
Sploror, 141. 
Sporopepy, 305. 
bpolwv, é&, 283. 
dpdadds, 19. 
By, pr dy, 305; 7d ph bv otk 
tort, 303. 
S€bBadov, 87. 
dmc bd8opos, 114. 
Smda, 94. 
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te, ouBiy Rice 321, 
elie 138. 
orpa (near the market), 22. 
xiorpa (of theatre), 275- 279. 
acs, 319. 
otela, 318; merry ovcla, 320 n. 


wh0n, 321. 
ae 107, 109. 
arn 85, oe 

orov, 21. 
Takei él, 128, 129. 
Tléudvdou, 138. 
Tlavétovls, 108. 
mavdoKxevrpia, 280 2. 
mavoT)hla, 125, 
maverparid, 126, 
méyre, pet, 299, 
abt os, 18. a, pas 
mapaBacts, 2 6 
mapaypapt, 132. 
mopakataBporn, 132 n, 
TrOpaKar ov" 283. 

tor, 99, 

gael ypagey, 105, 116, 


mopacdyyns, 85. 

mapacracis, 1327. 

mopacrdrar, 284. 

Tapaxoptynyo, 274, 

mapedpos, 112. 

mépobos (choral ode), 268, 269. 
ios (entrance to a theatre), 

279, 181, andz. 

aredia.xol, 99. 

mre rry otela, 320 2. 

TEVTAKOTLOLESLp.VOL, ou 125. 


TevTnk Wa sa 
mevrnko en 142, 
mepyounyy, 2 


mepl hixvov ibés, mT. TAHOovTaY 
te ©. wporov vUrmrvor, 
8. 


mepiaxror, 281, 
areplouxor, 138. 
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mepurarytiKkol, 317. 

meploria, 12). 

Tlepouxat (shoes), 288. 

mixus, 85, 86. 

mudkiov, lll nm, 133 2. 

alvak exxrnovaoriKds, 107, 121, 

mpov, 85, 86. 

amAnphs, wav, 79. 

mAnpodv Td Sixacryptoy, 130. 

mhovrlydny, 93. 

mvtyos, 269, 

moheuapxos, Athenian, 93, 100, 
115; Spartan, 142. 

méhos,, 78. 

aovs, 85, 86. 

TlooraBedv, 81, 82, 271. 

mpdkrop, 102, 113, 133. 

Tmpodyov, 274. 

mpoPorH, 123. 

mpoPovrcupa, 119, 122. 

mpdypappa, 119. 

mpoedp(a, 107, 278, 290. 

arpdeSpos, 119 2. 

mrpoetaropa, 136. 

mponypéva, 326. 

mpdrniis, 329. 

mpddoyos, 268 and n, 269 and n. 

mpdtevos, 145, 

mporkaTaBpAnpara, 135, 

mpocKyyiov, 280 2. 

mpdokAnors, 131, 

mpdcodot, 135. 

mporrarys, 104, 130 2. 

apoowrrov, 289'5 3 Koda mpedc- 
oma, 270 2. 

mporépa, (dexdr), 79. 

mpoxelporovia, 122. 

mputavela, 118. 

id pce 131. 
puTaveiov, 143; 
IIpuravely, 107 ; 
TIpuravely, 129. 

mpvtavis, 95, 118; 7&yv vav- 
kpdpwv, 93, 

mputaveto, 118, 

pal, 78. : 

moarayovurrhs, 270, 
ae Ov, re 84, 106. 

mukayopar, 146, 

pee as 145. 


olrnow § ép 
tpérar 


ee 
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mip, 7d, 2995 voepdy, TEXVLKOY; 
324. 
months, 113, 133. 


paBSosxou, 290. 
pytpa, 139, 141. 


ody, 77. 
werd Oe, 95, 98, 
oeXls, 18. 
Kopa, 87. 
eae Avypa, 3. 
pctov Saudviov, 308. 


ofdvBos, 19. 
ciripa, 288. 


_ ournpéctov, 126. 


olrycis év IIpuravelp, 107. 
ouropidaxes, 116, 

oxnvh, 269, 279. 

Tnids, 119, 129. 
Exrpopoproy, 81. 
SSpeavee! 6, 299. 
cKvTdadn, 140. 


codia, 296, 
codirrs, 296, 306. 


copes, 296. 

Drapriarat, 138: 

omlaph, 85, 86. 

orohds, 288, 

ordduov, 85, 86. 

ordcipov, 268, 269, 285. 

aorépavos, 107 

ontypat, 11, 

orotxous, Kara, 284. 

orparetat, év Tots émwviuors, 126 
n. 3 &v Tos wepect, 126 2. 

otparnyds, 95, 100, 110, 112, 
125, 136, 290. 

otpody, 270, 285, 

ovykrnros, exxdyola, 120. 

ovddoyfis, 121 2. 

obpBodov, 87, 124, 

cipBovdos, 142. 

cuppopta, 136. 

civducos, 133. 

cvviyopos, 111 z., 133. 

ovyrédea, 136 

cupirrev, 290. 

cippa, 286. 

odykiorkos, 130 
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oxédua, 24, 
copdriov, 286, 


ratlapxos, 102, 113, 125. 

rafis, 305, 

TédavToy, 88, 89. 

raytas, 95, 102, 108, 112, 114; 
roplar Tov lepav xpnudrwy Tis 
"AOnvalas, 114; raplac Tov 
dddwv Gedy, 114 ; Tey orpariw- 
mix@v, 113, 114.7, 

tapporovol, 117, 

te.xorrovol, 117, 

réXos, 319. 

TeXovns, 135. 

rertapakovTa, ol, 128, 

TexviKdv, mp, 324, 

rlunpa, 113, 133. 

pts dydv, 133. 

TéKos, 907. 

rotdrns, 103, 119, 121, 

wétrot, 278 ; Kowds ré2ros, 307. 

Tpayou, 263. 

Tpayodta, 263, 265. 

Tpipaoviov, 288. 

rpinpapxta, 127, 136. 

Tpripapxos, 102, 127, 137. 

tprnpys, 126, 127. 

mpinporrovol, 117. 

Tpirayovirrys, 271. 

Tpirrvapxos, 109. 

tpirtis, 92, 93, 97, 99, 101, 


109. 
mpotral yAlov, 80. 


3 Wddy, 7. 

ty, 302, 319. 
“YAcis, 138. 
trodhpara, 288. 
imdpxnpa, 284, 
broléces, 266 2. 
trokpurfs, 271. 
drropeloves, 141. 
traporla, 132 2. 
ad’ &, 11. 

ig’ ob, 314, 


davractar, 323 ; owal, tupurot, 
xaradnmrikol, 323. 


ddcts, 130 2. 
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s, unvos, 79, 80. Xapaveror KA(wakes, 283. 
gr Xerporovia, 110, 112, 122. 


Xitov, 286.5 efwyuls, dupepil- 
oxanos, 286, 


apis, 286. 
uarretov, 106. Dare, 286. 
a xotvué, 87, 88. 
old Athenian, 91, 92; | xopevris, 266, 271. 
thenes, 102, 106, 109; | xopnyla, 137. 
€ xopodtacKahos, 273. d 
xopés, 264, 271; Kiros xopds, 
632. 3 xopdy diddvar, 273. 


eS xois, 87. 
= fe ‘ 
oxos, 113, 125. W, 7, 8, 15, 
91, 99, 101, 108; names | Yerdopapruplov, Sikn, 134. . 
91, 108; érwmednral ris ropa, 118, 124, ; ' 
108. , 122. 
otdets, 92, (troops), 125. 
cd, pera Ta, 318, : » & 7, 8; 0, 7, 8 
at a8, 
&BA, 139, 
F, 8, 12. 
Q, 8, 12. 
AM, 13. 


ii ne 
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A, (absolvo), 206 %., 254. 
A, (antiquo), 2067. 

A: U. C., 151. 
abdicatio, 192. 

accensus, 147. 


acta, senatus, populi, diurna, 


200 n. 

actio legis, 247 syg.; dare 
actionem, bs 

actus, 156. 

addictus, 250. 

adjudicatio, 249n. 

Adjutrix, Legio, 236. 

adlecti, 222. 

adsidui, 175 7. 

advocati, 251. 

Aebutia, Lex, 249. 

Aedes Divi Julii, 208 ». 

aedilis, sce Index of Subjects. 

Aegypto, praefectus, 226 n. 

aerarii, tribuni, 197, 244, 

aerarium militare, 261. 

aerarium Saturni, 185, 239, 
261. ‘ 

aerarius, 212. 

aequitas, 243. 

aes, aes grave, 154. 

ager publicus, 258, 259, and n. 

agrimensores, 233. 

ala, 283, 235. 

album, 180; album judicum, 
245, 

Alliensis clades, 152. 

altercatio, 254. 

amase, 14. 

ambitus, 191; quaestio, 210, 
253. 


‘amphitheatrum, 291 n. 


amphora, 157. 
angusticlavia, 213. 
annona, 184. 


annonae, praefectus, 224. 
annus bissextus, 1507. 
anquirere, 251. 

ante meridiem, 147. 
antepilani, 231. 

antestari, 247. 

Apollinares, Ludi, 153. 
Aprilis, 148. 

aquae et ignis interdictio, 255. 
aquarum, curatores, 225, 
aquila, 233. 

arbiter, 245, 249, 

arbosis, 14. 

armillae, 234. 

Arvales, Fratres, 193. 

as, 153 sgq.; as libralis, 153 


8qq: 

Atellanae, 292, 295. 

Aternia Tarpeia, Lex, 209 7., 
241, 251. 

atri, dies, 152. 

auctoritas, senatus, 200, 201 n. 

augur, 178, 194, 199 x. ; college 
of, 194. 

auguraculum, 1947. 

Augusta, Legio, 236. 

Augustus, 219 ; legati Augusti, 
226; procurator Augusti, 
262. e 

aulaea, 291. 

Aurelia, Lex, 244. 

aureus, 153, xix. 

aureolus libellus, 330. 

auspicia, 159, 173, 190, 194, 
234, 246, 247; majora, 177.5 
minora, 177 2. ; habere au- 
spicia, 194n.; privata, 1947.5; 
publica, 194 n. ; ex tripudiis, 
194 m.; repetere auspicia, 
194 n. 

auxilia, 230, 235. 
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Bacchanalia, 202, 

basilica, 250 n. 

bes, 153; fenus ex besse, 158. 
bibliopolae, 23. 

bis sextus, 149 n, 

bombycina, 21 x. 

bruma, 80 n. 


C, (letter), 13, 14. 
C, (numeral), 15. . 
©, (condemno), 206 n., 254, 
Caecilia, Lex, 182. 
Caerites, 212. 
Caesar, 218 ; patrimonium Cae- 
saris, 262, 
ealamus, 20. 
calata comitia, 174, 175. 
Calpurnia, Lex, 210. 
calumniae, 253. 
Campus Martius, 181, 195, 206 
and n., 207, 229, 291 n. 
id cantica, 294. 
Canuleia, Lex, 162, 211. 
.@ capio pignoris, 246, 247. 
7 capitales, tresviri, 188, 254. 
capripedes Satyri, 263. 
caput, 212; capitis deminutio, 
yr maxima, minor, 212; capite 
t censi, 229, 
Cassianum, foedus, 214. 
a castra, 231; stativa, 236 and 
A m.; praefectus castrorum, 
236. 
eausarii, 230 . 
: causidici, 251. 
cautio, 249, 253. 
celerum, tribunus, 159, 173. 
censor, sce Index of Subjects, 
census, (participle), 175; capite , 
eensi, 229, 
census of inhabitants, 181, 259; 
eensus of classes, 205, 213, 
244; manumissio ex censu, 
¥ 181 »., 210 n. ; equester, 213 
and n. ; senatorius, 214; ex- 
tremus, 229; of ducenarii, 
256 ; of tribuni aerarii, 244. 
 gentesima, (interest), 157 ; binae 
_ eentesimae, 157. 
_ eentesima rerum venalium, 260. 
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es 197, 239, 244, 249, 

centuria, juniorum, seniorum, 
175, 205, 228; number of 
citizens in, 205 and n. 

centuriata, comitia, sce Index 
of Subjects. ; [257. 

centurio, 228, 232 and ; pay, 

Cereales, 184. 

cereales, aediles, 184, 224, 

charta, 18, 21 n. : 

Cincia, Lex, 251, 

civile jus, 242 n,, 248, 

civis, classes of, 199, 210-214; 
cives optimo jure, 210 ; cives 
sine suffragio, 212, 230, 261 ; 
military duties, 228, 229; 
poor, 258 ; freedom from tax- 
ation, 260. 

civitas, 210-215; civitas sine 
suffragio, 212, 215, 230; 
civitates foederatae, 214, 
216, 230 ; extended to Italy, 
215 and n. 

classiarii, 238, 

classici, 213. 

classici, quaestores, 164, 185. 

classis, 204, 205, 244; list of 
in com. cent., 205. 

classis, (fleet), 288; praefecti 
classibus, 239. 

clepsydra, 79, 128, 147. 

clientes, 172. 

clipeus, 228 n. 

coercitio, 188, 

codex, 20. 

codex Theodosianus, 255, 

codicillus, 20. 

cognati, 171 n. 

cognitio, 241, 243, 256. 

cognomen, 171, 212 n, 

cohors, (legion), 232. 

cohors, (of provincial gover- 
nor), 218, 

cohortes civium Romanorum, 
230, e 

cohortes urbanae, 237. 

cohortes vigilum, 237, 

colonia, Romana, Latina, 215, 
260 n. 


> 
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comitia, calata, centuriata, cu- 
riata, tributa, see Index of 
Subjects. 

comitia, (sacerdotal), 194° n., 
210. 

comitiales, dies, 152. 

comitiati, tribuni militum, 227 


nN. 

Comitium, 203 %., 207 1., 
249 n. 

commercium, 172, 211, 217 n. 

comoedia, palliata, togata, tra- 
beata, tabernaria, praetexta, 
292; contaminata, 293. 

comperendinatio, 254. 

comprehensibilis, 323 n. 

concilia plebis, 183 n., 207. 

conciliabula, 215 n. 

condemnatio, 249 and n. 

condictionem, per, 246. 

confarreatio, 194. 

congius, 157. 

conscripti, patres, 198. 

eonsecratio, 221. 

consilium principis, 222. 

consul, see Index of Subjects. 

consulares, 199, 222, 226 n., 
256. 

consularis, potestas, see consul. 

contio, 188 ., 204 2. 

conubium, 172, 211, 217 x. 

constratus, pes, 156. 

contaminata, comoedia, 293. 

cornicines, 205 and 7. 

cornua, 19, 

cubitus, 155. . 

curatores, frumenti, viarum, 
aquarum, operum tuendo- 
rum, riparum, 225. 

curia, 159 x., 171, 204. 

Curia Hostilia, 199 n., 207 n. 

Curia Julia, 207 7. 

curiata, comitia, see Index of 
Subjects. 

curiata, lex, de imperio, 173, 

ma Laas 

cursus honorum, 190. 

curulis, sella, 178 n., 189; see 
Index of Subjects. 

eustodes, 231. 
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cyathus, 157. 
Cyrenaica, Legio, 236. 


D, (numeral), 15. 

datio, judicis, 249. 

decemviri legibus scribendis, 
177 n. 

decemviri stlitibus judicandis, 
189, 244, 256. 

decuma, 259. 

decumana, porta, 231. 

decuria, 228, 244 n. 

decurio, 228, 232. 

dediticii, 215. 

delectus, 229; tumultuarius, 
228. 

deminutio, 
minor, 212. 

denarius, 154. 

detestatio sacrorum, 210. 

deunx, 153; usurae deunces, 
158. 

Deus ex machina, 283 2. 

dextans, 153. 

dextra, porta principalis, 233. 

Dialis, flamen, flaminica, 193 n. 

dictator, see Index of Subjects. 

diem, dicendo consumere, 200. 

dies, atri, comitiales, fasti, 
festi, fissi, intercisi, nefasti, 
profesti, religiosi, vitiosi, 
152; fastus, 152, 246 5 
nefastus, 152, 246, 250 n. 

dilectus, see delectus. 

differentia, 319. 

digitus, 155. 

diribitio, 206. 

discessio, 200. 

diverbia, 294. _ 

dividere, 147. 

divinatio, 253. 

Divus, 221. 

do, dico, addico, 152, 250. 

dodrans, 153. 

dominus gregis, 294. 

ducenarii, 256. 

duoviri, perduellionis, 173, 239, 


capitis, maxima, 


252. 
XII. tabulae, 161, 240, 246, 238. 


dupondius, 155, xix. 


edicendi, jus, 188. 

edictum, 180, 192, 196, 217, 
240 and u., 245, 248, 251, 
255 ; of provincial governor, 
217, 245 ; of emperor, 255. 

edictum perpetuum, 180, 240. 

emeriti, 230 n. 

epistulae, (of Augustus), 169. 

equester census, 213 and n, 

equitatae miliariae, 236. 

equitatus, 227, 231 ; ae 227. 

equites, see Index 0 Subjects. 

equus publicus, 213, 228. 

evocati, 230 n. 

evolvere, 19. 

essentia, quinta, 320 n. 

excubiae, 2: 

excubitoria, 237. 

exercitus, 206 x. ; justus, 237 n. 

explicare, 19, 


fabri, 205. 

fabulae, 291. 

falsi, quaestio, 210, 253. 

familia, 171, 194. 

fari tria verba, 152. 

fasces, 188, 226. 

Fasti, 178. 

fenus, 157, 158. 

Feralia, 152. 

Feriae, 152; Latinae, 152, 179; 
statae, 152; indictivae, 152. 

Ferrata, Legio, 236. 

Fescenninae, 291. 

festuca, 131, 244 2. 

fetiales, 173, 195. 

filum, 193 2. d 

fiscus, 261. 

fissi, dies, 152. 

flamen, 193, 194; Dialis; 
Martialis, Quirinalis, 193 2. 

Flaminia, Prata, 291 n. 

flaminica, 193 n, 

Floralia, 184. 

aia civitates, 214, 216, 


foedus, 173m, ; Cassianum, 214; 

aequum, iniquum, 215 2. 
formulae, 247-251; quoted by 
Gaius, 249, 
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fora, 214 n, 

forum, 190, 195, 203 n., 207 
and n., 250 ”.; plan of, 
Sacing p. 147; description of, 
207 n.; Forum, Romanum, 
Magnum, Julium,Augustum, 
207 n. ; Julii, 238., 

Fratres Arvales, 193. 

frequens senatus, 200 n. 

frontes, 19. 

frumenti, curatores, 224. 


G,. 13. 
Gabinia, Lex, 167. 
Gaius, 14, 
ee 228 n. 
allica, Legio, 236. 
gens, 159, 171, 193. 
gentium, jus, 242 and m, 
enus, 319, 
ermanica, Legio, 236. 
gladius, 231 n. 
Gnaeus, 14, 
pragis 155. 
raecostasis, 207 n. 
greges, (of actors), 294; domi- 
nus gregis, 294. 


HS., 155, 221. 

hasta, 131, 228 n., 231; sym- 
bolic meaning of, 244 n, 

hastati, 231 and n., 282. 

hereditates, 260. 

Hispana, Legio, 236 n. 

hister, 292 n. 

histrio, 292 n. 

homo novus, 214 n. 

homoeomeria, 305. (212. 

honorum, cursus, 190; jus, 211, 

Hortensia, Lex, 201 

Hortus Scipionis, 195 n. 

Hostilia, Curia, 199, n., 207 n. 


I (=z), 14 


-idola, (Bacon’ 8), tribus, specus, 


fori, theatri, 296 n, 
Idus, 147. . 
ignominia, 212. 
a i 214; jus imaginum, 


ia 
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imperator, 168, 219, 220. 

imperium, see Index of Subjects. 

inauguratum, templum, 199 n. 

index, 18. 

indictivae, Feriae, 152. 

infamia, 212, 254. 

injectionem, legis actio per 
_ manus, 246, 249. 

insignia, 188. 

intentio, 249. : 

intercalarius, mensis, 149. 

intercessio, 183 and ., 189. 

intercisi, dies, 152, 

interdictio, aquae et ignis, 255. 

interrex, 171, 177 n., 186, 191. 

Italia, sce Index of Subjects. 

Italica, Legio, 236. 

Ttalici, socii, 215. 

ipse dixit, 299. 


J, 14. 

Judex, 197, 243-246, 249, 253 ; 
ferre, ejerare, judicem, 246 ; 
judicem reicere, 253; album 
judicum, 245 ; judicis datio, 
249 ; legis actio per judicis 
postulationem, 246. 

judiciaria, Lex Sempronia, 243. 

judicium, 250. 

jugerum, 156. 

Julia, Curia, 207 n. 

Julia municipalis, Lex, 216. 

~ Junia Norbana, Lex, 217 n. 

* Juniani, 217. 

Jupiter Capitolinus, 235 ; 
temple of, 199. . 

jurare in leges, 192. 

jurisconsulti, 251. 

jus, 210 2. ; conubii, 163, 172, 
211; jus edicendi, 188; jus 
multae dictionis, 188 ; prae- 
fecti jure dicundo, 181, 216 
m., 244; jura publica, 211 ; 
privata, 211; jus suffragii, 
211; honorum, 211; provo- 
cationis, 211; commercii, 
211; imaginum, 211 ; Latii, 
217 ; jus Latii, majus, minus, 
217 n.; jus gentium, naturale, 
242 and n.; jus civile, 242 and 


INDEX. 


n., 248 ; in jure, 249 ; vocare 
in jus, 249 ; dico jus, 250. 
justus equitatus, 227; exer- 

citus, 227 n. 


Kaeso, 14. 
Kalendae, 14, 148. 


L, (numeral), 15. 

laticlavia, 199. 

Latinae, Feriae, 152, 179. 

Latinum nomen, 215; Coloniae 
Latinae, 216. 

Latii, jus, majus, minus, 217 
and 7. 5 

Latini, Janiani, 217 x. 

legati Augusti, 226, 236. 

legem ferre, rogare, etc., 203. 

Leges, see Index of Subjects. 

legio, 227, 231 ; (imperial), 235, 
236; names of; 236; cost of, 
258. 

Lemuralia, 152. 

Lex, 240 ; in leges jurare, 192 ; 
sacrata, 209; provinciae, 
217; de imperio, 220; legis 
actio, 246; see Index of 
Subjects. 

libellus aureolus, 330. 

liber, 18. 

liberti, libertini, 211, 212 x, ° 

libra, 153. 

libralis, as, 153. 

librarii, 22. 

liburnae, naves, 235. 

Liciniae, Leges, 162. 

lictor, 188. 

litem, addico, 250; litem con- 
testari, 250. See stlit-. 

litterati, 24. : 

Livia, Lex, 244. 

locupletes, 175 . 

lorica, 228 n. 

Luceres, 170. 

Ludi, Apollinares, Romani, 
Plebeii, 153; Plebeii, 184; 
bse 184, 295 ; Cereales, 
184. 

ludio, 292 n. 

Luperealia, 152, 


Luperci, 193. 
a lustrum, 182, 


M, (numeral), 15. 

_Maeniana, 207 n. 

magister equitum, 177, 227; 
functions of, 185. 


Majestas, 222; majestatis, 
quaestio, 210, 253. 

manceps, 261. 

mandata, 255. 
y Manilia, Lex, 167. 

manipulus, 227, 228, 231. 
@ Manumissio censu, 18] 2., 
io 212 n. ; testamento, 212 n. ; 

: vindicta, 212 ».; tax on, 260. 

Manumissus, 212 n. 


manus injectio, 246, 249 7. 
Martialis, flamen, 193 n. 
Martius, (month), 148, 149; 
Campus Martius, 181, 1957., 
P 206, 229, 292 n. 
Megalensia, 153, 184, 295. 
membrana, 19, 20. 
mensis, 147; intercalarius, 149. 
meridiem, ante, post, 147. 
miles, pay, 233, 257 ; veterans, 
230 n., 259 n.; tribuni mili- 
tum, 227 and n., 234, 236. 

miliariae equitatae, 236. 
milia passuum, 155. 
imilia sestertium, 155, 
Mimi, 292. 

Minerva, Legio, 236. 

minium, (monopoly of), 260. 

modius, 157. 

Mons Sacer, 161, 176. 
F morum, praefectus, 168. 

mos majorum, 174. 

taulleus, 199. 

multa, 252, 254; multae dic- 

tionis jus, 188. 
munia, 215. . 
municipium, 215, 216, 


nautae, 238. 

navales, socii, 238. 

naves, longae, onerariae, li- 
burnae, 238. 

' naturale, jus, 242 n. 
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nefasti, dies, 152, 246, 250 n. 

nihil, ex nihilo nihil fit, 302. 

nobiles, 213. 

nomen, 171; nomina dare, 230 
m.; nomen deferre, 253; 
nomen rei accipere, 253, 

nomen Latinum, 215, 

non liquet, 254, 

Nonae, 147. 

nota, 182. 

notarii, 190. 

novus homo, 214 n. 

nummus, 154. 

nundinae, 152, 191, 252. 


obnuntiatio, 190. 

ocreae, 228 n. 

Ogulnia, Lex, 163, 194, 211. 
onerariae, naves, 238. 

operum tuendorum, curatores, 


225. 

Ops, temple of, 261. 

optio, 228, 

ordo, senatorius, nobilium, 213, 
214, 222, 256. 

ornare provinciam, 218, 258. 

ovatio, 235. 

ovilia, 206 n. 

Ovinia, Lex, 163, 198. 


pagina, 18. 

pagus, 175 and n. 

palimpsestum, 21. 

palliata, 292-293, 

pallium, 292. 

palmipes, 155, 

palmus, 155. 
antomimus, 292. 
arilia, 152. : 

parricidium, 251; quaestores 
parricidii, 159, 173, 239, 252, 

Parthica, Legio, 236. 

passus, 86 n., 155; milia pas- bre 
suum, 155. 

paterfamilias, 171. 

pater patriae, 219. 

patres, 172, 197; patres (et) 
conscripti, 198. 

patriae, pater, 219. 

patrimonium Caesaris, 262. 
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patronus, 172, 212i. 

patronus, (lawyer), 251. 

peculatus, quaestio, 210, 253. 

pedare, 156. 

pedarii, 197. 

pedatura, 156. 

pedibus ire, 199. 

pedites, census of, 205. 

pensio, 248. 

perduellionis, duoviri, 173, 239, 
252, 


peregrinus, 215, 242, and 7. ; 
praetor, 164, 180, 196, 240, 
242, 248. 
perendie, 254. 
pergamena, 20. 
perpetuae, quaestiones, 180, 
196, 210, 252, 255. 
perpetuum, dictum, 180, 
240 n. 
pertica, 155. 
pes, 155; pes, porrectus, con- 
stratus, quadratus, 156. 
phalerae, 234, 
pignoris capionem, legis actio 
per, 246. : 
pilani, 231. 
pilum, 231. 
plagulae, 18. 
plaustra, 264 7. 
Plautia, Lex, 244. 
Plautia Papiria, Lex, 216. 
*Plebeii, Ludi, 153, 184. 
‘plebeius aedilis, see Index of 
Subjects. 
plebiscitum, 161, 163, 187, 201, 
208, 240. 
plebs, 159-163, 172, 176, 194, 
. 206, 207, 240; concilia plebis, 
183 »., 206-; appeal to plebs, 
209 n., 251; tribuni plebis, 
see Index of Subjects. 
podismus, 156. 
pomerium, 175 7. 
Pompeia, Lex, 226 n. 
pons, (in voting), 206. 
pontifex, 150, 151, 160, 178, 
193, 246 and n., 257; maxi- 
mus, 160, 168, 176, 193, 210, 
219, 242, 246; origin of 


7 
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word, 173 2.3 collegium 
pontificum, 193, 194. 

populus, 159, 171; cum populo - 
agere, 188 n.; acta populi, 
200 n. 

Porciae, Leges, 202 n., 254 m. 

porrectus, pes, 156. 

porta, praetoria, decumana, 
principalis dextra, princi- 
palis sinistra, 233. 

portoria, 202 n., 259. 

post exactos reges, 151. 

post meridiem, 146. 

postulationem, legis actio per 
judicis, 246. 

potestas, 188 ; consularis, see 
consul; tribunicia, 169, 153, 
219; par potestas, 189 ; 
major, 189. 

praefectus, morum, 168; urbi, 
(reg.), 173, (imp.), 223, 256 ; 
praetorio, 223, 237, 256; 
annonae, 224 ; vigilum, 224 ; 
Aegypto, 226 n. ; castrorum, 
236 ; praefecti jure dicundo, 
214 n., 245; praefecti Cap- 
uum Cumas, 82, 214 %. ; 
praefecti socium, 232, 234 5 
elassibus, 239. : 

praenomen, 171, 212 x., 219. 

praerogativa, (centuria), 206. 

praetexta, toga, 189, 199, 292 5 
tragoedia, comoedia, 292. 

praetor, see Index of Subjects. 

praetoria, porta, 233. 

praetorii, 199, 226 n. 

practorium, 223 and 2., 233, 
236; praefecti praetorio, 223, 
237, 256 ; pay of, 237. 

praevaricatio, 253 

Prata, Flaminia, 291 n. 

pretiis, maximis, infimis, 182. 

primipilus, 232 n. 

princeps, 167, 218. 

princeps senatus, 199 and n. 

principes, 23l,and 2. 

principium, 208. 

privata jura, 211. 

proconsul, 186 x., see Index of 
Subjects. 


procurator, Augusti, 262, 

procurator, (lawyer), 251. 

procuratores, 226 and n. ; pro 
legato, 226. 

prodictator, 185 n. 

professio, 191. 

profesti, dies, 152. 

prohibitio, 189. 

proletarii, 205. ~ 

oe, 186 n., see Index of 

ubjects. 

propugnatores, 238. 

proquaestor, 186 and n, 

prorogatio, 186, 187. 

provincia, 217, 245; list of, 
218, 225 ; ornare provinciam, 
218, 258; senatorial, 225, 
261; imperial, 225, 262; 
taxes on, 259. 

provinciae, lex, 217. 

provocatio, jus provocationis, 
211; lex de provocatione, 
160, 188, 208, 209. 

prudentes, 255. 

publicani, 182, 202 n., 241, 
261. 201. 

Publilia Philonis, Lex, 163, 

publicus equus, 213, 228; 
publica jura, 211; publica 
utilitas, 248; ager publicus, 
257, 259 and n. 

pulpitum, 291. 

puncta, 206. 


quadrans, 153. 
quadrantal, 156, 157. 
quadratus, pes, 155. 
quadrivium, 27. 


quaestiones, 167, 209, 250 n., 


252, 255, 257; procedure 
before, 252, 253; quaestio 
extraordinaria, 209, 252; 
ordinaria, 210 ; quaestiones 
de sicariis et veneficis, am- 
bitus, majestatis, falsi, pecu- 
latus, de vi, 210, 252 ; judices 
quaestionis, 253, 

quaestor, see Subject Index. 

quaestores parricidii, 159, 173, 
239, 252, 
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quarto quoque anno, 150. 

quatuorviri viis in urbe pur- 
gandis, 188, 

quincunx, 153, 232 ; figure of, 

32 nN, p 

Quindecimviri Sacris Faciun- 
dis, 195. » 

quinta essentia, 320 n. 

quinta et vicesima, 260. 

Quintilis, 148. 

quinto anno, 182 n, 

Quirinalia, 152. 

Quirinalis, flamen, 193 n. 

Quirites, 171. 


rationibus, (scriba), a, 262. 

recuperatores, 197, 243, 250, 
254, 

reges, post exactos, 151. 

Regia, 193. 

regiones, (urbis), 236. 

religiosi, dies, 152, 

remiges, 238. 

renuntiatio, 173, 192 and n., 


renuntiatus, 192, 

repetundae pecuniae, 210; 
quaestio de repetundis, 252. 

rescripta, 169, 255. 

responsa, 251, 255. 

respublica, ne quid detrimenti 
caperet, 202. 

rex, 159, 172, 198, 246; rex 
sacrificulus, or sacrorum, 
160, 176, 193, 

Rhamnes, 170. 

Rhinthonicae, 293 n. 

riparum, curatores, 225. 

rogatio, etc., 203 n. 

rogatores, 206. 

Romani, Ludi, 153, 190, 295; 
Coloniae Romanae, 215, 

Roscia, Lex, 213, 291 n. 

Rostra, 194 n., 207 2. 

rufuli, 227 7. ‘ 


sacer, 183, 7. 

sacra, 170; rex sacrorum, 160, 
176, 193; detestatio sacro- 
rum, 210, 
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sacramento (legis’ actio), 246, 
247 and n. 
sacramentum, 230. 
sacrata, lex, 209. 
sacrificulus, rex, 160, 176, 193. 
sacrosanctus, 183. 
saepta, 206 and n. 
- Salii, 193. 
sapiens, 332. 
sapientia, 332. 
satisdatio, 250. 
Saturae, 291. 
Saturnalia, 152. 
Saturni, aerarium, 185. 
Satyri, capripedes, 263. 
scamnum, 233: 
scholia, 24. 
scribae, 225; ab epistulis, 225; 
a libellis, 225; a cognition- 
ibus, 225 ; a rationibus, 262. 
scriptorium, 26. 
seriptura, 259. 
scripulum, 153, 154, 156. 
sella, curulis, 178 n., 189. 
semis, 153. 
Sempro iia judiciaria, Lex, 243. 
semuncia, 153. 
semunciarium, fenus, 157. 
senator, 197-203, 221, 244 ; 
disqualifications of, 261. 
senatorius ordo, 214, 221, 256 ; 
» census, 214, 221. 
. senatus, 159; princeps senatus, 
199 and m.; ad senatum 
referre, 200; frequens, 200 
n. 3 acta senatus, 200 ; auc- 
toritas, 200; see Index of 
Subjects. 
senatus consultum, 196, 200, 
222 n,, 240; by whom vetoed, 
200 n., 222 n.; ultimum, 179, 
202, 209, 241. 
sententia, 249. 
sententias exquirere, 200. 
septunx, 153 
Serviliae, Leges, 244. 
sescuncia, 153. 
gestertium, 155; milia, 155; 
decies sestertium, 155. 
sestertius, 154. 
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INDEX, 


sextans, 153. 

sextarius, 157. 

Sextilis, 148. 

sexttila, 153. 

sicariis et veneficis, quaestio 
de, 253. 

sicilicus, 153. 

signum (standard), 232. 

signum, (watchword), 232. 

singulorum sententias exqui- 
rere, 200. 

sinistra, porta principalis, 233, 

siparium, 

sipho, 237. 

socii Italici, 215, 230, 282; 
praefecti socium, 232; socii 
navales, 238. 

sodalicia, 193; quaestio 
sodaliciis, 253. 

solarium, 147. 

solstitium, 80 7. 

spectio, 173 n., 190. 

sponsio, 247 n. 

stadium, 85, 86, 155. 

statae, Feriae, 152. 

stationes, 233. 

stativa, castra, 236 and n. 

stilus, 20. 

stipendium, (pay), 229, 233, 237, 
267 ; (tribute), 215 ., 259. 

stlis, 244. 

stlitibus judicandis, decemviri, 
187, 243, 244, 256. 

strigae, 233. 

subscriptio, 225, 

subseriptores, 253. 

subsellium, 278 ”. 

suffragium, 211; jus suffragii, 
211; cives sine suffragio, 
212, 215, 229. 

supplicatio, 234. 


de 


tabernaria, comoedia, 293, 
tabulae, XII, 161, 240, 246, 


248, 

templum, 199 n. 

templum, (in taking auspices), 
178, 195 n. 

tergiversatio, 253. 

Terminalia, 149, 152. 


testamento, manumissio ex, 
181, 212 n. 

tibia, 294. 

Tities, 170. 

titulus, 18. 

toga, praetexta, 189, 199, 292; 
eandida, 191. 

togata, comoedia, 292. 

torques, 234. 

trabeata, comoedia, 292. 

tragoedia, palliata, praetexta, 
praetextata, 292. 

tresviri capitales, 188, 254. 

tresviri monetales, 188, 

tria verba, 152, 250. 

triarii, 231 and n. 

tribunal, 250 n. 

tribuni aerarii, 185, 197, 244, 


260. 

tribuni militum, 227 and n., 
229, 234, 236; comitiati, 
227 ., 229 n.; their pay, 
234. 

tribunicia potestas, 169, 183, 

tribuzius celerum, 159, 173. 

tribunus militum consulari po- 
testate, 163, 177 n. 

tribunus plebis; see Index of 
Subjects. 

tribus, 164, 170, 175, 195, 
204, 205, 206; tr. rusticae, 
175 n. 

tributa comitia; see Index of 
Subjects. 

tributum, 234, 260. 

triens, 153; fenus ex triente, 
158 ; usurae trientes, 158. 

tripudiis, auspicia ex, 195 n. 

triumphus, 234. 

triumviri consulari potestate, 
reipublicae constituendae, 
218. 

trivium, 27. 

tumultuarius, delectus, 228. 

turma, 226, 228, 232. 


V R, (uti rogas), 206 n. 
umbilicus, 19. 
uncia, 153; unciae usurae, 158. 
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unciarium fenus, 158, 

urbanae, cohortes, 237. 

urbanus, praetor, 180, 192, 196, 
242 n,, 248, 256; quaestor, 
184, 196, 261. 

urbs; praefectus urbi, 173, 223, 
256 ; regiones urbis, 237. 

urna, 157. 

usurae, unciae, deunces, tri- 
entes, 158. 

uti rogas, 206 n. 

utilitas publica, 248, 


V, (letter), 14. 

V, (numeral), 15. 

vadimonium, 249. 

Valeria, Lex, 161, 209; de 
provocatione, 160, 188, 208, 
211, 251. 

Valeriae-Horatiae, Leges, 161, 
209. 

vectigal, 217, 259; vectigal 
certum, 259. 

velites, 231. 

veneficis, quaestio de sicariis 
et, 210. 

vexillum, 232. 

vi, quaestio de, 210, 253. 

viarum, curatores, 225, 

vicesima, 260, 

Victrix, Legio, 236. 

vicus, 175. 

vigentisexviri, 187, 

vigiles, 233. 

vigilum, praefectus, 224, 237 ; 
cohortes, 237. 

Villia Annalis, Lex, 190. 

vindicta, (manumissio), 212 n. 

viri, consulares, praetorii, 
226.7, _ 

vitiosi, dies, 152. 

vocare in jus, 249. 

volumen, 18, 


X, (numeral), 15. . 
Y, 14. 
Z, 14. 


st 
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Abbreviations, in Greek mss., 
10 ; in Latin, 17. 

Academia, 313, 316. 

Academics, 316; later, 329, 


330. 

Academy, 316 ; old, 330; new, 
330, 333; adopt Stoicism, 
330. 


30. > 
Accent, in Greek, 74 ; in Latin, 


77. 
Accents, 11, 
Achaeans, 142. 
Acharnae, 108. 
Achilles and tortoise paradox, 


303. 

Actium, 168, 219, 235. 

Actors, Etruscan, 292; Roman, 
293, 294; Greek, 270, 271; 
gestures, 284; costume, 285- 
989, 292; masks, 289, 295 ; 
buskin, 285, 289 ; wigs, 284, 
290; special characters, 
273 n. 

Admiral, Athenian, 126 ; Spar- 
tan, 142; Roman, 238, 

Adoption of children, at Athens, 
107. 

Advocates, professional, at 
Athens, 133; at Rome, 251. 

Aedile, curule, origin, 162, 183; 
status, 177; ‘presides at 
games, 153, 183 ; importance 
of office, 190 n. ; distinctive 

dress, ete., 189, 199; first 
plebeian curule aedile, 162 ; 
plebeian aedile, 162, 176; 
status, 177; functions, 184 ; 
games, 153, 184; aediles 
elected by comitia tributa, 
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183, 208 ; candidature, 191; 
election, 191; assume duties 
of censors, 182; cereales, 
184, 224; ex-aediles, 253 n. ; 
jurisdiction in market dis- 
putes, 195, 242; powers re- 
stricted under empire, 221. 

Aegean, Athenian cleruchies in 
islands of, 144. 

Aeginetan measures, 88, 98. 

Aeolic dialect, distribution, 70; 
characteristics, 74, 75. 

Aeschines, his slaves, 103. 

Aeschylus, 264, 265, 272, 276 ; 
mss. of, 36, 56, 57, 272 n. ; 
introduces second actor, 265 ; 
innovations, 265 ; Supplices, 
265 n., 269; Prometheus, 
265 n., 281; Persae, 265 2., 
266 n., 269, 280 n., 283; Seven 
against Thebes,'Agamemnon, 
265, 279n., 282; Choephoroe, 
265, 279, 280 n. ; Eumenides, 
265, 279 n., 282, 284 n. 5 
Proteus, 265. 

Aesis, early frontier of Rome, 
163, 216 n. 

Aesopus, 294, 

Afranius, 293. 

Age of enrolment at Athens, 
106; at Rome, 190, 195; 
limit formilitary service, 175, 
195, 228. 

Agathon, 278. , 

ieee 129. 
rippa, 222. 

ae fee cie sen! of Anaximenes, 


299, 
Alban Mount, 235. 


— a 
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Aleaeus, his language, 70. 
Alcidamas of Elaea, 307. 
Alcuin, 27, 28. 

Aldus Manutius, 30. 

Alexander the Great taught by 
Aristotle, 317, 

Alexandrian grammarians, 
signs due to, 11; their critical 
work, 24. ; 

Aliens at Athens, tax on, 104. 

Alphabet, Greek, 1-13; its 
source, 1 ; Phoenician origin, 
1; names of letters originally 
Semitic, 2,5; date of intro- 
duction, 2-4; its two types, 
Tonic and Chalcidic, 7 ; com- 
- with Phoenician, 5-7, 


— Attic, 8, 9. 

—Chalcidic, 7, 8; where 
adopted, 7 .; in Italy, 13, 
16. 

—Tonic, adopted at Athens, 
1, 9; its peculiarities, 7, 8; 
where adopted, 7 n., 9, 71; 
used for numbers, 12, 

— Latin, 14. 

— Phoenician, 4-7 ; original of 
Greek, 1; table of, with 
Hebrew and Greek equiva- 
lents, 5. 

Alps, frontier of Italy, 212 x. 

Ambassadors, foreign at 
Sparta, 140; received by 

roxenoi, 145; at Rome, 203, 
O07 2. 

Ambrosianus, Plautus, 41. 

Amphictyons, 146. 

Anapaests, 269. 

Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, 


Anaximander, 298, 

Anaximenes, 299, 7 

Ancestors, rites due to, at 
Rome, 171; wax images of, 
214. 

Andronicus of Rhodes, 316. 

Animal food, Pythagorean 
abstention from, 302. 

Antiochus of Ascalon, 329. 


Antisthenes, 310. 

Antistrophe, 270, 28. 

Antony, 168, 186, 218, 235; 
defeated at Actium, 168, 218, 
235. 

Apaturia, 84, 106. 

Apellicon, 317. 

Apollo, festivals to, 84; tute- 
lary deity of colonists, 143, 

Apparatus critici, 33-47. 

Appeals from Athenian courts, 
133 ; at Rome under kings, 
174, 239; later, 251; under 
Empire, 221, 224, 256. 

Apronianus Asterius, his ed. of 
Vergil, 43. 

Aqueducts, Roman, 225. 

Aquinas, St. Thomas, his trans- 
lation of Aristotle, 318. 

Aratus, the astronomer, 322. 

Arabs foster Greek science, 28, 
317. 

Arbiters, 245, 

Arbitrators at Athens, 128. 

Arcesilaus, 330. 

Archilochus, 263. 

Archimedes, 70. 

Archives, Athenian, 119 2., 

ta: ; 

Archon, 93, 100, 115; their 
functions, 115, 131, 273. 

Archytas of Tarentum, 300. 

Areopagus, court of, 93, 97, 
100, 102; its powers, 93, 97, 
120, 128; origin of name, 
120 n. 

Arginussae, slaves at, 103, 105. 

Argolis, Nemean games at, $3. 

Argonautica of Apollonius Rho- 
dius, 36. 

Argos, Dorians at, 138. 

Arion, 268, 264 2. 

Aristarchus of Samothrace, 24; 
his edition of Homer, 35. 

Aristeides, 100. 

Aristippus of Cyrene, 312, 328, 

Aristophanes, 268 ; chief mss. 
of, 33, 37 ; Persian words in, 
56; Ecclesiazusae, 268, 281 
n.; Plutus, 268; Acharnians, 
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269, 272, 279 andm., 281 n., 
282; Knights, 270, 272, 274 
n.; Clouds, 270, 289 ; Wasps, 
970, 272, 278, 289; Birds, 
270, 283, 288, 290 n. ; Peace, 
270, 283; Frogs, 270,. 272, 
274, 280 1., 282, 288 ; Thes- 
mophoriazusae, 270. 

Aristophanes of Byzantium, 
11, 24. 

Aristotle on Constitution of 
Athens, 19, 90, 91 ff., 101. 
Aristotle, 316-321; his didas- 
caliae, 266 n., 274 n.; his 
works, 317, 318; doctrines, 
318-320 ; theories of virtue, 
320; criticises Plato, 319; 
influence during middle ages, 
318; commentaries of Sim- 
plicius on, 298 n. ; Latin and 
Arabic translations, 317; 
Physics, 318, 319 n. ; Rhe- 
toric, 307, 318; Metaphysics, 
318; Ethics, 318, 320; Hude- 

mian Ethics, 330. 

Aristoxenus, 330. 

Armour of Romdn soldiers, 228 
and 7. 

Arms of hoplites, 125; of Ro- 
man soldiers, 228 and n., 231, 
232. 

Army, Athenian, 125, 126; 
Spartan, 142; Roman, 165, 
168, 174, 226, 237 ; recruiting 
for, 182; command of, 187, 
218, 227 ; expenses of, 233, 
257 ; under empire, 235-237 ; 
in the field, 231-234. 

Arrests in civil suits, 247 and n. 

Artisans, census of Roman, 
205 n. 

As, 153-157 ; fractions of, 153. 

Asconius, 24, 25. 

Asinius Pollio, 293 x. 

Aspirates, Greek, 72. 

Assemblies, at Athens, 102, 
117-124; Spartan 141; Ro- 
man, see Comitia, 

Assessments, see Census. 

Asylum for criminals, 128 2. 
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Atella, 291. 
Atellanae, 292, 295. 
Athena, festivals to, 84, 


_ Athenian constitution, 101, 102; 


Solon’s reforms, 95-98. 
Athenian embassy to Rome,331. 
Athenian stage, 275 - 282, 

wooden gallery for specta- 

tors, 265, 276; theatre of 

Dionysus at Athens, 276-278; 

accident at, 276. 

Athenians, their fraudulent 
addition to Homer, Mad, 


IL, 49. : 

Athens, intellectual supremacy 
of, 70; population of, 103- 
108 ; university, 331 n. 

Atomic theory of Democritus, 
305 ; of Epicurus, 328. : 

Attic alphabet, see Alphabet, 
Attic. 

Attic pronunciation, 72, 73. 

Attic festivals, 84. 

Attic tragedy, see 
Theatre, etc. 

Attica, its townships, 91; slaves 
in, 103, 104. 

Atticus, 22, 330, 332, 333. 

Auditors, public, at Athens, 
109, 111. 

Augur, 173 7.; plebeian augur, 
163 ; college of, 193, 195. 

August, 148. 

Augustus, triumyir, 218; magis- 
terial powers taken by him, 
168, 219, 255; rescripta, 
epistulae, 170; title Augus- 
tus, 168, 220; honours de- 
creed him, 148, 168, 219, 
220; bodyguard, 220; his 

ower, 220; absence from 

ome, 223; fixed census of 
equites, 213 n. ; of senators, 
214; appoints officers of 
public works, 225 ; regulates 
corn supply and relief, 224, 
258 ; imperial provinces, 226; 
establishes postal system, 
226 ; rectifies calendar, 150; 
gold coinage, 154; names to 


Drama, 
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legion, 286; his changes in 
legion, 236; organises prae- 
torian guard, 236; divides 
Rome into districts, 238 ; his 
fleets, 238 ; his census men- 
tioned in St, Luke, 259 ; im- 
poses direct taxes, 260; fis- 
cus, 261; military fund, 262. 

Aulus Agerius, 249. 

Aurelius Marcus, 322 n., 333. 

Aurispa, John, 29. 

Auspices, 194. ; taken by king, 
159, 173; interrex, 173; taken 
before meeting of senate, 199; 
before trials, 246; see Latin 
Index, auspicia. 


Bacchanalia, 202. 


* Bacchic festivals, see Dionysus. 


Bacchic metres, 294. 

Bacon, Lord, 53; hisidola, 297. 

Bacon, Roger, 29. 

Bail, 253. 

Ballot, in ecclesia, 
Roman juries, 254. 

Barbarians, their invasion of 
Roman Empire, 25, 26. 

Beans, in casting lots, 111 7. 

Bembinus, codex of Terence, 
41. 

Benedict, 26. 

Benedictines, 26 ; monasteries 
rich in mss., 28. 

Beneventum, 216. 

Bentleii codices, 34 n., 43. 
Bessarion, Cardinal, his col- 
lection of Greek mss., 30. 
Bill of Pains and Penalties, 123. 

Bion, mss. of, 38. 

Birds, watching flight of ; see 
Latin Index, auspicia. 

Bissextile, 150 x. 

Blandinius, Codex of Horace, 
44. 

Boccaccio, 28, 29. 

Bodleian mss., 32, 40. 

Boethus, 330. — 

Body-guards, of Roman em- 
perors, 223; of Roman gen- 
eral, 223 2., 257. 


122; of 
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Books, 17-25; their form, 17 ; 
mode of construction, 18; 
how read, 19; publication 
of, 21 ; ‘private collections of 
Greeks, 21; exported from 
Greece, 21; how multiplied, 
22; price, 23 ; editions, 23. 

Booksellers, at Rome, 22, 23. 

Booty, Roman, 234, 260. 

Boule, 94, 97, 99; its powers, 
117-120. 

Boys, Athenian, how named, 
99, 107. 

Bracciolini, Poggio, 29. 

Brahmanic religion, 299. 

Brass coins, Roman, 154, 

Bravery, 326. 

Breathings, 11. 

British Museum mss., 32, 35. 

Britons, 236 n. 

Brutus, M., 330, 332. 

Bryson, 32]. 

Buskin, 280, 285. 


Cadmus, 2. 

Caecilius, 302. 

Caelian Hill, 170. 

Caere, 212, 215 n. 

Caesar, (as a title), 221, 262. 

Caesar, Augustus, see Augus- 
tus. 

Caesar, Julius, chief mss, of, 
45; alters Roman calendar, 
149; in Gaul, 167; victory 
at Pharsalia, 167 ; takes title 
imperator, 168; his magis- 
tracies, 168, 186, 187, 198; 
takes tribunician power, 168, 
183; ap, oint; aediles cers 
eales, 184, 224; increases 
number of pontifices and 
augurs, 194; appoints new 
senators, 198; institutes 
acta senatus and acta populi, 
200 n. ; reforms constitutions 
of municip'a, 216; appoints 
senators as legati of legions, 
236 ; increases pay of army, 
237 n., 257; suppresses tri- 
buni aerarii, 244; restricts 
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out-door relief, ‘258 ; begins 
euria Julia, 207 n.; assas- 
sinated, 168; trial of his 
murderers, 252. 

Calendar, Greek, 78-84, 115 n.; 
Roman, 147-153, 209;  re- 
membrancers of, 115, 194; 
uncertainty as to, 150, 210, 
246; Gregorian, 151 x. ; Cn. 
Flavius publishes calendar, 
246. 

Calliopius, his ed. of Terence, 


41. 
Cambridge, Greek at, 30. 
Camillus, 228, 231. 
Camp, Roman, 233. 
Campania, 188, 245. 
Campus Martius, 181, 195, 206 
and ”., 207 n., 229, 291 n. 
Candidature for office, 190 and 
n. ; removal of disqualifica- 
tions, 201. 

Canvassing, 191. 

Capital crime, appeal in cases 
of, at Rome, 251. 

Capital punishment, at Athens, 
133 ; at Rome, 254 n, 

Capitol, at Rome, 156, 170, 
194 m., 199 and n., 207, 229, 
235. 

Capua, 216 n. 

_ Carneades, 329, 330. 

_ Caroline minuscules, 15. 

Cassiodorus, 27. 

Category, 318. 

Catiline, 243, 254 n. 

Cato, 330. 

Catullus, chief mss. of, 42. 

Cause, first, 318, 319, 324; 
efficient, moving, final, for- 
mal, 319. 

Cavalry, Athenian, 113, 126; 
Spartan, 142 ; commander of 
under Roman kings, 159, 
173; Roman, composed of 
rich citizens, 175; in legion, 
227, 228, 232,236; pay, 234, 
257. 

Censor, origin, 161, 181 ; func- 
tions, 181-183; make lists 
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of citizens, 161, 181, 212, 
260; nominate senators, 163, 
182, 198; assess taxes, 181, 
260 ; censure of citizens, 182, 
212 and x. ; control of finan- 
ces, 182, 196, 202, 257, 260 ; 
public works, 182, 241, 257 ; 
public contracts, 182, 261 ; 
jurisdiction in treasury mat- 
ters, 182, 197, 241; veto, 
189; Sulla’s changes, 166; 
old powers restored, 167; 
candidature, 190; election, 
191; plebeian censors, 163 ; 
major auspices,177.; limited 
term of office, 182, 198, 202 ; 
called praefectusmorum, 168; 
powers, absorbed by emper- 
ors, 182. 

Censure of evil-doers, at Rome, 


182, 212. 
Census, 161, 175 and n., 181, 
182; of classes, 205; of 


equites, 214 n. ; of senators, 
214; of tribuni aerarii, 244 ; 
of population, (B.c. 241 and 
B.0. 70), 214; ducenarii, 256, 
mentioned by S. Luke, 259. 

Centuriata,comitia,see Comitia. 

Centuries of Servius Tullius, 
160 ; lists of, 181, 195, 205 ; 
census of, 205. 

Centurion, 228, 232 and 2. ; 
pay, 234, 257. 

Cereales, Ludi, 184. 

Ceremonies, religious, at Rome, 
184, 194; expenses of, 257. 

Cethegus, 254 n. 

Chalcidic Alphabet, see Alpha- 
bet, Chaleidic. 

Challenging of jurymen, 253. 

Charlemagne, 16, 26 ; promotes 
education, 27. 

Chersonese, Thracian, Athenian 
Cleruchies in, 144. 

Chicken, sacred, 194 x. 

Children, Athenian, how named, 
107; adoption of, 107; de- 
formed Spartan, 141. 

Chinese word for virtue, 332. 


Choerilus, 264 n., 272. 

Choragus, 272, 273, 290. 

Chorus, 263, 284, 285 ; origin, 
268 ; ancient character, 263 
nm.; changes in, 266, 284; 
odes in Doric, 264; costume, 
286 ; abolished, 268, 294 ; of 
comedy, 284, 285, 287; not 
in Roman drama, 294, 

Christian era, 151. 

Christianity, resemblance with 
Stoicism, 324 n., 327. 

Chronology, Greek, 78-84; 
Roman, 148, 153, 178. 

Chrysippus, 322, 330. 

Chrysoloras, Manuel, 29. 

Cicero, 214 n.,° 241, 254 n. ; 
cited, 305, 322 n., 323 n., 328, 
330; chief mss. of, 45; on 
blunders in books, 23 ;- on 
Greek colonies, 143 ; on un- 
certainty of Roman calendar, 
150 ; pro Murena, cited, 247 
nm. ; studies at Athens, 330, 
331; his eclecticism, 333. 

Cilicia, 218 and n. 

Cimbri advance on Rome, 165. 

Circus at Rome, 153. 

Cispadane towns, 216 x. 

Citizens, Athenian, qualifica- 
tions, etc., 101, 105-107; 
rights, 107 ; how conferred, 
105; payment of, 100, 101, 
124, 130, 1384; number of, 
105; divisions, 91, 96, 99, 
107. 

Citizens, Roman, lists of, 161, 
175 and z., 181, 195; num- 
ber of, 214; qualifications 
and privileges under kings, 
170; qualifications and rights 
under republic, 182, 189, 195, 
210-213; how conferred, 211 
and n. ; conferred on legion- 
aries and sailors under em- 
pire, 235, 238 ; loss of rights, 
212, 255; eligibility for 
office, 190, 211; age and 
manner of enrolment, 190, 
195, 205, 212; immunity 
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from taxes, 195, 260; lia- 
bility to military service,215, 
227; later exemption, 229; 
disputes between citizens and 
non-citizens, 242, 248 ; colo- 
nies of, 215 ; censure of, 181; 
punishments of, 188, 212, 
234, 254 and n. 

Citizenship, extended to Italy, 
216; to the whole empire, 
217 ; inferior forms of, 212. 

City, see Athens, Rome. 

Civil law, definition of, 98 n. 

Clarkianus, Codex of Plato 40, 

Classes of Roman people, 159 
and n., 175, 181, 195, 204; 
predominance of richer 
classes, 205, 


Claudius, Emperor, 251; his 


attempt to introduce new 
letters, 15. F 

Cleanthes, 322. 

Cleisthenes’ reforms, 99. 

Clement of Alexandria, 298 n. 

Clepsydra, 79, 133. 

Clerks, at Athens, 103, 112, 
117 ; at Rome, 225, 262. 

Cleruchy, Athenian, 144. 

Clients, Roman, 172. 

Clocks, 79. 

Clodius, 182, 207 ». 

Clubs, at Rome, 193, 196. 

Codex Alexandrinus, 10. 

Codex Theodosianus, 255. 

Codices, lists of, 31, 33; their 
characteristics, 48. 

Codification of laws, 255. 

Cohorts, 232, 236. 

Coinage, Roman, 188, 202, 222. 

Coins, Greek, 88, 89, 154, xix.; 
Roman, 154, 188, xix, 

Colleges, (at Rome), 244 n, ; 
of priests, 193, 210; of 
augurs, 194; Fetiales, 195. 

Colonies, Greek, 143; of Roman 
soldiers, 168, 215, 234. 

Comedy, 264 ; origin, 267 ; old, 
267 ; middle, 267 ; new, 267, 
293; at lesser Dionysia, 272; 
costume, 288-290; chorus, 


« 
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284, 286, 288; masks, 289; 
Roman, 292; palliata, togata, 
trabeata, tabernaria, 292. 

Comitia, 203 n., 204 ., 203-210, 
222 ; days for holding, 152 ; 
right to summon, 188 and z. ; 
deprived of functions, 222, 
255. 

Comitia calata, 174, 209. 

Comitia centuriata, origin, 160, 
174, 204 ; divisions, 174, 205 ; 

“summoned only by magis- 
trates with imperium, 177 n., 

- 206; method of voting, 206 ; 
unable to meet in city, 175 
and 2., 177 2., 206; meet in 
Campus, 195, 206, ; reformed, 
205; acquire functions of 
comitia curiata, 175; elect 
king, 175 ; decide peace and 
war, 175, 203; elect magis- 
trates with imperium, 177, 
179, 191, 201, 208; pre- 
dominance of richer classes, 
205 ; legislative powers, 201, 
208, 240 ; judicial functions, 
208, 241, 250; abolished, 
222, 255. 

Comitia curiata, origin, 159, 
204; enlarged by elder 
Tarquin, 172 n. ; method of 
voting, 204; elect king, 172, 
204 ; decide peace and war, 
174; without legislative 
functions, 174; court of 

* appeal under kings, 174, 

» 239; fixing of calendar, 174, 
210; ratification of wills, 
174, 210; priests, 174, 210 ; 
invest magistrates with im- 
perium, 178, 192, 204 ; origi- 
nally elect tribunes, 183 x. ; 
functions usurped by comitia 
centuriata, 175. 

Comitia, (sacerdotal), 194 n., 
210. 

Comitia tributa, origin, 161, 
206; joined by patricians, 
207; new tribes, 215 x. ; 
meet in Forum or Campus, 


207; method of voting, 206, 
208 ; legislative powers, 161, 
163, 196, 201, 208, 240; 
financial control, 202 x. ; 
judicial control, 208, 241, 
252; elects magistrates with- 
out imperium, 177 n., .183 
and*n., 184, 187, 191, 196, 
208, 244; elects dictator 
Fabius, 185 n. ; elects Sulla’s 
senators, 208 ».; loses power 
under empire, 222, 

Commander-in-chief, Athenian, 
100, 112; Spartan, 140; 
Roman, 168 ; honours granted 
them, 234. 

Commentaries, 24, 

Committees of ten, at Athens, 
110-112. 

Common law, English, 174 2. 

Common-places of rhetoric, 307. 

Confiscation of oods, at 
Athens, 133; at Rome, 255, 
260. 

Conjectural emendations of 
mss., 59, 60-64. 

Conquest of Italy by Rome, 
effects of, 263. 

Conquests, effect of foreign, 
(Rome), 164. 

Conservatism, Roman, 170, 

Constantinople, taken by 
Turks, 30. : 

Constitution of Athens, work so- 
called, 19, 90, 91, 101. 

Constitution of Athens, history 
of, 90-101 ; summary of, 101- 
103 ; details of, 110 ff. 

Constitution, Roman, 158-226; 
under kings, 159, 170-176 ; 
republican, 159-168, 176-218; 
summary of, 195, 196 ; under 
empire, 218-226. 

Constitutions of federate cities, 
216, 

Consuls, Roman, origin, 160, 
176 ; functions, 177, 178, 209, 
patrician, 160; plebeian, 162; 
candidature, 190; election, 
178, 191, 196, 208; term of 
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office, 151, 192; alternate 
authority, 179 m.; original 
judicial functions, 160, 179 
n., 242 and n.; lost, 162, 176; 
edicts, 188; consul suffectus, 
178; control of foreign affairs, 
179; right to summon senate 
and comitia, 188 x. ; impe- 
rium, 177, 192, 204, 227; 
potestas, 188; right to 
punish, 188; military func- 
tions, 227 and n. ; nominate 
senators, 198; preside at 
Ludi Romani, 153; major 
auspices, 177 m. ; triumph, 
234; insignia, 178 n., 188, 
189 ; lictors, 188 ; distinctive 
dress, etc., 189, 199, 214; 
authority over other magis- 
trates, 179; veto, 189, 200, 
255 ; office in abeyance, 161 ; 
discharge duties of censor, 
182, 202, 241; nominate 
dictator, 185; become pro- 
consuls, 186; lose adminis- 
trative powers under empire, 
221 ; become judges of appeal, 
221; other functions, 221- 
222; several pairs elected, 
221. 

Conversational affirmation, 32]. 

Copper coins in Greece, 88; 

oman, 154, 155. 

Corinth, Isthmian games at, 
84; Dorians at, 138; and 
Coreyra, 144; early drama 
at, 263. 

Coriolanus, 209. 

Corn, distributed to poor, at 
Athens, 134 n.; at Rome, 
184, 221, 224, 258. 


Corn trade, officials at Athens, - 


116. 

Corporal punishment at Rome, 
188, 254 and n. 

Corrections, erroneous, due to 
copyists, 50. 

Coryphaeus, 271, 284. 

Cosmopolitan, 333. 

Costume of actors, 285-290. 
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Cothurnus, 285, 288. 

Cotta, 328. 

Courage, 320. 

Courts, Roman, 250 2. 

Crantor, 330. 

Crassus, 167. 

Crates, the comic poet, 268. 

Crates, the Academic, 330. 

Cratinus, 267. 

Cratylus, 312. 

Cretic metres, 294. 

Criminal jurisdiction, at Rome, 
196. 

Criminal law, 
98 7. 

Criminal trials, 251-255, 257. 

Crisa, Pythian games at, 83. 

Critical marks, 11. 

Criticism, textual, 48-66. 

Critolaus, 331. 

Curiata, comitia, see Comitia. 

Cursive hand, Greek, 10; 
Latin, 15, 

Curule chair, 178 n., 189. 

Curule aediles, see Aediles. 

Customs and duties at Athens, 
135 ; in Italy, 202 n., 260. 

Cybele, 195. 

Cycle, Roman pontifical, 149, 
150 and n. 

Cynics, 311, 325. 

Cynosarges, 311, 

Cyrenaics, 312. 

Cyrus, his postal system, 226. 


definition - of, 


Damages, in suits, at Athens, 
133 ; payment of, at Rome, 
250; assessment of, 254. 

Damasias, 98. 

Dante, 28. 

Day, Greek, 78; Roman, 147. 

Death penalty at Athens, 133; 
at Rome, 254 and n. 

Dead, Roman worship of, 152. 

Debate in senate, procedure in, 
199, 200. 

Decemvirs, 161, 177, 

Decline of Latin learning, 

5. 


25. he 
Deities (see Gods), 
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Deliberative assemblies, at 
Athens, 102, 117-124; Spar- 
tan, 141; Roman (see Com- 
itia, Senate), 

Delos, treasury at, 113, 135 2, 

Delphic Oracle, 139, 143, 145. 

Deme, 99, 106, 108. 

Demiurgi, 92, 93. (328. 

Democritus of Abdera, 305, 

Demosthenes, chief mss. of, 40. 

Demurrer, at Athens, 132. 

Denarius, value of, 154, 155. 

Deputy officials, 112, 

Deuteragonist, 265, 270. 

Dialectic, 311, 313. 

Dialects, Greek, distribution, 
69-71; characteristics, 74-76. 

_ Dicaearchus, 330. 

~ Dictator, declared necessary by 

senate, 160, 202; nominated 
by consul, 185; powers, 160, 
176 and n., 185 and 7., 206 ; 
his magister equitum, 177, 
185 and n.; veto, 189, 209 
m.; comitia tributa elect 
Fabius dictator, 185 n., 208 
m 3 two dictators, 185 n. ; 
office abolished, 168, 185 ; 
dictatorship of Sulla, 166, 
185; of Caesar, 168, 185. 

Dictator of Lanuvium, 216, 

Didrachmon, 88, 

-Digamma, 8, 9. 

‘Digest of Roman laws, 255. 

Dinner, public, at Athens, 107. 

Diogenes Laertius, 298 ., 317, 
322 n., 328. 

Diogenes of Apollonia, 299. 

Diogenes of Sinope, 311. 

Diogenes the Babylonian, 331. 

Dionysia, Greater, 84, 271, 272. 

Dionysius Exiguus, 151. 

Dionysius of  Halicarnassus, 
170 n., 204 n. 

Dionysus, worship of, 263; 
festivals of, 84, 115, 134 2., 
263, 267, 271, 272, 273; his 
statue in theatre, 274; 
theatre of Athens, 276 ; seat 
of priest, 290, 
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Diphilus, 268. 

Diphthongs, Greek, pronuncia- 
tion of, 73; Latin, 77. 

Directions of writing, 4, 9, 10. 

Discipline, in Athenian army, 
126 ; in Athenian fleet, 127 ; 
Spartan, 141. 

Disfranchisement of Roman 
citizens, 182, 212, 

Disqualifications for office at 
Rome, 190; how removed, 
201. 

Distances at sea, Roman unit 
of, 156. 

Dithyrambic, songs and dances, _ 
263, 265, 268 n. 

Dittography, 55, 61. 

Divination, see Auspices, Au- 
gurs. 

Division of Roman Empire, 
25. 


Dorian origin of drama, 263. 

Dorians, 137. 

Doric dialect, distribution, 70 ; 
characteristics, 74, 75. 

Doric festivals, 84. 

Drachma, Attic, 88, 89, 154. 

Dracon, 94, 95. 

Drama, 263-294; Greek, 263- 
290; Roman, 291-295; origin, 
263; acted by authors, 274 
n. ; see Theatre. 

Dramatic contests, 265, 272, 
273; judges, 274; prize, 
274 n. ; no contests at Rome, 
294, ; 

Dramatists paid by state, 273. 

Dress, distinctive of rank at 
Rome, 199, 213, 219. 

Dresden, ancient congius at, 
157 n. 

Duties, (taxes), at Athens, 135. 

Duty, 325, 327. 


Eagles, of legions, 233. 

Ecclesia, Athenian, 94, 100, 
101, 102; its powers, 120- 
124; procedure, 121, 122; of 
colonists, 144, 

Eclectic, 333. 
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Economy, scheme of Athenian, 
101, 102. 

Edicts, 180, 181, 188, 240 x. ; 
importance of praetor’s, 248, 
255 ; of provincial governors, 
217, 245; of generals, 230; 
of emperors, 254. 

Editio princeps, 30, 31. 

Editions of books, 23. 

Egypt, Roman prefectof, 2267.; 
visited by philosophers, 297, 
312. 

Egyptian books, 18. 

Ejectment, action for, at 
Athens, 131, 133. 

Eleatic School, 302-304. 

Elections at Athens, 111; at 
Rome, 191, 192, 201, 206, 
208; power of annulling, 
192, 

Elements, of Thales, 298 ; of 
Anaximenes, 298; of Hera- 
clitus, 298; of Empedocles, 
304; of Anaxagoras, 304; 
fifth element, 320 n. 

Eleusinia, 84, 

Hleusis, 91. 

Eliot, George, her Romola, 30. 

Embassies, religious, in Greece, 
115; at Rome, 202, 

Emotions, 326 n., 327. 

oa of Agrigentum, 

Emperors, Roman, 169, 220; 
their powers, how conferred, 
220; their heirs, 220; ap- 
peals, 256; council, 222; 
expenses of court, 258 ; state. 
fund, 261; private property, 
262; Empire, Rome under, 
169, 219, 226; officials of, 
221-225. 

Empiricus, Sextus, 322 n. 

SB dowment of schools of phil- 
osophy, 331 x. 

Energy, 318, 319. 

English common and statute 
law, 174 n. 

English values, of Greek 
measures, 86, 87; money, 
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89; of Roman measures, 
156 ;. money, 154, 155. 

Ennius, 292, 

Ephesus, theatre at, 278. 

Ephetae, 94 m,., 128, 129, 

Ephialtes, 100. i 

Ephors, 140. 

Epic dialect, distribution, 70; 
characteristics, 75, 76. 

Epicharmus of Cos, 267. 

Epictetus, 322 n. 

Epicureans, 310, 322 and z., 
328, 330. 

Epicurus, 327 ; his will, 331 n. 

Epidaurus, theatre at, 279. 

Episodes in dramas, 269. 

Equites, census of, 205, 213 n.; 
Sulla withdraws privileges, 
‘166, 213 ; restored, 168, 213; 
serve as cavalry, 213; serve 
as jurors, 166, 197, 213, 244; 
privileges, 213. 

Equity, 239, 242, 248, 

Era, Athenian, Spartan, Ar- 
golic, Olympic, 82; Roman, 
151; Christian, 151. 

Eristic, 311. 

Errors in mss., 48; remarks of 
Cicero on, 22; unavoidable, 
49; of fraud, 50; due to 
erroneous corrections, 51; 
accidental, 51 ; due to dicta- 
tion, 51, 52, 60; confused 
letters, 51, 59, 60; words 
confused, 51, 52, 60; wrong 
division of words, 58, 60; 
transposition of letters or 
words, 54, 61 ; letters omitted 
or added, 54; haplography, 
lipography, 54, 61; ditto- 
graphy, 55, 61; skipping, 
55, 62; interpolations and 
glosses, 55, 62, 63; in proper 
names and foreign words, 
56, 63; due to homoeo- 
teleuton, 62;° complicated 
errors, 63, 64. 

Eternity of God, 303; of 
Nature, 303. 

Ether, 320 2. 
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Ethics, of Socrates, 309; of 
Plato, 315; of Aristotle, 
320; of Stoics, 324-327; of 
Epicureans, 329, 

Etruscan actors, 291. 

Eubic weights, 88, 98. 

Eucleides of Megara, 311. 

Euclid, I. 47, 48, 301 n. 5 I. 

- 4,301. 

Eudemus, 330. 

Eukleides, archonship, 9. 

Hupatrids, 91-93, 129 n. 

Eupolis, 267. 

Euphorbus, son of Panthous, 
300 x. 

Euripides, 264, 274 n., 282; 
chief mss. of, 87; pecul- 
iarities, 268 m., 286 ; innova- 
tions, 284 ; Cyclops, 266 n. ; 
Iphigenia in Aulis, 266 2. ; 
Alemaeon in Corinth, 266 2.5 
Bacchae, 266 n.; Medea, 
278 n.; Alcestis, 267, 269, 
271, 281 n.; Andromache, 
271; Hercules Furens, 280 ; 
Hippolytus, 280 ».; Phoe- 
nissae, 280 7. ;-Helena, 280 
m.; Orestes, 280 ».; Her- 
aclidae, 280 n.; Supplices, 
280 n. ; Ion, 280 2. ; Iphi- 

enia in Tauris, 280 2. ; 
ecuba, 281. 

, Eurypontidae, 139. 

, Evil, 325. 

Exchange of property, at 

Athens, 137. ‘ 

Execution of judgment, at 


Athens, 133; at Rome, 250, 
254. 

Exemptions from service in 
Roman army, 228, 230 and n. 


Bxile, 255. 

Ex-magistrates, 202, 253 2. 

eneud tare; public, at Athens, 
114, 134, 185; at Rome, 
256, 257. (209. 

Extortions of magistrates, 192, 


Fabius Maximus, Q., 185 2. ; 
208 n, 
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Fact, questions of, how tried, 
241, 243. 

False modesty, 320. 

Family, Roman, 171; worship, 
193, 194; renunciation of 
family rites, 210, 

Fasces, 188. 

Fate, 324. 

February 24th, 150 n. 

ae cities of Rome, 214, 
215. 

Fees, of Roman lawyers, 251. 

Female characters in drama, 
introduced by Phrynichus, 
264 n.; usually taken by 
deuteragonist, 271. 

Feriae Latinae, 179. 

Fescenninae, 291. 

Festivals, Greek, 83, 84; Attic, 
84, 115, 134; Dorie, 84; 
Roman, 152, 184, 193, 295 ; 
see Dionysus. 

Fictions, legal, 248. 

Finance, Athenian, 102, 
134-137; Roman, 182, 
196, 202 and m., 222, 257- 
262, 

Fines, at Athens, 112, 113, 
123, 183; inflicted + Boule, 
119; for unsuccessful action, 
130 n. ; at Rome, 185, 188, 
254. 

Fire, precautions against, at 
Rome, 224, 237. 

Fire, the element of Heraclitus, 
298; rational fire of Stoics, 
324, 327 n. 

Fire, sacred, 144. 

Fisheries, Roman, 259. 

Flavius, Cn., 246. 

Fleet, Athenian, 126; Spartan, 
143 ; Roman, 238. 

Flogging at Rome, 254 and n. 

Floralia, 184. 

Florence, mss. at, 31. 

Flute player for chorus, 271, 
273, 285. ~ 

Foolhardiness, 320. 

Foot, Greek, 85, 86; Roman, 
86 ., 156. 
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Foreign affairs at Rome, con- 
trolled by senate, 179, 203; 
under empire, 222. 

Foreign conquests, by Rome, 

pe 164, 180. 

’ Foreigners, admitted to Athen- 

ian franchise, 104. 

* Foreigners at Rome, jurisdic- 

tion over, 196, 242, 248 ; pun- 

‘ ishment of, 242 Tey 254, 

s Formulae, legal, 247-258. 

Forum, at Rome, 147, 190, 
va 250 2.; rostra in, 207 
m.; plan, 147, 207 n. 
Forum Julii (Frejus), 238. 
Freedmen, 237. 
1g Frontiers of Italy, 163, 216 n. 
_ Frontier-dues, 259. 
_- Fulvius Nobilior, M., 148. 
; Funeral celebrations, 117. 


“) Gaius, ms. of, 21; formula 
quoted by Gaius, 249. 

Games, Greek, 83, 84; at 

be Athens, 137; Roman, 151, 
184, 190 n., 221, 294. 

Garrison soldiers, at Rome, 


7 175. 
% _ Gellius, Aulus, 322 n. 
General, Athenian, gee 
Strategus. 
7 Generals, - Roman, and 
. auspices, 195 n.; see Im- 
perator. 


xens, Roman, 159, 171. 
seometry, Pythagoras’ theor- 
ems in, 301 and n. 
Georgi, 92. 
Gerusia, Spartan, 141. 
Girls, at Athens, how named, 
107 2. ; Roman, 171. 
Gladiatorial fights, 294. 
Glastonbury, mss. at, 28. 
Gloss, 25; errors due~ to 
glosses, 5b, 56, 62, 63. 


"gee Auspices. 
_ Gods, worship of, at Homa; 
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193-195 ; foreign gods, 195; 
new, 202; how represented 
in theatre, 283, 286, 

Gold coins, when first used 
pas 88; Roman, 154, 
155. 


Gorgias of Leontini, 307. 

Goths, 26. 

Gracchi, 165, 214, 224, 259. 

Greek chronology, 78-84. 

Greek dialects, distribution, 
69-71; characteristics, 74-76; 
preserved in inscriptions, 69 


Ne 
Greek dramatists, studied in 
schools, 23; copies of, 272 


nN. 

Greek rhetoricians banished 
from Rome, 331. 

Greek science, preserved by 
Arabs, 28. 

Gregorian calendar, 150 n. 


Hadrian, 331 n. 

Half-bloods, at Athens, 105. 

Half-uncials, 15. 

Haplography, 55, 61. 

Happiness, 329, ; 

Harmonic segments of strings, 
300. 

Harmosts, 139. 

Hecate, festivals to, 84. 

Heinsius, N., 44. 

Heliaea, 96, 129, 

Heliastae, 102, 129, 130. 

Helots, 138, 141; enfranchised, 


139. 
Heraclitus, 299, 312, 321, 324; 
cited, 303. 
Herald, of boule, 118; of 
ecclesia, 121; Roman, 173 
- and n., 195, 
Herculaneum, see Pompeii. 
Hermae, mutilation of, 117. 
Hermes, festivals to, 84. 
Herodotus, 2, 3; chief mss. of, 
38; uses New Ionic dialect, 
71; on Greek measures, 


85. 
Hesiod, his language, 70. 
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Hieratic writing, 2. 

Hippias of Elis, 307. 

Hippocrates of Chios, 307. 

Hipponicus, his slaves, 103. 

Hissing at a theatre, 290, 
294, 

History of Rome, early author- 
ities for, 170 n. 

Holy days, Roman, 152, 

Homer, studied in ancient 
schools, 23, 24; chief. mss. 
of, 35; his language, 71; 
Tliad, cited, 297, 302. 


Homeric poems, altered by 
transcription into Ionic 
style, 9. 


Homicide, at Athens, 128. 

Homoeoteleuton, errors due to, 
55, 62. 

Honour, 326. 

Honours bestowed on Athen- 
ian citizens, 107 ; awarded to 
Roman soldiers, 234. 

Hoplites, Athenian, 125 ; num- 
ber of, 105 ; of Perioeci, 139 ; 
Spartan, 142. 

Horace, a school-hook at Rome, 
23; chief mss. of, 43, 44; 
false reading due to remin- 
iscence of Isaiah, 50; re- 
markable various readings, 
49, 50; cited, 247 n., 264 n., 
300, 312; studies at Athens, 
332; an Epicurean, 333. 

' Horse, provided by state for 
cavalry, 213, 228. 

Hortensian laws, 154. 

Hortus Scipionis, 194 n. 

Hyacinthia, 84, 

Hyphen, 11. 


Iambics, used in tragedy, 264 


n., 283, 294. 
Ideas, Plato’s theory of, 313, 
315, 323 n. 
Ides, 148. 
Immortality of the soul, 316. 
Impeachment, of officers, at 
thens, 119, 128, 131 and n. 
Imperial expenses, 258. 
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Imperial officers, 222-224, 

Imperial provinces, 169, 225. 

Imperium, 177 and z,, 178, 179, 
187, 206, 211 and n., 227, 
234; conferred by comitia 
curiata, 178, 179, 192; in- 
signia, 188; of emperors, 168, 
219, 220; lex de imperio, 
167, 220; not retained by 
promagistrates in city, 186 
and n. 

Imprisonment, at Rome, 254, 

Indeterminate, 298. 

India, visited by philosophers, 
297 


Indifferent things, 326. 
Indivisibles, paradoxes of, 303. 
Induction, 309. 

Infantry, Roman, 174, 231. 

Infinite, 298. 

Inherited experience, 315. 

Tnk, 20. 

Inscriptions, Greek, at Thebes, 
2; of seventh century B.C., 
3; oldest, letters of, similar 
to Phoenician, 6; indicate 
numerals by their initial 
letters, 11; give current 
spelling, 57. (189. 

Insignia of magistrates, 188, 

Inspectors of weights and 
measures, at Athens, 116. 

Institutes of Gaius, mss. of, 21. 

Intelligence, 326. 

Interest, how reckoned in 
i 89 and n. ; at Rome, 
158. 

Intercalary months and days, 
oer 81, 82; Roman, 149, 

50. 

Intermarriage of patricians 
with plebeians, 162, 172. 

International law, 242 and nz. 

a ek in mss. 56, 62, 
6 


Interregnum, 177 n. 

Interrex, 178, 177 n., 185, 191. 

Inviolability of Roman magis- 
trates, 183 andn. ; of Augus- 
tus, 220. 


. 
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Ton, mythical descent of Athen- 

oR tribes from his four sons, 
1. 

Ionian philosophers, 298. 

Tonic alphabet, see Alphabet. 

Tonic dialect, distribution, 70; 
characteristics, 75. 

Tonic tribes at Athens, 91, 109. 

Tota mute, 11 7. 

Tron bars used as money at 
Sparta, 141 n, 

Isis, 195. 

Isthmian games, 84, 

Ttalian dialects, 76. 

Ttalian literature, its develop- 
ment, 28. 

Italian philosophers, 298. 

Ttalian allies, 215, 230, 232; 
serve in fleet, 229, 238 ; their 


pay, 258. 

Ttaly, conquest of, by Rome, 
168, 185, 288; civitas ex- 
tended to, 212, 216, 229; 
finances of, 185, 237, 258; 
population of, 214; govern- 
ment of, 214-217; frontiers 
of, 216 7. ; jurisdictions in, 
245, 256. 


Jackson, Dr. Henry, on Plato, 
314. 


January, first month, 151, 
Johnson, Dr., 321. 
Jndaea, procurator of, 226. 
Judgment, execution of, at 
Athens, 133; at Rome, 250, 
254; days for pronouncing, 
at Rome, 152, 250 and x. 
Judicial officers, at Athens; 
112, 115, 127; Spartan, 139. 
July, 148. 
Jupiter, flamen of, 193 ; temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinns, 199 n. 
Juno Moneta, temple of, 156. 
Jurisconsults, 251. 
Jurisdictions, at Rome, 241- 
243; judicial power of 
people surrendered, 209, 255; 
suspension of, 202, 209 2., 
241; outside Rome, 245, 
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Jurisdiction of Athenian courts 
over colonies, 145, 
Jury, Athenian, 116, 128; 
Roman, 152 x., 197, 243; 
changes of Augustus, 256 ; 
permanent juries, 252 ; voting 
of, 254; services not paid, 
245 n 

Juryman at Athens, 102, 128 ; 
his fee, 101, 130. 

Justice, a virtue, 315, 326. 

Justinian, 26. 

Juvenal, chief mss. of, 44. 


Kadmos, 2. 

Kalends, 148, 149, 151, 174, 
194. 

Kings, Athenian, 93 ; Spartan, 
.1389 ; Roman, 159, 170, 176, 
246 ; functions of, 171, 172; 
judicial powers, 239, 246. 

Knights, Roman, see Equites. 

Knowledge, a reminiscence, 
300 n. 

Koppa, 8. 


Laberius, D., 292. 
Lacedaemonian measures, 87. 
Lachmann, on mss.of Lucretius, 


Lacunae, errors made in at- 
tempted restoration, 51. 

Landed proprietors assessed at 
Rome, 175 n. 

Lanuvium, annual dictator at, 
216. 

Largesses, to Athenians, 134and 
n.; to Romans, 258; see Corn. 

Latin anthology, mss. of, 42. 

Latin League, 215. 

Latin war, 215, 238. 

Latins, admitted to Roman 
citizenship, 215; colonies of, 
216 ; liable to military service 
and taxation, 215. 

Latinae, Feriae, 179. 

Latin pronunciation, 76, 77.. 

Laughing philosopher, 305. 

Laurentianus Codex of Aeschy- 
lus and Sophocles, 30, 36, 
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Laurium, silver mines at, 89, 
135. ’ 

Law codes, at Athens, 94, 95, 
115; annually ratified, 124 ; 
Spartan, 139; Roman, 255; 
see Twelve Tables, 

Law, English common and 
statute, 174m. ; civil, inter- 
national, natural, 242 n., 
243. 

Law (reason), 324, 326. 

Law officers, at Athens, 112, 
115, 127. 

Law, Roman, 239-258 ; sources, 
240-243, 255; remembrancers 
of, 174; private law, 255; 
codification of, 255. 

Laws, see Leges. 

Lawsuits, family, at Athens, 
115, 131; at Sparta, 139. 
Lawyers, Athenian, 132; 

Roman, 251, 255 n. 

Leagues, Athenian, 100, 113, 
135 and n., 144. 

Leap year, 150, 151 n. 

Legal procedure, at Athens, 
127-134; at Rome, Sulla’s 
reforms in, 167, 180; ancient 
eustoms, 244, 246; civil 
actions, 196, 245-251 ; crimi- 
nal trials, 196, 251-255; under 
empire, 255-257; judicial 
power of Roman people sur- 

* rendered, 209. 

Leges, Aebutia, 249; Aternia 
Tarpeia, 209 n., 241, 251; 
Aurelia, 244; Caecilia, 182 ; 
Calpurnia, 210; Canuleia, 
163, 211; Cincia, 251; curiata 
de imperio, 173, 192; de bello 
indicendo, 174; de imperio, 
220; Gabinia, 167; Hor- 
tensia, 201; Julia, 216; Julia, 
municipalis, 216 ; Junia Nor- 
bana, 217; Liciniae 162 ; 
Livia, 244; Manilia, 167; 
Ogulnia, 163, 211; Ovinia, 
163, 198; Plautia, 244; 
Papiria, 216; Porciae, 254 n. ; 
provincialis, 217; Publilia 


Philonis, 163, 201; Roscia, 
213 ; Sempronia judiciaria, 
243; Serviliae, 244; Valeria 
(B.c. 800), 209 ; Valeria de 
prayocatione, 161, 208, 211, 
251; Valeria-Horatia, 161, 
209 Villia, Annalis, 163 x., 
90 


190. 

Legion, 227-229, 231 and x., 
235; names of legions, 236 ; 
their quarters, 236; cost of, 
257. 

Legislative authorities, at 
Athens, 120; at Rome, 159, 
161, 201, 240. 

Lenaea, 84, 271-273, 

Lepidus, 218, 219. 

Leucippus of Miletus, 305, 

Levy, at Athens, 125 ; Spartan, 
142; Roman, 227 n., 229, 


235. 
Libraries, public, at Rome, 23 ; - 


modern, 31 

Licinian laws, 162. 

Lictors, 188. 

Licymnius of Sicily, 307, 

Lightning, theatrical, 283. 

Lipography, 55, 61. 

Livius Andronicus, 292, 294 n. 

Livy, palimpsest ms. of, 21; 
studied in ancient schools, 
23 ; chief mss. of, 46; various 
reading of first words of, 54; 
quoted, 170 n., 185 n., 186 
n., 205 n., 252. 

Local government, 
214-216. 

Logic, Zeno, father of, 303; 
of Socrates, 309; of Aris- 
totle, 318, 319. 

Lot, officers chosen by, at 
Athens, 94 »., 100, 111; how 
cast, 111 2. ; decisions by lot 
at Rome, 206, 207,280; 
253. 

Love, a primciple of the uni- 
verse, 304. 

Lucan’s Pharsalia, 44. 

Lucian, chief mss. of, 41. 

Luceres, 170. 


(Roman), 


+ 
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Lucretius, chief mss. of, 42, 
49, 57 ; cited, 61, 305, 3227., 
328 ; an Epicurean, 333. 

Ludi, Apollinares, 153; Ro- 
mani, 153, 184; Plebeii, 153, 
184; Cereales, 184. 

Luke, St., 259. 

Luperealia, 152, 193. 

Lyceum, 317. 

Lyco, 330. 

Lycurgus, 139. 

Lycurgus the orator, 277, 278. 

Lyrics, dramatic, 283. 

Lysander, 143. 

Lysias, chief mss. of, 40, 


Madvig, 52, 54, 60, 61, 62, 64. 
Maecenas, 222. 

Maenius, C., 207 n. 

Magister equitum, 177, 185, 


Magistrates, Roman, 160, 163, 
175-192; table of dates of 
creation of offices, 162; 
classification of, 175-178 ; 
promagistrates; 164, 176, 186, 
right of veto, 183 and n., 184, 
200, 209 n., 220, 222 n., 255 ; 
nuiy magistrates, 187, 208 ; 
candidature, 190; powers 
and insignia, 188; right of 
summoning comitia, 188 and 
n.; conflicts between magis- 
trates, 189; election, 191, 
222; oath on leaving office, 
192; responsibility, 192 ; 
jurisdiction, 241, 242; major 
and minor, 177 n.; curule, 
177 n.; limit of age, 190 


and n.; sequence of offices, © 


190 ; disqualifications for 
office, 167, 190; prosecution 
of, 192; powers absorbed by 
emperors, 219; election of, 
transferred to senate by 
Tiberius, 222; distinctions 
of curule magistrates, 177 n., 

] 189, 213; property qualifica- 
tion, 213, 214. 

: Magnesia, 143. 


Majority, age, at Athens, 107. 

Majuscules, 10, 15. 

Maniple, 227, 231. 

Man’s impulses good, 320. 

Manumission, 181 7., 212 n.3 
tax on, 260. 

Mss., in capitals, 10, 15,. 48; 
minuscules, 10, 15; date of 
how determined, 10 and n., 
16, 48; in uncials, 10, 15, 48; 
Medicean, 29; Greek mss. 
from Constantinople, 29 ; re- 
marks on, 30, 31; chief col- 
lections of, 31; how distin- 
guished, 34; critical value 
of, 48; Greek mss. better 
than Latin mss., 50; Greek 
plays, 272; Aristotle’s, 309. 

Maps, first, 298, 

Marathon, battle of, 105; 
deme, 108. 

Marcellus, M., 187 n. 

March, first Roman month, 
151 and n. 

Margoliouth, Prof., 56, 60. 

Marius, 165, 182; his changes 
in the army, 227, 229, 232, 
234. 

Market dues at Athens, 135; 
at Rome, 184, 259; disputes 
in, 116, 242. 

ras days at Rome, 152, 
191. 

Marriage restrictions at Rome, 
163, 172. 

Marriages, Roman, 194. 

Martial, 19, 22. 

Masks, 289, 294. 

Materialism, Stoic, 323; Mpi- 
curean, 328, 

Mathematics, 298, 301 and n. 

Matter and form, 319, 

Matthew, St., 50. 

Means of qualities, virtues, 
320. 

Measures of length, Greek, 85; 
Roman, 155-157-; of capacity, 
Greek, 87, 88; Roman, 157, 
158; superficial, Greek, 85, 
86; Roman, 156, 
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Medicean mss., 29; codex of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles, 
31, 36. 

Medontidae, 93. ; 

Megalensia, 153, 184, 294. 

Megara, Dorians at, 138 ; early 
drama at, 264, 267. 

Megarian school, 311. 

Medimuus, 96 7. 

Mediterranean, 
in, 238. 

Melanthidae, 93. 


Roman fleet 


- Menander, 268, 293. 


Mercy, 326. 

Mercenaries, in Athenian army, 
126 n.; in Athenian fleet, 
127; Roman, 230; cavalry, 
233, 258. 

Messes, Spartan, 141. 

Metempsychosis, 300, 

Metaphysics, 318. 

Metics, 104, 115, 130 2. 

Meton, his cycle, 82. 

Metretes, 96 7. 

Midday, sun at, 80, 147. 


~Miiaz, collection of mss. at, 


t 


32. 

Military officers at Athens, 
125; at Rome, 227, 228. 

Military service, compulsory 
at Athens, 125 ; limit of age, 
125 ; Spartan, 142; at Rome, 
limit of age, 175, 228; 
liability of citizens of fede- 
rate cities to, 215, 230. 

Military tribunes, 227 and z., 
229, 233, 234; with consular 
power, 161, 177 ». 

Mimi, 291. 

Mina, 88, 89. 

Mines, Athenian state, 135 ; 
Roman, 259. 

Minucius Rufus, M., 185 2. 

Minuscules, 10, 15. 

Mithridates, 165, 219 n. 

Moabite stone, 4. 

Money, Greek, 88-91 ; Roman, 
153-155. 

Monologues, 263, 294. 

‘Monopolies, 260, 
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Mons Sacer, 161, 176. 

Months, Greek, 79; Attic, 81; 
Roman, 147-153. 

Moon, full, 147. 

Moors, their translations of 
Aristotle, 318. 

Moral conduct, discussion of, 
by Socrates, 309. 

Moschus, mss. of, 38. 

Mother country and colony, 
144, 

Munro, 61, : 

Murder, at Athens, 128; at 
Rome, 173, 251. 

Music, 271, 273, 283, 285, 295; 
musical discoveries of Py- 
thagoras, 301. 

Mute characters in plays, 
270 n. 

Mythology, 298, 332. 


Naevius, 292. 

Names, at Athens, 107 and n. ; 
of Roman citizens, 171; of 
Roman women, 171 2. 

Narbo, 225. * 

National] hands, 15. 

Nature, 324 and. ; life accord- 
ing to nature, 311, 325. 

Naval officers, at Athens, 126. 

Navy, Athenian, 126; Spartan, 
143; Roman, 238. 

Necessity, 324. 

Nefast days, 152, 246, 250 
and n. 

Neleus, 317. 

Nemean games, 83. 

Nepos, mss,, 49. 

New Ionic dialect, language of 
Herodotus, 71 ; characteris- 


tics, 75. 
Nicias, his slaves, 103. 
Nicomachus Flavianus and 


Nicomachus Dexter, 46. 
Nobilior, M. Fulvius, 150. 
Nominalism, 323 n. 
Non-citizens, at Rome, dis- 

abilities of, 172 n. 

Nones, 147. 
Note-books of parchment, 19." - 
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Numa Pompilius, 148, 193. 

Number, Pythagorean theories 
as to, 301, 302. 

Numerals, Greek, 11, 
Latin, 14. 

Numerius Negidius, 249, 

Nundinae, 15%, 191, 252.. 


32s 


Oath, of allegiance, taken by 
Athenian officials, 111; of 
Roman soldiers, 230; of 
magistrates on leaving office, 
ae of jurymen, 129, 253, 

54, 


Obol, 88, 89. 
Obstruction in Roman Senate, 


Oceanus, 298. 

Octavianus, see 
Caesar. 

Officials at Athens, 110-117; 
how removed,: 112, 121 n.; 
list of Roman, 192. 

Old Ionic dialect, 
dialect. 

Olympian victors, early lists of, 
3, 82; games, 83. 

Olympiad, 82, 83. 

‘Omens, 190 ». ; see Auspices, 

Opposites, Parmenides’ theory 
of, 304. 

Orchestra, 263 »., 275, 277-279; 
of Roman theatre, 291. 

Oropus, 331; theatre at, 279. 

Orphans, at Athens, 115, 1347. 

Orsini, his mss., 31. 

Ostracism, 99, 123 n., 124 n. 

Ounce, Roman, 154, 

Ovation, 235. 

Ovid’s mss., 44; cited, 152. 

Oxford, study of Greek intro- 
duced at, 30. 


Augustus 


see Epic 


Pacuvius, 292. 

Pain, 329. 

Palace, at Rome, 193. 

Palatine Hill, 169. 

Palimpsest, 21. ~ 

Panaetius of Rhodes, 330, 331, 
332. 
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Panathenaea, 84, 134 n., 137, 
145. 

Pantheism, Stoic, 323. 

Paper, 21 and 7. 

Papyrus, 17-20. 

Parabasis, 269, 270. 

Paradoxes of Zeno, 303. 

Parchment, 18-20. 

Parilia, 154. 

Paris, mss. at, 32, 

Parmenides, 302; 
opposites, 304. 

Parthenon, treasury in, 113, 
114. 

Patricians, Roman, 159, 160, 
172; their reforms, 160; 
struggle with plebeians, 160- 
162; intermarriage with 
plebeians, 163; assembly of, 
172; join assembly of tribes, 
206, 207. 


theory of 


Patrons, Roman, 172, 
212 n. 

Pay, of Athenian soldiers, 126; 
sailors, 127; of Roman 


soldiers, 185, 234, 257. 
Paymasters, at Athens, 102, 
113. ; 
Payment, of. Athenian jurors, 
ete., 89, 101, 130; of citizens 
in ecclesia, 101, 124; of citi- 
zens for festivals, 134 and 7. ; 
Roman jurymen not paid, 


245 n. 
Peace and war, decided by 
Roman senate, 2038, 208; 


by comitia curiata, 174, 175; 
comitia centuriata, 175, 203, 


208. 

Peisistratus, 99, 128, 272. 

Peloponnesian War, cost of, 
134, - 

People, Roman, sce Populus, 
Plebs ; under kings, 171; 
division into classes, by 
Servius Tullius, 174; juris- 
diction, 241, 251; judicial 
power surrendered, 252, 
255. 

Pen, 20. 
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Pensions of Roman soldiers, 
234, 258. 

Pergamum, 18, 317. ; 

Pericles, 101, 110, 134 ., 
305. 

Perioeci, 138, 142. 

Peripatetics, 317; later, 330. 

Persius, mss. of, 42. 

’ Personal liberty, suits affect- 


ing, 244. 

Petrarch, 28, 29; his dis- 
covery of ms. of Cicero's 
letters, 45. 

Petty magistrates, 
187, 208. 

Phallic songs and dances, 263. 

Pharsalia, 168. ' 

Pheidias, 305. 

Philemon, 293. ‘ 

Philo of Larissa, 330. 

Philolaus of Tarentum, 330. 

Philosopher, 296; early philo- 
sophers, 296-305. 

Philosophy, 295-332; practical, 
$22, 327, 330. 

Phocion, 110. : 

Phoenicia, close Connection of 
with Greece, 4. 

Phoenician Alphabet, see Alph- 
abet, Phoenician. 

Phratry, Athenian, 91, 109; 
Spartan, 138. 

* Phreatto, 129. 

» Phrynichus, 264 n., 272. 

Physical deformity at Rome, 
191; exempts from military 
service, 230 n.; at Sparta, 


Roman, 


141. 

Physicists, 298, 307. 

Pindar, mss, of, 38; language, 
70. 

Pisa, Olympian games at, 
83. 

Plataeans at Marathon, 105. 

Plato, 300, 307, 312-316, 331 
mn. ; mss. of, 40. — 

Plautus, 292-294; palimpsest 
ms. of, 21, 41; his Vidularia, 
29; chief mss. of, 41; Amphi- 
truo, 288 2. 
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Pleasure, 326, 329; mental 
superior to bodily, 329. 
Plebeians, Roman, 159-163, 
V7, 172; their secession to 
ons Sacer, 161, 176; their 
tribunes, 161; admitted to 
higher offices, 162; inter- 


marriage with patricians, 
163; admitted to priestly 
offices, 163, 194; admitted 
to rights of citizenship, 
211. 

Plebiscita, 161, 163, 165, 187, 
196, 208, 240. 

Plutarch, 90, 265 ., 322 n. 

Pnyx, 121. 

Poggio, 29. 


Polemo, 330. 

Police officers at Athens, 102, 
116 ; at Rome, 184, 196, 224, 
225; their criminal jurisdic- 
tion, 257. 

Poll-tax, on aliens, at Athens; 


104. 

Poll-tax, at Rome, 259, 260. 

Pollux, 90; on theatres, 275, 
281 2. 

Polus of Agrigentum, 307. 

Polybius cited, 230, 233. 

Polygnotus, 322. 

Pompeii and Herculaneum, 15, 
17, 19. 

Pompeius, Sex., 219, 238. 

Pompey, his reforms, 167, 183, 
213; his proconsulate, 167, 
187; theatre built by him, 
291; studies at Athens, 331. 

Poor, corn distributed to, at 
Athens, 134 n.; at Rome,- 
184, 221, 224, 258; immunity 
from military service, 228. 

Population of Attica, 103-107 ; 
of Italy, 214. 

Port dues, 202 ”., 259. 

Poseidonius of Rhodes, 331. 

Postal system of Roman Em- 
pire, 226, 262. 

Postumius Regillensis, 252. 

Potentiality, 318, 319. 

Pound, Roman, 153, 154. 
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Powers of Magistrates, 188; 
see Imperium, ete. 

Praeneste, 215 ”. 

Praetor, origin, 162, 179; first 
plebeian, 162; functions, 
179, 246-250; candidature, 
190 ; election, 191 ; potestas, 
188 ; imperium, 177 and x., 
188, 227; major auspices, 
177 n.; praetor urbanus, 179, 
248, 247; peregrinus, 164, 
180, 242; number increased, 
180; their edicts, 180 and 
m., 188, 248; right to sum- 
mon senate and comitia, 188 
n.; veto, 189; insignia, 1787., 
188 ; preside at games, 153; 
become propraetors, 180, 187; 
under empire, 255, 256. 

Praetorian guard, 223, 235, 
236; their pay, 237. 


Pratinas, 264 ».; his plays, 


265 n. 
Precedent, guarded at Rome, 
174, 181, 239,.*~ 
Preparation of a text, 56-59. 


Priestly functions of archons 


at Athens, 115; of kings at 
Sparta, 139; of kings at 
Rome, 173, 193; colleges at 
Rome, 193, 195, 209. 

Priests at Rome, election of, 
194, 210; judicial functions, 
246 and n, 

Printing, invention of, 30. 

Prisons, at Athens, 116; at 
Rome, 187, 237. ‘ 

Private suits at Athens, 115, 
130. . 

Probus, 25. 

Proconsul, 164 and x, 186, 
196, 227; restricted imper- 
ium, 186 n.; mode_of crea- 
tion, 186; instructions and 
outfit, 203, 217; Sulla’s 
changes, 166 ; proconsulate 
of Pompey, 167; of Caesar, 
167; irregular appointments, 
164, 187. 

Prodictator, 185 2. 


Prodicus of Ceos, 307. 

Profest days, 152. 

Prologue, of Greek drama, 268; 
of Roman drama, 293. 

Promagistrates, Roman, 164, 
186-188, 

Pronunciation, Greek, 71-74 ; 
a 76, 77; how recovered, 

2. 

Property, assessments of, see 
Census. 

Property, right of holding at 
Rome, 172, 211; suits re- 
specting, 244; confiscation 
of, 255, 261; war tax on, 
260. 

Property. qualifications of 
Roman soldiers, 228, 229. 
Property, state, Athenian, 113, 

135 ; Roman, 258. 

Propraetor, 164, 186, 196, 227; 
restricted imperium, 186 n. ; 
mode of creation, 186; Sulla’s 
restriction, 166; irregular 
appointments, 164, 187; in- 
structions and outfit, 203, 
217. 

Proquaestor, 186. 

Prosecution of Magistrates, 
192, 

Prosecutions, Public, at Athens, 
119, 123 2.; at Rome, 209, 

Protagonist, 264, 271, 273. 

Protagoras of Abdera, 307. 

Proverbial sayings of philoso- 
phers, 297, 299. 

Provinces, Roman, 167, 185, 
217, 225; controlled b 
senate, 203, 225; list of, 
218, 225; government of, 
under Republic, 217; power 
of Augustus over, 225; ex- 
penses of government, 258 ; 
imperial, 225, 235; sena- 
torial, 167, 225, 261 ; juris- 
diction in, 245, 256 ; appeals 
from, 256 ; tribute, 259, 

Proxenoi, 145. 

Prytanes, 118, 121. 

Prytaneum, 129, 143, 
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Prytany, 118 and x. 

Public actions, at Athens, 130. 

Public land, 234, 258. 

Public offices, expenses of, 
257. ’ 

Public works and buildings at 
Rome, 182, 185; under 
Empire, 225; lawsuits atfect- 
ing, 241; expenditure for,257. 

Publication of books, 21. 

Publilius Philo, Q., 186 and 7., 
201. 

Punic Wars, first, 164, 238 ; 
second, 164, 186, 231 2. ; 
331. 

Punishments, at Athens, 116 ; 
corporal, at Rome, 254 n.; of 
Roman soldiers, 234; other 
punishments, 188, 212. 

Punning names, 302 n. 

Pyrrhon of Elis, 321, 330. 

Pythagoras of Samos, 296, 
299, 302. 

Pythian games, 83. 


Quadrivium, 27. 

Quaestor, secretaries of con- 
suls, 160, 184; of praetors, 
164 n.; plebeian, 162; duties, 
184, 185; jurisdiction over 
state debtors, 242; number 
increased, 166, 185 and x. ; 
quaestores urbani, 184; qu. 
militares, 184; qu. classici, 
185; qu. parricidii, 160, 
239, 252; lose power under 
empire, 220. \ 

Quintessence, 320 n. 

Quirinalia, 153. 

Quirites, 171. 

Quorum, of special ecclesia, at 
Athens, 124; of Roman 
senate, 200 n. 


Ravennas Codex, 37, 38. 

Realism, 323 n. 

Reason, 324, 325; life according 
to reason, 325. 

Receivers of revenue, at 
Athens, 102, 113. 
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Recruiting for Roman army, 
165, 228, 230 m.; under 
empire, 235, 236; for navy, 
238. 

Re-election to office, 110, 190, 
197. : 

Reforms, at Athens, of Dracon 
and Solon, 94-98; of Cleis- 
thenes, 98; of Aristeides, 
100; of Pericles, 101; at 
Rome, of Servius Tullius, 
159; of patricians, 160; in 
interest of plebeians, 161-163; 
see Sulla, Julius Caesar, ete. 

Regia, at Rome, 193. 

Registers of Athenian citizens, 
105, 125; of Roman citizens, 
181, 182, 211. 

Relief of poor, 134 ., 192, 221, 
224, 258. ; 

Religion, Roman, 193-196, 201; 
see Priests, Auspices, ete.; 
suits affecting, 242 ; expenses 
of worship, 257. 

Religiousfunctionaries, Roman, 
193-196. 

Remembrancers of the calen- 
dar, 115, 173: 

Reminiscences, doctrine of, 300, 
301 n., 315. 

Renaissance, see Revival. 

Republic, Roman government 
under, 174-217. 

Responsibility of magistrates, 
192. 

Revenue, collectors of, at 
Athens, 102, 113 ; source of, 
113, 134-137; Roman, 258, 
262. 

Revision of lists of citizens, at 
Athens, 105; at Rome, 181, 
182, 211. 

Revival of Greek learning, 29, 
0. 


30. 
Revival of Latin learning, 27, 
28. 


Rhampes, 170. 
Rhetoric, 307. 
Rhinthon, 302 n. 
Rhinthonieae, 302 n. 
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Right, 326 ; legal, 210 ». 

Rights of Athenian citizens, 199; 
Roman, see Citizen. 

Ritter, 47. — 

Rolls, of papyrus, 18, 19. 

Roman citizenship, extended to 
Italian towns, 212, 216, 229. 

Romans study philosophy at 
Athens, 330-342. 

Rome, collection of mss. in 
Augustan age, 23; present 
collections, 32. 

Rome,foundation of, 151;sketch 
of history of Roman govern- 
ment, 157-169; authorities for 
early history of, 170; consti- 
tutional boundary of city, 
175 n.; population of, 214 ; 
garrison, 223, 236, 237. 

Romola, George Eliot’s, 30. 

Romulus, 173 n. 

Roscius, the comedian, 294, 

Royalties, 260. 

Rubicon, frontier, 163”., 216 7. 

Ruling principle, 323. 

Russia retains Julian calendar, 
151 n. 


Sacerdotal comitia, 194 n., 210. 

Sacrilege, 242. 

Sailors, Athenian, 91, 126, 127; 
Roman, 238. 

St. Gall, mss. at, 27, 28, 32. 

Sallust, chief mss. of, 46. 

Sampi, 12. 

Sanskrit, in Aristophanes, 56, 

Sappho. her language, 70. 

Sardinia, acquired by Rome, 
165. 

Saturae, 291. (261. 

Saturn, treasury in temple of, 

Saturnalia, 153. 

Satyric plays, 265, 266 7., 267 
and m.; of Pratinas, 265 2. 
Satyrs, represented by chorus, 

2 6: 


263, 265. 

Scenery, 265, 280, 281; pro- 
vided by lessee, 274. 

Sceptics, 320, 321 »., 330; dis- 
eard definitions, 321. 
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Scholars, famous, 66-69. 

Scholia, 24. 

Scholiast, 24. 

School books, 23, 24, 36, 37, 39. 

Schwa, 73 n. 

Seipio Aemilianus, 333. 

Scipio Africanus Major, P. 
Cornelius, 164, 187 »., 223 


nN. 

Scipionis, Hortus, 194 n. 

Scriptorium, 26. 

Seal, Athenian State, 119 n. 

Seats of theatre, 265, 275, 277; 
price of, 290; special seats, 
278, 290; admission of public, 
290. 

Beceae of Roman plebs, 161, 
176. 

Self-control, 326. 

Self-preservation, 325. 

Self-sufficient, 326 7, 

Semitic alphabet, see Alphabet. 

Senate of Italian municipia, 
216. 

Senate, Roman,underthe kings, 
174, 239; during republic, 
159-162, 197-203 ; patres con- 
scripti, 197; princeps senatus, 
199 and n.: president, 199 ; 
quorum, 200 n.; journals, 
200 and ».; procedure in 
debate, 199; obstruction, 200; 
senatus consulta, 200, 222 n.; 
senatus auctoritas, 200, 201; 
plebeians admitted, 163, 198; 
number increased, 199; dis- 
tinctivedressof senators, 199; 
allots duties of magistrates, 
179, 188; appoints promagis- 
trates, 186 and x. ; appoints 
interrex, 172, 177 n.; control 
of elections, 191, 201; right 
to suspend constitution and 
appoint dictator, 159, 179, 
202, 241; elects magistrates 
under empire, 222; control 
of foreign affairs, finance and 
religion, 165,179, 196, 202, 
203, 221, 257, 261; copper 
coinae, 221; right of serving 
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on juries, 243; senate and 
plebiscita, 163,; legislative 
powers, 201, 222, 256 ; decides 
on peace and war, 208; fixes 
number of levy, 229; court 
of appeal under empire, 221; 
awards triumph, 234; sena- 
torial provinces, 167, 225, 
261 ; its aerarium, 261; de- 
crees honours to Augustus, 
219; nobiles, 213; senatorial 
rank made hereditary, 214 ; 
property qualification, 214. . 
Senator, Athenian, 117-119. 
Senatorial provinces, 167, 225, 


Seneca, 293 n., 322 n., 324 n. 

Senses, trustworthy, 307, 325, 
328, 329; untrustworthy, 
299, 307, 313, 321. 

Sentinels, Roman, 233. 

Servius, his commentaries on 
Vergil, 25, 43. 

Servius, Tullius, his reforms, 
159, 174, 204, 227. 

Sesterce, 154, 15. 

Severus, Alexander, 169. 

Sewers at Rome, contracts for, 
182. 

Shakspere, Henry V., 65, 66. 

Ships of war, Athenian, 126; 
Roman, 237. 

Shorthand writers at Rome, 

“ 200. 

' Sibylline books, 195. 

Sicily, 154, 164, 218, 259; early 
drama in, 267. ‘ 

Silver, used for coins in Greece, 
88, 154; mines at Laurium, 
89; coins at Sparta, 141 x. ; 
Roman, 154-156. 

Simplicius, 298 x. 

Sipylus, Mount, 143. 

Slaves, at Athens, 103; how 
freed, 104; in Laconia, 138; 
at Rome, how freed, 181 x., 
212 n.; rights of, 212 and 
m., 217 m3 as soldiers, 
237 ; examined under 
torture, 254; punishments, 
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254 and n.; tax on sale of, 
260; tax on manumission, 


260. 
166, 216, 233, 


Social wars, 
226. 

Socrates, 122 n., 304, 308, 311, 
312, 313 n. 

Socratics, Lesser, 311. 

Soldiers, at Athens, 102, 125; 
Roman, 227-237; their pay, 
238, 237, 257; rewards and 
honours, 2384; punishments, 
234. 

Solon, 88, 93; 158; his reforms, 
95-97, 135. 

Sophists, 306-308. 

Sophocles, 264 n., 274, 277, 
284; chief mss. of, 36: his 
innovations, 265, 266, 271; 
Antigone, 280 n,; Electra, 
269, 280 n., 284; Ajax, 269, 
270, 281, 282; Trachiniae, 280 
n.; Oedipus Tyrannus, 280 
n.; Oedipus Coloneus, 266 7., 
270, 279 n., 281. 

Soul, impressions of the senses 
on, 323; immortality of, 
316. 

Sonl of universe, 323, 324, 
325. 


Soul, virtue a habit of, 320. 

Space, theories of, 303. 

Spain, Roman provinces of, 
164, 187 n., 218, 225 n. 

Sparta, 137-142, 

Spear, used as symbol in law- 
courts, 13], 244 and x, 
247 n. 

Spelling in good mss., 57. 

Speusippus, 314, 330. 

Stadium, 85, 86; Roman, 156. 

Stage, Greek, vii., 275, 279-281; 
of Roman theatre, 291; stage 
appliances, 282, 283. 

Stagira, 316. 

Standards in Roman army, 
282, 283. 

State property, Athenian, 113, 
135; Roman, 258; law-suits 
affecting, 241. 
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Stater, 88. 

Statute law, English, 174 n. 

Stobaens, 298 n. 

Stoics, 310, 321-327, 329, 332; 
later, 330, 331. 

Stops, 11, 17, 48. 

Strategus, at Athens, 95, 100, 
110, 112; how elected, 100, 
110, 112; function of, 112, 
125, 126, 136. 

Strato, 330. 

Streets at Rome, control of, 
183, 187. 

Strife, a principle of the uni- 
verse, 304. 

Strophe, 270. 

Style, as literary merit, 28. 

Succession duty, 260. 

Suidas cited, 266. 

Sulla, his reforms, 166; fixes 
legal rate of interest, 158; 
contest with Marius, 165; 
dictator, 166, 186: takes 
away privileges of equites, 
166, 213; alters cursus hono- 
rum, 190; increases number 
of praetors, 166; institutes 
quaestiones, 167, 252; de- 
prives consuls of command 
of army, 179; diminishes 
authority of tribunes, 165, 
183; inereases number of 
quaestors, 185; increases 
number of pontifices and 
augurs, 193; takes Athenian 
libraries to Rome, 317. 

Sulpicius, P., 165. 

Sulpicius, Servius, the juris- 
consult, 251. ’ 

Summary jurisdiction, at 
Athens, 116. 

Sun-dials, 78, 147, 298. 

Susarion of Megara, 267. 

Suspension of laws at Rome, 

syllogism, 319 

ogism, 319. 

es 136. 

Syracuse, 267, 313. 


Tablets, Athenian, for voting, 
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132; of Roman citizens, 206 
and 7.; of Roman jurymen, 
254. 

Tablets of lead, leather, 17; 
of wood, 20; covered with 
wax, 20. 

Tacitus, mss. of, 47. 

Talent, Attic, 88, 89, 157. 

Tarquin, the elder, 172 n. 

Tarquinius Superbus, 160. 

Taxation, at Athens, 107, 133; 
assessed by censors at 
Rome, 162, 182; authority 
of senate, 202; immunity of 
Roman citizens from, 195; 
of federate cities of Rome, 
pe controlled by Augustus, 
219. 

Taxes, Spartan, 140; Roman, 
259-262; indirect, 259 and- 
n.; direct, 259; under em- 
pire, 262. 

Tax-farmers, at Athens, 113, 
135; at Rome, 182, 261; of 
Asia, 202 n.; abolished, 
262. 

Temperance, a virtue, 315. 

Terence, 292, 293; chief mss. 
of, 41. 

Terminalia, 149, 153. 

Testamentary restrictions, 98 
and 7, 

Tetradrachmon, 88, 

Tetralogy, 265, 267. 

Text, preparation of, 57-59. 

Textual criticism, 47-66. 

Thales, 298. 

Thargelia, 84. 

Theatre, Greek, 263-270; 
plans of, 276, 277; orchestra, 
263 n., 275, 277-279; stage, 
vii., 275, 279-251; seats, 265, 
275, 277; special seats, 277; 
conventions, 281, 282; ad- 
mission of public, 290; 
music, 271, 273, 293; Roman: 
290 and n., 291; right of 
equites to seats next sena- 
tors, 213. 

Tibur, 215 2. 
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Time, how measured, 78, 79.- 

Time, theories of, 303, 

Timidity, 320. 

‘Tities, 171. 

Toga, praetexta, 189; purple, 
189; candida, 191-7. 

Topic, 318. 

Torch-races,'at Athens, 137. 

Tragedy, 263, 264 and x. ; 
structure of, 268-270; at 
Great Dionysia, 272; Roman, 
292, 293; praetexta, palliata, 
292. 

Transpadane towns, 216 2. 

Theocritus, chief mss. of, 38; 
his language, 70. 

Theodorus of 
307. 

Theodosianus Codex, 255. 

Theology, 318. 

Theophrastus, 317, 330. 

Theoric Fund, 114 n., 134, 


Byzantium, 


290. 
Theseidae, 92. 
Theseus, 90; temple of, 111. 
Thesmophoria, 84. 
Thespis, 264 and 7., 272. 
Thrasymachus of Chalcedon, 
307. 
Thucydides, chief mss. of, 39. 
Thunder, theatrical, 283. 
Thurii, colony of, 144. 
‘ Tiberius, 222, 223, 236. 
- Tibullus, mss, of, 42, 
Treasure, state, at Athens, 
where kept, 113, 114, 135 n. 
Treasury at Rome, in temple 
of Saturn, 261; of senate, 
261; of emperor, 261, 262 ; 
military treasure, 262. 
Treasury officials, at Athens, 
113 ; at Rome, 184, 196, 261, 
2. 


Treaties, Athenian, 112 ; 
Roman, with federate towns, 
215 and n. 

Trials, at Athens, 127-184; at 
Rome, civil, 246-250; erimi- 
nal, 250-255. 

Tribes, at Athens, 91, 99, 108 ; 


' 


Cyzicus, 91; of Cleisthenes, 
99, 108; names of, 108; of 
Dorians, 138. 

Tribes, Roman, original, 170; 
of Servius Tullius, 170; 
assembly of, 161, 163, 206 ; 
number increased to thirty- 
five, 164, 175 m.; registers 
of, 181; voting of, 208; elec- 
tion of jurymen by, 244; see 
Comitia. 

Tribune of the plebs, origin, 
161, 177, 182; elected by 
comitia tributa, 183; fune- 
tions, 183; right of accusa- 
tion, 209; veto, 161, 183 
and n., 189 and n., 209 n., 
220, 240, 255 ; no power out 
of Rome, 185; right to call 
meetings of tribes, 161, 206 ; 
Sulla’s restrictions, 166, 183; 
powers recovered, 167, 183 ; 
tribunician power taken by 
Julius Caesar, 168, 183; by 
Augustus, 169, 219. 

Tribunes, military, 227 and n., 
229, 234, 236 ; with consular 
power, 162, 177 n. ; 

Tributa, comitia, see Comitia. 

Tribute, Athenian, 113, 135 7.; 
Roman, 185, 195, 215 n., 217, 
259; mode of collection, 259. 

Trierarch, Athenian, 127, 136. 

Trilogy, 265, 266, 267. 

Trireme, Athenian, 127, 1865; 
Roman, 238. 

Tritagonist, 265, 271. 

Triumph 186 n., 234. 

Triumvirate, 218. 

Trivium, 27. : 

Trochaies, used in tragedy, 264, 
269, 270, 273. 

Tusculum, 215 n., 216. 

Twelve Tables, 161, 196, 240, 
246, 248. 

Tylor, Dr. E, B., 6. 


U, English pronunciation of, 


720. 
Uncials, 10, 15; half-uncials, 15. 


to] 
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Undefended action, at Athens, 
131 2., 133. 

Unsuccessful action, fine for, 
at Athens, 130 n. 

Urban guard, 235, 237, 

Urns, for voting, at Athens, 133. 

Usurers’ year, Roman, 157. 


Vacuum, 305, 306. 

Valentinian, Valens, 26. 

Value, relative, of gold, silver, 
and copper at Rome, 154. 

Vandals, 26. 

Various readings, 64. 

Varro, 151, 330. 

Varus, 236 n. 

Velleius, 328. 

Venice, mss. at, 32. 

Verdict of Roman jury, 197, 


Vergil, studied in ancient 
schools, 23; chief mss, of, 
43; remark on Eclogue IV., 
51; his land at Mantua, 234; 
an Epicurean, 333. 

Verona, mss. at, 32. 

Vespasian, 157 ., 175 n. 

Vestal virgins, 194. 

Veterans, 230 n. 233. 

Veto, of tribunes, 161, 183 and 
n., 209 n., 221; of other 
magistrates, 189, 200, 222 n., 
240; of Augustus, 220; of 
judicial decisions, 255. 

Vice, identified with ignorance, 
310. 

Virgins, Vestal, 194. 

Virtue, identified with know- 
ledge, 309; Plato’s theory, 
315; Aristotle’s theory, 320; 
Stoic, 326; as a means to 

leasure, 329, 

Vitruvius, on theatre, 275, 

Vocabulary of dialects, 71. 

Vortices, 305. 

Voting, method of, at Athens, 
122, 133 ; at Rome, in senate, 


200 ; in comitia, 206, 208 ; of 
juries, 254. 

Vowels, close and open, distinc- 
tion between, 8 n, 


Wages, in Greece, 89, 90. 

War, see Peace, 

War-tax, Roman, 234, 260, 

Watch-words, 233. 

Water, as element, 298, 304, 

Water clocks, 79, 133, 147. 

Wealth, 326. 

Weeping philosopher, 299. 

Weights, Greek, 88, 89; in- 
spectors of, at Athens, 116; 
Roman, 153, 154. 

Wigs of actors, 285, 289, 290. 

Wills, how ratified at Rome, 
174, 210. 

Women, names of Greek, 107 
n.; Roman, 171 n. 

Woods, Roman state, 259. 

Wordsworth, 301 2. 

Works, public, at Rome, 182, 
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Worship, Roman, 193, 195; 
expenses of, 257. 

Writing, see alphabets. 

Writing, modes of, 20. 

Wrong, 326. 


Xenocrates, 330. 

Xenophanes, 302. 

Xenophon, chief mss. of, 39, 
40; Memorabilia, 310. 


Year, Greek, 80; Olympiad, 
82; designated by name of 


archon at Athens, 115; — 


Roman, 148; Roman usu- 
rers’, 157. ; 


Zeno of Citium, the Stoic, 322. 

Zeno, the Eleatic, 803, 304, 
310. 

Zeus identified with fire, 299. 

Zurich, mss. at, 32. - 
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